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CHAPTER I. 


“ (\NE year’s imprisonment with hard labor. The prisoner may 
stand down.” 

The sentence was lighter than I had expected. The jury had 

uired an impression that I was a bit wanting in the upper story. 

As I left the court-room under guard, my eyes met those of a man 
sitting in the jury-box, a man who was a notable exception to the 
eleven typical specimens of the great unwashed and unpurified element 
of the American metropolis, among whom he was set as a jewel among 
coarse pebbles. 

He was a dude: of that there could be no doubt. From the 
monocle in his right eye to the tip of his varnished boot, everything 
about him cried the fact aloud. A slender, slightly-put-together man, 
with a fair and delicately featured face,—an almost womanish cast of 
countenance, in fact. Dressed in the very height of the fashion, every 
detail of linen, cloth, and cut being of the finest description and latest 
style, he had edged away as far as possible from his next neighbor, a 
dirty, greasy, oily-haired German, and looked utterly and insufferably 
bored and disgusted. At the moment when I chanced to look at him 
he had winked the single eye-glass out of its position, and, with an 
expression of mingled relief and disdain on his face, was rising from 
his seat, evidently bent upon escaping from the amazing position into 
which Fortune had betrayed him. 

As, personally conducted by an officer of the law, I was passing 
the jurors’ room on my way to that safe harborage that the govern- 
ment provides for its involuntary wards, a languid shout arrested the 
progress of my escort. Naturally I paused also. 

“Say-er, officer, one moment. I-er want to speak to your pris- 
oner. I-er have permission from the court.” 


Moved by curiosity, I turned around and glanced at the person 
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‘4 A SOCIAL HIGHWAYMAN. 
‘accosting us: it was none other than the dude. He came up and . 
motioned to the officer. 

“Er-just step aside a moment, will you?” he said, with a slow 
drawl, which yet had something imperative in it. Then, as the man 
obeyed, he turned and stood for a moment gazing at me through two 
of the bluest eyes I have ever seen in a human face. 

“T-er—I say, my man, how was it, guilty or not guilty?” he 
asked, presently. 

I have wondered a thousand times since why I answered right off 
sharp and quick, “Guilty, sir.” Such truthfulness isn’t a weakness 
with me generally. 

“ T-er thought so,” he drawled, with his eyes bent on the ground. 
Then, suddenly lifting his head, “ What are you going to do when 
you-—er—when you-er—when the year’s up, you know ?” 

I told him that I had not looked so far ahead as that. 

“ No-er, I suppose not,” he replied. ‘“ Well-er, I only wanted to 
say that-er—that you might look me up when you-er—when your 
time is again your own, say.” 

I suppose I looked surprised, for I certainly felt so, wondering 
what a dude could want of a jail-bird. He evidently remarked my 
expression, for he continued, with a flush like a girl’s blush on his fair 
skin,— 

“ T-er—I was wondering, while I sat in that infernal trap in there, 
what-—er—what a fellow could do when he got out of—out of——” 
He hesitated, either because he was too considerate to wound my feel- 

_ ings by using the bald word jail, or because his own susceptibilities 
were too delicate to handle it. 

“Out of quod, you mean, sir?” I said. 

He began to play with his eye-glass nervously. 

“ Er-exactly,” he answered. “ Perhaps I could do something for 
you, you know. It-er—it seems to me such-er devilish hard lines-er, 
don’t you know? My name is Jaffrey, Courtice Jaffrey. If you care 
to call at my address when-er you get out, I-er might be able to do 
something to help you.” 

I was about to thank him rather warmly, for, although I have 
knocked about a good bit in my life, gratuitous interest and offers of 
assistance had never before come within my experience ; but he headed 
me off with a weary yawn, which he raised a dog-skin-covered hand 
to conceal, mentioned his address, nodded to me and then to the officer, 
turned on his heel, and sauntered slowly off. 

A year later I got my liberty, and the first use I made of it was to 
look up my man. I had his name and address pretty pat, I can assure 
you, for I had thought a good deal about him while working out my 
time, and had considerable curiosity to see what he was going to do for 
me. I couldn’t help wondering if he would not shirk the job when 
it came to the point. ‘ 

It was about noon on a cold winter’s day when I presented myself 
at his lodgings, which were in a fashionable part of the city, located 
in a bachelors’ apartment-house of the most luxurious and comfortable 
sort. The door was opened by Mr. Jaffrey himself. 
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He had apparently just tubbed, for there was about him that 
wholesome and indescribable freshness and bloom that only a recent 
and wholesale application of soap and water can bestow. He was 
fittingly costumed for his réle of human lily of the field. I rather 
wondered at so exquisite a being waiting on his own door, but shortly 
discovered the reason for it. Thinking that he would very likely not 
remember me, and holding my hat respectfully in my hand, I was 
about to introduce myself, when he spoke. 

_ “Qh, ah, it is you! Er—let me see—er—Hanby the name was, I 
think. Devilish cold, eh? Walk in.” 

He gave a little effeminate shiver, and with a newspaper which. he 
held in his hand motioned me to pass in ahead of him, while he closed 
the door. We went through a narrow hall-way lined with foils, 
weapons, armor, coats of mail, and trophies of the chase, effectively 
disposed upon a crimson background, the rich coloring of which, 
together with the glint of steel, the glow of brass, and the lustrous 

leam of polished wood, was brought vividly into prominence by the 
electric light that, even in the daytime, burned in antique iron sconces 
built into the walls. 

We passed into a small but exquisitely appointed dining-room, 
where upon a round mahogany table stood the remains of a breakfast 
which my advent had apparently interrupted. Mr. Jaffrey resumed 
his seat before it, after motioning me to take a chair, saying,— 

“ You won’t mind my finishing, Hanby? Now-er—let me see— 
I promised to do something for you, didn’t 1?” 

I assented, expressing my surprise that he should have remembered 
me. 
“T rarely forget a face or a name,” he said, briefly, then continued, 
“ Now-er, Hanby, don’t talk for a minute. Here-er, take this paper 
and read it while I think. Thinking is such a devilish hard process, 
don’t you know? I-er don’t like to be-er talked to while I am doing it.” 

I thought him a queer bird, but humored his fancy by holding the 
paper between us. Presently he said, aloud, but as if talking to him- 
self,— 

“‘T-er don’t see why I shouldn’t try it.” Then, addressing me in 
a quick, business-like tone, quite different from his ordinary drawl, he 
said,— ; 

“ Have you ever been a valet ?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“ Know your business ?” 

“Up to the handle, sir.” 

He looked me square in the face, and there was no sleepiness now 
in his blue eyes; they were sharp, alert, and penetrating. 

“ Well, look here,” he said, “my man has just left me. I need a 
valet, and you need a situation. I’m doing a risky thing in taking 
you into my service, but I have taken a good many risks in my life, 
and haven’t suffered much from the habit. Ill give you fifty dollars 
a month and keep you until—well, until we decide to part. But, look 
here, Hanby, don’t you take me for a fool. I don’t ask anything 
about your past; think I’d better not, perhaps; but if you want a 
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show for the future you’ve got it now. Only, don’t try any tricks 
with me.” 

And so I became valet to Mr. Courtice Jaffrey. I soon found that 
he was quite a celebrity. He was widely known in New York, and 
his reputation as a dude was almost national. He was a member of 
all the best clubs, and, notwithstanding his many absurdities of dress 
and manner, he seemed to be popular with both men and women. 
Yet, though popular with all, he was intimate with none, and while he 
had hosts of acquaintances he had no close comrades. This seemed 
somewhat strange to me, as he had many qualities calculated to attach 
people to him. 

For instance, he was generous to a fault and lavish to a degree. I 
supposed that he inherited money, for he was always in funds, and his 
hospitality was ever abundant and ready. His tastes were luxurious, 
and he gratified them without stint. During my whole term of service 
with him I never knew him to refuse a loan, while I could name hun- 
dreds of cases which his bounty relieved. As far as courtesy and 
good breeding are concerned, he was the most perfect gentleman I 
have ever known, and I have been in the employ of some of the best- 
bred of several nations. 

His apartments were exceedingly handsome, and were furnished 
and decorated in the most exquisite taste and by the best firms, He 
kept a couple of thoroughbred horses and a variety of traps at a club 
stable near by, and when he required a groom I officiated in that 
capacity. I had had the best training in the requirements of my 
position when I was valet to Lord What-you-may-call-him and Col- 
onel Sir What’s-his-name. (I am not more explicit, as I left both 
services abruptly, and as these gentlemen, in common with all the 
world, will doubtless read this book, I do not care to give them a clue 
to my present whereabouts. It might be more satisfactory to them 
than to me.) 

It was a good berth into which I had fallen, and { made up my 
mind to stick to it for a considerable period. My duties were not 
heavy, and my perquisites were many. In the morning I had ample 
time, before my master rang, to set the apartment in order, lay the 
breakfast-table, arrange the flowers (of which he was tremendously 
fond, a fresh and abundant supply being furnished every other day 
throughout the season by his florist), varnish his boots, and draw his 
bath, into which a bottle of orris-water was always emptied. The 
sound of his bell was my signal to mix a pretty stiff cocktail, which 
it was his habit to take every morning as an eye-opener. After carry- 
ing him this I drew up his blinds, laid out his fresh linen and the 
clothes he designated, and, after he had bathed, rubbed him down 
until his flesh (it was as fair as a woman’s) glowed and shone like 
conch-shell. 

About noon he went out, and I did not see him again until I took 
either his saddle-horse or one of his traps for him in the afternoon. 
He rarely dined at home unless he was entertaining, and was almost 
always absent in the evenings: so that I had a good deal of leisure 
time on my hands, 
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I had been a few days in his service, and he had expressed himself 
well satisfied with my manner of performing my duties, when, one 
morning, as I was laying out his linen, he said,— 

“QOh-er, Hanby, we have a dinner here to-night. Er-there’s a 
list of the guests, all gentlemen, on the desk in the den, and a rough 
sketch of the menu. The-er people at the hotel will fill in the details, 
and-er you’ll see about the wines, won’t you, Hanby ?” 

The rest of that day ‘was a busy time for me, and when, late in the 
afternoon, my master returned to dress, he was loud in his praise of 
everything I had done. No one can beat me at my own trade, and 
even Mr. Jaffrey’s critical fastidiousness found nothing to alter in my 
arrangements, ; 

It was to be a small dinner, only four gentlemen besides my master, 
with a game of poker to follow in the den, but Mr. Jaffrey had me 
get him up as carefully, though in a somewhat less elaborate fashion, 
as if the party were to be honored by the presence of the fair sex. 

The dinner passed off well, and you may be sure that when I say 
well it was well. The wines were of the right temperature, the service 
so noiseless that it might have been performed by invisible hands, and 
the cocktails so well mixed that every gentleman complimented me in 
turn upon them. 

But a little incident occurred afterward at the card-table which 
was most unfortunate, and which, I thought, created some suspicion 
of me not only in my master’s breast but in the minds also of his 

uests. 
. The gentlemen had seated themselves about the table and were 
paying for their chips, when I brought in the smoking-tray. Mr. 
Jaffrey was telling a story, evidently suggested by the game. 

“ And this—er fellow,” he was saying, “ went down to one of those 
sea-shore places where-er you get a fish dinner ‘ with all the—er fixin’s,’ 
as they say in New England, don’t you know. The girl took his 
order, and then-er she said to him, ‘Have some-er—some Saratoga 
chips, sir?’ ‘ Well-er,’ says he, ‘well-er, I don’t know the game, 
but—er—but, yes, I’ll be d—d if I don’t come in; I’]] take ten dollars’ 
worth as a starter.’ ” 

It was just at this moment that a man named Remsen drew out of 
his pocket a big roll of bills. There is something fearfully tempting 
to the human eye in such a sight. Dirty “greenbacks” may not be 
beautiful from an esthetic point of view, but I know of few things 
more alluring to most men. 

Mr. Remsen drew out a fifty-dollar bill and laid it on the table 
beside him just as I reached his side to offer him the cigars. It was 
then that I met with one of the few unfortunate accidents which have 
marred my reputation for good service. A pack of cards was lying 
upon the table just beneath Mr. Remsen’s elbow, and as I held the 
tray toward him my arm inadvertently brushed against them, scattering 
them with a thud all over the floor. 

When a pack of cards is dropped, every one naturally stoops to 
help pick them up. This happened now, I, because I stopped to place 
my tray upon the table and so secure the use of both hands, being 
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naturally the last to assist in the operation. When, finally, they were 
gathered up and the gentlemen again rose above the surface of the 
board, there was an exclamation from Mr. Remsen : 

“T thought I put a bill on the table, didn’t I? Or did I give it 
to you, Jaffrey ?” 

Mr. Jaffrey was banker. He shook his head. 

“No, you didn’t give it to me, old man. Must have-er put it 
back in your pocket.” 

“No, I saw him put it there,” broke in another man. “ Look 
under the table, Remmy; you must have brushed it off with your 
elbow.” 

“ T will look, sir,” I said, respectfully ; and it ended in everybody’s 
stooping again to search. 

But all to no purpose: no bill was there. Mr. Jaffrey looked 


- greatly annoyed, and shot a quick, suspicious glance at me. But I 


stood firm. 

“This is-er most unfortunate, Remsen,” he said. ‘ I-er—I feel 
d—d awkward to have it happen here. Wish you would allow me 
to—er—to replace it, don’t you know.” 

But his guest was a gentleman, and to this proposition of course 
he would not listen, but, with very nice courtesy, he at once changed 
the subject, and so relieved the awkwardness of the situation. 

I suppose it was natural that the suspicions of my master’s guests 
should fall upon his new servant, but I was sorry that Mr. Jaffrey 
himself should so soon have occasion to suspect me. 

As I was getting him ready for bed, in the early hours of the 
morning, after his guests had gone, he turned suddenly upon me. 

“ Where-er—where’s that bill, Hanby ?” 

I had been finishing off the heel-taps of the bottles left from 
dinner, and my feelings were easily touched. I felt a sudden moist- 
ure dim my eyes. 

“Mr. Jaffrey, it’s early days to be suspecting me, sir,” I said. “I 
know no more than you yourself, sir, what became of the money.” 

My master finished rubbing the crystal emollient into his white 
hands, and yawned wearily. 

“Of course you are lying to me, Hanby, but-er—but a good ser- 
vant is-er—is a luxury worth paying something for, and though you 
are a-er—a scoundrel, Hanby, you-er—you are a clever one. I 
shall-er give Mr. Remsen a bill to-morrow and-er tell him you found 
it-er-er under the grate. But-er, Hanby, don’t let it happen again.” 

I tried to protest my innocence, but either emotion got the better 
of my utterance or a too faithful discharge of the duty of clearing my 
master’s table prevented my eloquence from being as effective as I 
wished, for all the result I produced was a sleepy laugh from Mr. 
Jaffrey and a drowsy “Go-er—go to bed, Hanby. You’re drunk, 
man ; tight’s an owl.” 

As he was eating his breakfast a few mornings later, Mr. Jaffrey 
said to me,— 

“ Hanby, I want you to go up to Seventy-First Street with a note 
this-er morning. I-er am going out of town, and shall not be home 
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till-er late to-night. You will find the-er address on the envelope, 
and-er wait for an answer, which you may leave on my dressing- 
table.” : 

I am always glad when it is the habit of my employers to use wax 

in sealing their correspondence. It greatly simplifies my exertions in 
the paths of knowledge. ‘To open a cover that has been gummed and 
to re-gum it satisfeviorily requires considerable skill and great care: 
the steam is apt to. give the paper a blotched and bloated appearance. 
But to break a seal, re-heat the wax, and again stamp it, is the easiest 
of operations. This simple business, of course, requires that the die 
shall be a bit of my master’s desk-furniture and not a personal orna- 
ment. 
As a rule, Mr. Jaffrey was rather careful about his correspondence, 
posting his letters himself, and destroying immediately those of any 
consequence which he received. I seldom, therefore, had the oppor- 
tunity, which on occasions may be of untold value, of discovering the 
contents of his letters. Here, however, was a chance that I determined 
not to miss; 

I felt that some matter of interest must be involved in my errand, 
else my master would not be so anxious to have the answer to his note 
placed on his dressing-table where he could get it before retiring. He 
rarely showed concern about his correspondence, and this exceptional 
indication of interest aroused my curiosity. 

About twelve o’clock he relieved me of his presence, and I at once 
set to work. It was the matter of a moment to break the huge violet 
seal stamped with a modest crest bearing the motto “ Fortes fortuna 
jucat,” which I suppose is Latin, but which was Greek to me. 

There were only a few lines inside, but they were ardent, and at 
once answered a question which I had often put to myself,—whether 
my master’s heart had a lien upon it or not. The note ran as follows: 


“T cannot come up to see you as usual this afternoon, my dearest, as 
I must go down to Long Island to look at a horse I am thinking of 
buying. I cannot rest to-night, however, unless I hear that your cold 
is better. For God’s sake, take care of yourself, or, if not for His, 
then for mine, for you are the only thing in life that makes it worth 
my living. My man will bring your answer, which I hope will set 
my mind gt rest. I should not leave without seeing you, but that there 
is an impértant matter involved in my going. 

“ Ever your loving 
“ CouRTICE.” 


The envelope bore no name, but was merely addressed to “ Suite 2, 
Seventy-First Street, New York.” 

Here, then, abode my master’s divinity. There was one bit of in- 
formation gained; it might or might not be of service, but at all events 
it could do me no harm to have secured it. I sealed up the envelope, 
re-stamped it, and set out to take it to its destination, wondering if I 
might, by good luck, get a glimpse of the woman to whom it was 
written. 
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The apartment house to which it was directed was a comfortable 
but exceedingly unpretentious one, and of course I concluded that my 
master’s attachment could scarcely be an open and legitimate one, for 
I felt that he was too ambitious a man to marry a woman from such 
modest circumstances as this home of hers indicated. 

I stepped into the elevator and told the boy I wished to go to Suite 
No. 2. ; 

“What kind of lady lives there?” I asked, thinking this a good 
source to tap. “ Married or single?” 

The fellow paused in his whistling rehearsal of “'Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay” long enough to say, “Two ladies lives there; don’t know 
whether they’re married or not: one ain’t, anyway,” and continued his 
rehearsal. 

“Ah! respectability in the shape of a sheep-dog,” I thought. 
Aloud I said, “ What is her name?—the one you know to be un- 
: married ?” 

The elevator came to a halt as he answered, “ Jermyn,—Miss 
| Jermyn, Door’s round that corner.” And, stepping back into the 
i elevator, he slammed to the door and shot down again, concluding the 
| chorus of the song as he disappeared from view. 
I thought that I would like to see what my master’s taste in women 
was like, and so asked the maid who opened the door if I might see 
Miss Jermyn. She said “yes,” and admitted me into a small but 
exceedingly pretty parlor, much more dainty and luxurious than one 
would have expected from the outside of the house. It bore evidences 
of the same good taste as that which had fitted up my master’s rooms, 
and, indeed, there was a similar individuality about both apartments 
i that showed them to have been furnished by the same person. 
It was curious, however, that this room, apparently the parlor of 
a young woman, was less—well, not less luxurious, exactly, but less 
fashionably so, let me say, than that of Mr. Jaffrey. There was here, 
as there, every appointment of comfort and convenience, a little Jess up 
to date, as it were, than the surroundings of my master. 
From this indication of a more careless regard for fashionable trifles 
and frivolities, I concluded that Mr. Jaffrey was in the toils of a 
woman of a stronger and less worldly nature than his own,—of one 
4 of those somewhat severe and masculine characters which obtain such 
| powerful hold upon some men. As I stood waiting, hat in hand, I 
expected that every moment would bring, sweeping majestically into 
| the room, a large, Junoesque, commanding beauty in whose splendid 
i superiority I should easily detect the spell that bound my master to 


i her. 
i 





Imagine, then, my surprise when suddenly I heard a sound behind 
me, and, turning quickly, saw issuing, not from the entrance to the 
i room I was facing, but from a small door partially hidden by a portiére, 
| a young, very slender and unimposing girl on crutches! 

She swung herself a couple of paces into the room and paused, 
resting on her crutches, evidently awaiting an explanation of my 
business with her. I was so amazed that for a moment my self-pos- 
session deserted me, and I stood staring at her, at this delicate, fragile, ( 
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unprepossessing cripple with whose life my master’s was so evidently 
bound up. ‘ 

“You wished to see me?” she asked, addressing me; and I noticed 
that she had a beautiful voice, sweet, musical, and plaintive without 
being fretful. It was like a harmony in a minor key. I quickly re- 
covered myself. 

“T have a letter for you,” I said, handing it to her,—“ from my 


master.” 

She held out for the letter a delicate white hand which, I observed, 
was unadorned by any ring whatever. 

“ From your master? Oh !” as her eyes fell upon the address, “ you 
are Mr. Jaffrey’s new man! Is there an answer?” 

I told her that I had been directed to wait for one, and she bade me 

be seated until it should be ready. ‘Then, with a slight, gracious in- 
clination of the head, she turned and swung herself again from the 
room. 
I made my eyes do me good service while I sat there, waiting. I 
believe that I could have described every article in that room with my 
eyes shut. There were pictures of Mr. Jaffrey everywhere, on tables, 
mantel, desk, brackets, and even in pretty Florentine frames on the 
wall. He was in every variety of costume, and, I must say, made a 
fairly effective picture. 

There, he was in evening dress, with his monocle stuck in his eye ; 
here, in his long fur-lined coat, the broad rich collar of which made 
such an admirable setting for his blond head. Again he was in pink, 
as a member of the Meadowbrook Hunt, and again in a Poole suit of 
huge checks, with gaiters, Derby hat, and cane. 

One frame interested me beyond the others. It was a double one 
of gold, of miniature shape, with true lovers’ knots surmounting the 
two faces it enclosed. One of these was my master’s, and I liked it 
better than any of the others, it was so simple, plain, and direct. A 
very good likeness of an exceedingly good-looking man, which would 
have given a stranger no idea of his dudish proclivities. 

The other face was that of the girl with whom I had just been 
speaking. I studied this last closely, seeking in vain a trace of that 
beauty for which.I knew Mr. Jaffrey had such a keen appreciation. 
There was no trace of it in the sweet, gentle, refined countenance that 
returned my gaze. There were earnestness and depth in the eyes, 
which I remembered to be brown, and there was a little expression of 
wistfulness about the delicate mouth, as if the girl realized how much 
she lost by reason of her infirmity; but as for beauty !—Faugh! I 
was disgusted. 

That a gentleman like my master, rich, good-looking, a tremendous 
swell and a thorough-going man of the world, should throw himself 
away on such a girl as that! It made me sick, and I took a violent 
dislike to her from that moment. I had not very long to wait before 
the reply was brought me, and I did not see Miss Jermyn again, as the 
note was delivered to me by the maid. 

I was in great good luck, for it was gummed and not sealed. 
Otherwise, being unable to come at her die, I should not have ventured 
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to possess myself of its contents. A little steam aided me in opening 
the envelope when I reached home, and it was thus easy for me to 
discover that which I append : 





“My DarRLiIne,— 

“The day will seem a dreary one without a glimpse of my sun; 
but whatever makes for his welfare has so good a justification in- my 
eyes that it reconciles me to a deprivation as great as that of the tem- 
porary loss of my life’s brightness. My cold is doing well; indeed, 
it troubles me scarcely any. You are quite too foolish about me, my 
dear. If I am somewhat frail and not very robust in appearance, I 
am nevertheless very strong and wiry, and shall live a long, long time 
to weary your loving care and devotion. 

“Ever, dearest, devotedly yours, 
“ AuicE L. J.” 


I was so utterly disgusted with this epistle, as showing the strength 


. of my master’s infatuation for this miserable Dot-and-carry-one, that I 


felt an impulse to tear the love-sick note into a thousand pieces. But 
a is a costly luxury, in which dependants cannot afford to indulge, 
and common sense restrained me. Instead, I took great pains to re-gum it 
carefully and place it against a silver atomizer on my master’s dressing- 
table, whence a little later I had the supreme dissatisfaction of seeing 
him hastily snatch it and eagerly devour its contents. 

It struck me then as never before how wholly incomprehensible are 
the passions of men. Who would have dreamed that Mr. Courtice 
Jaffrey, who might have chosen from the most distinguished of two 
worlds, ‘would allow his affections to be ensnared by a miserable little 
blonde jade with broken legs ! 





CHAPTER II. 


Two or three days after my pilgrimage up to Seventy-First Street 
my master announced his intention of giving, upon the following 
evening, an after-the-opera supper-party to some eight or ten ladies 
and gentlemen. From the minuteness and precision of his orders, the 
care and solicitude which he evinced as to the smallest and most insig- 
nificant details, and the recklessness he manifested regarding expen- 
diture, I concluded that he was going to entertain guests of unusual 
distinction. 

And when I read the names (I caught a glimpse of the notice of 
the event he prepared for the press) I saw that I was not mistaken 
in my surmise. Without exception they were the names of Person- 
ages, not of mere persons; and my estimate of my master’s social 
position went up many pegs when I discovered his ability to command 
the society of such nobs. : 

The guest of honor was an English duchess; that is, she had been 
an American Dutchy (her father had made a vast fortune in export- 
beer in the West) who had developed through the natural laws of 
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social evolution into a British peeress. Her title, Duchess of Clay- 
borough (née Chiselby), smote upon the ears of two nations like a 
chime of golden bells. Her visiting-cards with “Clayborough House, 
Sussex,” in the lower Jeft-hand corner, were, by those dames fortunate 
enough, to acquire them, never withdrawn from the great receptacles 
wherein, toward the end of the season, those thin little white ghosts 
of names and reputations accumulate in such multitude. When these 
were emptied and a fresh start made, these special bits of pasteboard 
were always retained to form the nucleus of a new collection. 

Following in her wake and pressing her hard for fame if not for 
fortune was the Professional Beauty, par estime, of the year. Her 
reputation was, of course, transatlantic (no reputation of home-manu- 
facture is of value in American eyes), and the greater part of her time 
was spent in the Happy Hunting-Grounds of London society, to the 
privileges of which she had attained by reason of the utter integrity 
of her physical perfection. She had taken advantage of the interreg- 
num between autumn country-house visiting (that period so prolific 
of results to the matrimonial sportsman) and the beginning of the 
season, to flit like a meteor through the most distinguished circles of 
her own countrymen, dazzling and fascinating all beholders by her 
incomparable charms. 

I had seen her riding in the Park, and even I, who have seen most 
of the celebrated beauties of my time, acknowledge her to be a fine 
figure of a woman. 

Then came two of the leaders of New York society, Mrs. I. 
Noble-Revere and Mrs. Munyon Pyle,—‘“ Money-Pile” Wall Street 
called her husband,—women with magnificent establishments, stupen- 
dous fortunes, immense social power, and—husbands. The latter, 
however, like well-trained servants, knew enough to minister to, with- 
out obtruding upon, the comfort and welfare of those who had acquired 
the right to command them. They were social nonentities, though 
financial magnates, and one never considered them. 

The list of the women closed with the star whose talent and genius 
were to entertain them in the earlier part of the evening, Madame 
Geneviéve Mirandu, the latest thing in operatic stellar attractions, also 
an American, born in the coal-regions of Pennsylvania, discovered by 
chance and educated by a syndicate of rich women, whose claims to 
her consideration and gratitude she had dispersed by a contemptuous 
kick of her small foot when she reached the topmost rung on that 
ladder of acquirement that had been erected for her through their 
means. Report had it that she was a nightingale difficult to lure, and 
I wondered at my master’s success in her direction more than in that 
of the others, high even as was their degree. 

The men, of whom, besides my master, there were some half- 
dozen, may be more easily dismissed. Perhaps first (place aua re- 
nommés) was Carolus Despard, the artist, concerning whom, thanks to 
his wide-spread reputation, it is unnecessary to go into detail. His 
studio, the most unique and gorgeous apartment I have ever seen (I 
had soon after an opportunity of studying it at my leisure, as will be 
shown farther on), is the gate of Paradise to the aspiring Bohemian. 
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Then there were two distinguished authors, one a Frenchman who 
was making a tour of this country for the frankly confessed purpose 
of publishing his views upon it, views which would be about as dis- 
criminating and valuable as the report of a prize-fight by a woman 
journalist, and the other a Russian exile, versatile, accomplished, and 
entertaining, who was working a Nihilistic vein of pure romance with 
beneficial effect upon a hitherto lean and hungry purse. He claimed 
to be a count, and, as Russia is a big country and: its illustrious waifs 
and strays rarely localize their birthplaces, no one disputed his claim. 
But I had seen him, about six years previously, at Monte Carlo with 
a croupier’s rake in his hand. However, I make it a point to forget 
many things. 

A Polish musician who played like a seraph and ate with his knife, 
a world-renowned traveller whose gyrations about the pole have gained 
him wider celebrity than that of the most skilful gymnast, Mr. Merton 
Harley, a gentleman who was, perhaps, my master’s most intimate 
friend, and Gordon Key,—God’s Donkey, they call him at the clubs, 
—one of the richest bachelors in New York and the most celebrated 
man-about-town, completed the number of guests. You may imagine 
whether, with such persons of distinction to cater for and serve, I was 
not on my mettle. 

But I was satisfied when, at eleven o’clock that night, I threw a 
last glance about the apartments and over the table before answering 
the electric bell which announced the return of Mr. Jaffrey with his 

uests. 

i The rooms were always beautiful, and they had been further 
adorned by a lavish supply of flowers. Indeed, so thickly scattered 
were the blossoms that it almost seemed as if the ceiling had opened 
and let fall a copious floral shower. The dining- and drawing-rooms 
opened out of each other, half-drawn portiéres of rare Persian rugs 
marking the distinction between them and making a very beautiful and 
rich framework for the exquisite picture of still-life that my artistic 
exertions had created. 

I do not remember whether I have noted the fact that Mr. Jaffrey’s 
apartment was situated at the very top of the house. -He had selected 
it from preference, and the lift made it as easily accessible as one of 
the lower floors. His dining-room, which I have not hitherto described, 
awaiting this as the most fitting opportunity for so doing, was a unique 
and exceedingly effective room. In order to carry out his scheme of 
decoration he had caused the original ceiling to be torn down and a 
high and vaulted roof to be substituted. This had been exquisitely 
painted by an artist of some local renown to represent the sky, over 
which by daylight fleecy clouds seemed sailing, while at night the effect 
was that of the evening heavens. Here and there at intervals stars 
had been cut, indistinguishable by day, but at night glowing with soft 
electric light, which, with the shaded candles upon the table, alone 
illumined the room. Other fixtures there were in the walls for use on 
ordinary occasions, but when my master especially wished to honor his 
guests the heavens smiled down upon them. 

He had selected for his table decorations that evening orchids, the 
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rarest and most fragile of flowers, and scarcely an inch of the exquisite 
table-cloth, a thing of cobwebby linen and lace: insertion laid upon 
palest green satin, showed, on account of this even more costly floral 
covering. In the middle of the table a great silver plateau, plain 
as a mirror, save for a narrow rococo edge, held on the middle of its 
burnished surface a picturesque heap of southern fruits,—apricots, nec- 
tarines, peaches, oranges, lemons, and huge clusters of black and trans- 
parent grapes, a sight to move the most jaded palate to fresh desire. 

Scarcely a suggestion of an interior was offered by the room itself, 
which looked like nothing so much as a tropical jungle, so lined were 
its walls with palms, great spreading ferns, orange-trees in flower and 
fruit, and cacti. A large Louis-Quinze screen of panelled mirrors 
hid the passage into the pantry and reflected the exquisite table and 
its glittering appointments. 

It was no wonder that a simultaneous exclamation escaped the 
women, used though they were to the superlative expression of nine- 
teenth-century luxury, when their eyes fell upon the beautiful scene. 
Even the duchess was moved to press her hosi’s arm in approval 
before relinquishing it as she took her seat. 

“ After all,” she said, in that cultivated English accent which her 
promotion has brought with it, “for absolute disregard of consequences, 
commend me to my own countrymen.” 

“ What-—er—what is the good of thinking of the-er—the-er con- 
sequences, your grace?” Mr. Jaffrey replied, as he stabbed a Little- 
Neck clam with his oyster-fork. “I-er suppose by consequences 
you-—er mean the cost. Why-er, I shall have made a good, an excel- 
lent bargain by this little-er expenditure to-night, don’t you know? 
I shall-er be ever so much richer to-morrow; richer in memories, 
richer in-er esthetic acquirement, richer in-er experience, and richer 
in—er—in—er—oh, in ever so many ways.” 

' I was filling Miss Belmine’s glass with Chablis as he said this, and 
she was remarking to Count Nihilo Runoff,— 
_ “Her grace is out in full regalia to-night. What diamonds! 
Look at that sun! and those crescents! and that string of gems about 
her neck! Almost barbaric, such glitter, don’t you think ?” 

In common with the count I glanced at the duchess, and did not 
wonder that the Beauty had been moved to exclamation by her appear- 
ance. 

All the women were dressed or undressed, as you choose to call it, 
within an inch of their lives; but she, the apotheosis of malted grain, 
Her Grace of Clayborough, outshone them all. 

She was a very beautiful woman of the brunette type, and her 
gown, of a curious shade of rose satin, clouded over the bust and over 
the huge puffs which did service for sleeves by a deep fall of black 
Jace, was splendidly becoming. Her own bosom and that of her gown 
were fairly ablaze with diamonds, and a superb sun shone from the 
dark masses of her rich black hair, like a single planet in a midnight 
sky. The string of gems to which Miss Belmine referred was one 
that was frequently noted by the society paragraphers. It was a chain 
of very pure white stones, in a setting of white gold so delicate as to 
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show scarcely at all. This was wound once about her neck and then 
fell, in a loose loop, to her waist. She had a trick, apparently due to 
absent-mindedness, but doubtless the result of studied effect, of toying 
with this scintillating chain, raising it in a careless handful, dropping 
it as if it were a string of Scotch pebbles, and letting it trickle casually 
through her slender fingers, only to catch it up again and repeat the 


‘ process. In this manner, when her hands were not otherwise em- 


ployed, the diamonds were kept in constant motion, and so glittered 
and sparkled and shone and burned, attracting and fascinating the gaze 
of the most careless beholder. 

She was the guest of Mrs. Munyon Pyle, and the latter, seated on 
my master’s left, was recounting to Carolus Despard, who had taken 
her in, some close shave that their brougham had had on the way to 
the opera. I caught the end of the story as, in my tour of the table, 
I reached them : 

“?Twas really a narrow escape. The horses are new,—Munny has 
just bought them,—and, as I have been down to Tuxedo for the past 
week, they have not had much exercise.”’ 

“Ah, yes; fresh as paint, I suppose. Those brutes of coachmen 
never properly obey orders as to exercising, unless your eye is on them. 
I congratulate you and the duchess upon your escape.” He raised his 
glass, and, leaning forward, caught her grace’s eye, to embrace her in 
the toast. 

“To our good fortune and the disappointment of the gods!” he 
exclaimed, bowing to the two women in turn. 

My master of course raised his wine and joined in drinking the 
toast, drawling, as he deposited the empty glass again on the table,— 

“ An excellent-er sentiment, Caro, but—er—er @ cause de quoi?” 

"The story was then rehearsed for his benefit, but I lost it, as my 
duties called me out of earshot. As I was about serving her grace 
with petits souvenirs en ambuscade, a la Yvette Guilbert, an absolutely 
new creation of the chef whom my master patronized and a sort of 
entrée en coquille, the elements of which were so skilfully disguised and 
so artistically produced that though the flavoring was strong it did not 
offend the most fastidious palate, while it awoke a thousand delicious 
reminiscences of past feasts,—as I was about serving this novel and 
seductive entrée, I say, I heard my master ask,— 

“ Had-er—had you your footman with you, Mrs. Pyle?” 

Mrs. Pyle shrugged her shoulders. 

“ Unfortunately, no,” she replied. “The creature has taken*‘this 
time to indulge in some sort of illness. So stupid of him! It’s a 
horrid nuisance for me, just now while the duchess is with me; but I 
have a new man coming to-morrow.” 

“ Will you-er—will you drive home with the same horses ?” 

, “Oh, yes, I suppose so. The streets will be quiet by that time, 
and there will be no danger.” 

Mr. Jaffrey shook his head. 

“ T-er am not so sure of that,” he said.  I-er shall send my man 
home with you on the box. He-er is a quick-witted rascal, don’t you 





know, and-er no end of a fellow about horses. He-er. 
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Again I was obliged to pass out of hearing, reluctant though I was 
‘to obey the necessity, but I found later on that my master’s arguments 
had prevailed, as I received orders from him, after the supper was con- 
cluded and the guests had passed into the drawing-room, to hold 
myself in readiness to occupy the second seat on the box of Mrs. 
Pyle’s brougham when that lady should see fit to depart. 

It was not until some two hours later, however, that the desirable- 
ness of such a proceeding seemed to suggest itself to Mrs. Pyle. It 
was half-after two, and I had had time to set the dining-room in order 
after the hotel-men had cleared the table, and to catch several cat-naps - 
in my sitting-room, before I was summoned. My light slumbers had 
been disturbed by dreams in which the gleaming gems worn by the 
Duchess of Clayborough played a prominent part. It seemed to me 
that I was in a sort of bower, watching a cascade falling from a great 
height. I thought that as it fell it seemed to change into a rainbow 
of wonderful colors which, although a rainbow, was yet marvellously 
luminous and brilliant. I said aloud, “ They must be throwing colored 
electric lights upon it to give it that appearance,” and a voice answered 
me, “Fool! those are diamonds, not water, which you see there. 
Plunge in your hands and help yourself; such a chance does not come 
twice in a man’s lifetime. You will be rich, rich, rich!’ And I did as 
the voice bade me, but, instead of grasping that glittering, scintillating 
stream, I awoke to find myself clutching with both hands the leg of 
the table. 

To say the dream did not affect me would be untrue. The sight 
of such diamonds as those worn by her grace vould arouse the cupidity 
of men less easily tempted than I. I could*not help casting up the 
probable value of that splendid trinket, and picturing to myself the 
easy and comfortable existence which its possession would insure to a 
man skilful enough to acquire it. 

When I answered the bell which aroused me from dreams and 
visions connected with those fascinating sparklers, I found the guests 
assembling in the hall, preparing for departure and showering upon 
their host superlative expressions of their appreciation of his entertain- 
ment, uttered, however, in that languid, almost bored, manner and 
tone which might mislead one not familiar with the customs of fashion- 
able society. 

As I appeared upon the scene, Mr. Jaffrey was folding the duchess 
in a wrap of black and gold brocade, lined and edged about its numer- 
ous capes with royal ermine, and was fastening it at the throat with a 
deftness that would have done credit to a French maid. He was 
exceedingly clever in his comprehension of the puzzling details of 
woman’s dress, and was never betrayed into the awkwardness frequently 
occasioned his sex by those capricious and bewildering eccentricities, 
hooks and eyes. 

“You are the first man who has ever solved the intricacies of that 
fastening,” her grace was saying, with her beautiful face raised to his, 
and her big, languorous black eyes glowing into the blue ones just 
above her. 

His hands still lingered below the softly rounded chin, as if they 
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loved their task, and as she spoke he slowly dropped them, with that 
deliberateness of movement peculiar to him, to the next fastening just 
over her bosom. 

“There is-er a fastening here,” he said, lowering his voice and 
meeting her challenging look with one full of significance, “ which the 
world says is—er—is securely defended against all attempts. Would-er 
—would that I had equal comprehension of—er—of the-er mysteries 
of its peculiar construction.” 

He had dropped a pace or two back, and, with his hands thrust 
into his pockets, was standing confronting her, with a bold look of 
admiration on his face. 

She lowered her eyes for an instant, and then raised them, filled 
with alluring encouragement, to his. 

“And yet its secret might so easily be forced from its owner’s 
keeping by—the right man,” she replied, softly. Then, changing her 
tone and extending both hands, she continued, “The charm of this 
place makes us quite forget decency. The tardiness of our departure 
will make you repent your hospitality. It has been quite too delicious, 
and I shall remember it for ever and ever. Good-night! Many 
thanks! ‘Too bad to take your man out at this hour, but I confess I 
shall feel safer. You are going down with us? Quite unnecessary. 
You will? Oh, you prince of hosts!” And so, conducted by my 
master, the charming group trooped out to the lift, quite filling it by 
their number, while I took the stairs. 

Among the carriages waiting below, that of Mrs. Pyle was dis- 
tinguishable by the fretfulness and impatience of its horses. They 
had _ been waiting some time, and had grown nervous and tired. Mr. 
Jaffrey placed the two ladies within, and I mounted the box, my master 
explaining to the coachman that, in consequence of the late difficulty 
with the horses, Mrs. Pyle felt nervous at not having another man at 
hand in event of accident. 

The fellow was evidently a surly brute, although too well trained 
to make any reply to Mr. Jaffrey, but no sooner had we started than 
he began muttering to himself some remarks upon the cursed inter- 
ference of other people. 

I pretended to take no notice of him, being, in fact, too much 
occupied with my own thoughts to spare any of them to him. Sud- 
denly, however, he began a more direct attack upon me. 

“And nobody but a damned understrapper as didn’t dare say his 
soul was his own would let himself be sent out on such business at 
such an hour,” he said. 

This stirred me up. “ What’s that you say ?” I cried. 

He repeated his remark, with a good many insulting additions, and 
—well, it is not necessary to repeat what I answered. The details of 
a fight are never very interesting reading, unless to the sporting world ; 
it is enough to say that we had it back and forth, back and forth, 
hotter and hotter, until both our tempers were at boiling pitch and his 
hands shook so he could hardly hold the reins. 

“Look here,” said I, finally, “I’ve had enough of your gab. 
Hold your jaw, now, and I’!] meet you to-morrow, like a man, in any 
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stable you name, where we'll have fair play, and, by ——, I'll knock 
the stuffing out of your——” 

But I never finished the sentence ; for just then we came to a bit 
of road which was roped off with red lanterns, leaving a narrow 
passage-way for carriages. The horses had been growing excitable 
under his angry hands, and the sight of the red lights proved too 
much for their nerves. One shied violently ; this frightened the other ; 
the carriage swerved sharply to the right, nearly throwing me off the 
box, and then up Madison Avenue we tore, wholly at the mercy of 
the maddened brutes, who had absolutely escaped control. 

I heard a faint shriek from the carriage, evidently from one of the 
terrified women within, then the windows being shut down into their 
sockets, and a wild shout from Mrs. Pyle,— 

“Shall we jump? Shall we jump? Oh, heavens! what is it?” 

I yelled back, “Not for your lives! Keep still; it is a clear 
road, and we’ll soon get them under.” But at such a pace were we 
going that it was all I could do to keep myself upon the he 

“Are you done up? Shall I take the reins? Hand them over, 
if you want,” I gasped out to the coachman, all sense of anger being 
forgotten in this common danger which stared us in the face. 

He gave a grunt implying that he could still hold on, although his 
doing so was almost an empty form, for his touch upon the lines was 
all but useless. Just then, as ill luck would have it, we heard the 
sound of a gong in the distance. 

“Good God! A fire-engine!” I ejaculated, and the next moment 
we saw it looming down the avenue, a great, horrible, angry-looking 
monster rushing furiously toward us. “Turn them into the sidewalk, 
—into a house,—anywhere!” I cried to the almost exhausted man 
beside me; “can’t you?” 
ae no!” he breathed, agonizedly: “they won’t mind my 
rand.” 

Another instant, and the thing was upon us. I have a very con- 
fused impression of what happened. In talking it over afterward 
with the coachman (who turned out a very decent and plucky fellow), 
we agreed that the horses, on coming abreast of the engine, jumped to 
one side, bolted again, and brought up against the hook-and-ladder 
truck, At all events, the brougham was overturned, the shafts snapped 
off close to the body of the carriage, we were thrown violently to the 
ground, and the horses escaped to pursue their own sweet will, being 
captured, the next morning, somewhere up in Harlem. 

I was lucky enough to get off scot-free, and my first thoughts were 
for my companion. He, poor chap, was lying with his head broken 
open by the curbstone, against which he had fallen, Then I remem- 
bered the ladies, who had been my special charge. I went back to the 
a which lay upon its side, and from which no sound pro- 


As I limped along I couldn’t for the life of me help thinking of 
my dream, that glorious, dazzling, glittering dream, and of a voice 
which had said, “ Help yourself! Such a chance does not come twice 
in a lifetime.” 
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The avenue had been quite deserted when we collided against the 
hook-and-ladder truck, and this and the engine had proceeded on 
their ways, too much occupied with the danger it was their business to 
relieve to heed our strait. Now, however, one or two policemen hove 
in sight, doubtless warned of trouble by the appearance of the run- 
aways, 

i had but a couple of moments in which to investigate the amount 
of damage sustained by the two ladies, when one of the officers 
accosted me. 

“ Anybody killed?” he asked. 

“No; but two ladies injured,” I replied. 

“ Badly 2” 

“‘Can’t say: they are both unconscious.” 

I mentioned their names, which duly impressed him, and the fact 
that both, the duchess particularly, wore jewels of great value, suggest- 
ing that it would be well to keep the mob at a distance, for a goodly 
number of persons, springing seemingly from the pavement, were 
already gathered about the carriage. 

He nodded and took measures to carry my advice into effect, while 
a second officer hurried off to the nearest patrol-box to telephone for 
an ambulance. 

It was a matter of little difficulty to revive Mrs. Pyle, who had 
merely fainted from terror, and who on coming to herself showed 
signs of hysteria until she discovered the more serious plight of the 
duchess. The latter presented a sorry spectacle. In the overset of 
the carriage she had been thrown violently forward, her head striking 
with considerable force, probably, against the hard edge of the door. 
This blow, besides stunning her, had cut a deep gash in her white 
forehead, from which the blood was flowing freely down over her face 
and neck, staining with hideous contrast the ermine trimming of her 
gorgeous wrap. 

We succeeded in extricating her from the overturned carriage, and 
placed her in a more comfortable position upon the cushions which we 
made into a temporary couch upon the sidewalk. A messenger was 
sent for the nearest doctor, and another to a neighboring stable for a 
carriage, Mrs. Pyle’s sensibilities being horribly outraged at the idea 
of placing a duchess within a police ambulance! 

By the time the physician arrived, however, her grace had regained 
consciousness, and after a hasty examination he delighted Mrs. Pyle 
with the assurance that no serious damage, aside from the temporary 
disfiguration of the ducal countenance, had been sustained by her noble 

uest. 
. We placed the women in the carriage, and I again became their 
escort, depositing them within a few minutes at the door of Mrs. Pyle’s 
residence on the corner of Madison Avenue and —th Street. Both 
ladies were profuse in expressions of gratitude for my attentions to 
them. 
When I reached home I found my master in bed and asleep, and 
therefore waited until morning before acquainting him with the news 
of the disaster. Then—for I had many thoughts, some of them strange 
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and perplexing enough, to occupy my mind—I sat down with a cigar 
in my room and spent an hour in meditation. 

My first act the next morning was to take in the paper and run my 
eyes down its first page. There it was, what I sought for, in a prominent 
position, with a large-lettered and appropriately sensational head-line : 

“ Accident to Two Leaders of Society, and Robbery of the Duchess 
of Clayborough! The horses attached to the brougham of Mrs. Mun- 
yon Pyle run away and cause a loss to the Duchess of Clayborough of 
many thousend dollars. 

“ Last night, as the Duchess of Clayborough, née Chiselby, and 
Mrs. Munyon Pyle, wife of ‘Munny’ Pyle the great Wall Street 
operator, were returning in the latter’s brougham from some social 
function, the horses took fright at a fire-engine and became unmanage- 
able. In spite of the most skilful attempts upon the part of the 
coachman to control them, the animals bolted, and, coming into col- 
lision with a hook-and-ladder truck, dashed the brougham to pieces, 
freeing themselves from the shafts and escaping to parts unknown. 

“A crowd quickly collected, and the two ladies were rescued at once 
from their dangerous positions and an investigation made as to the 
extent of their injuries. It was found that Mrs. Pyle had merely suc- 
cumbed to terror, and she was easily restored, but the Duchess of 
Clayborough had been less fortunate. While escaping serious hurt, 
her grace’s head had sustained very considerable injuries, which will 
for a long time leave their marks upon her beautiful countenance. 

“ More than this, upon her return to the magnificent home of Mrs. 
Pyle, whose guest she is, the duchess discovered that she had either lost 
or been robbed of the celebrated string of diamonds that had formed 
part of her attire during the evening, and of which the world has heard 
so much. | 

“ Late as the hour was, Mrs. Pyle, who is naturally deeply chagrined 
at the whole affair, caused the police to be notified, and it is hoped that 
the dastardly scoundrel who took advantage of the hapless lady’s un- 
fortunate plight may be speedily brought to justice. The police are 
confident of success in the matter.” 

I had scarcely concluded the article when I was summoned to the 
door by the ringing of the electric bell. I found two gentlemen in 
official dress standing without. 

I at once recognized one as being the policeman who had first 
arrived upon the scene the previous night; but before I could salute 
him he had made a sign to his comrade, who, stepping forward, clapped 
+ my wrists a pair of very simply fashioned and unlovely bracelets. 

ad they been a more novel adornment to my person I had, perhaps, 
been more mindful of their discomfort. As it was, their contact was 
similar to the embrace of an old acquaintance. 

It is possible for me to impress my features with an enormous 
variety of expressions, and now I looked simple and surprised amaze- 
ment and appeared too astonished for words, The officer caught my 
look, and was evidently somewhat deceived by it. 

“Tt’s for a charge of robbery,” he explained, rather apologetically ; 
“and you must come along with us.” 
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“ Robbery !” I exclaimed, as innocently as if I had not just finished 
reading the whole account of it. “ Robbery of what ?” 

He explained briefly, and asserted his intention of searching my 
rooms and possessions. 

I knew I had nothing to fear froin this proceeding, and assured 
him he was at liberty to do so, but begged that while he was engaged 
in the operation he would allow me to wake my master and explain 
matters to him. 

To this, after locking the outer door and slipping the key into his 
pocket, he assented. I asked him to free my wrists, that I might 
assist my master with his toilet, but he absolutely refused to do so, 
and posted his comrade outside Mr. Jaffrey’s chamber to see that I 
made no attempt to give them the slip. They turned me inside out to 
assure themselves that the chain was not somewhere upon my person, 
and then I was allowed to pass into my master’s room. 

As I crossed the threshold, I drew to the door behind me and 
then softly and quickly turned the key in the lock. This done, I 
pulled the heavy portiére of pale-green and silver tapestry close over 
the key-hole and chinks, for I thought that my master, taken thus by 
surprise, might be betrayed into some ejaculation or remark which it 
would be quite as well the confounded rascals outside should not hear. 
Then I approached the bed and stood for a moment contemplating its 
occupant. 

It is quite singular, I think, how unexpected kindness queers us, 
sometimes. I remember well that the day when my eyes first fell upon 
Mr. Jaffrey sitting, the picture of a disgusted, vacant-looking dude, in 
the jury-box of the court-room, I thought to myself, “ Well, you 
are the d—dest apology for a man I ever saw.” If I had had a good 
chance to do so, I would have rifled his pockets as remorselessly as I 
would have picked the meat off a grilled bone, and would have kicked 
aside his carcase with as little compunction as I would have tossed the 
worthless bone away. 

Then he had come out and spoken to me, had treated me like a man 
and not a scoundrel, had shown an interest in me and offered to help 
me; and I had looked at him in sheer wonderment. Then I went to 
jail, and all the time I was there, serving out my time, I sort of 
thought over his offer to me, and a queer feeling got into me ; and after I 
went to bed nights I would keep seeing his face, the face of a fashion- 
able dude, of a tailor’s dummy and a woman’s pal, and I would hear 
over and over again the tones of his soft, drawling voice, until, some- 
how or other, they grew into me and got to be a part of my life. 

I looked down at him now, as he lay there, and wondered more and 
more at his power over me. He did not look the sort of man who 
would have much influence over such a devil’s scullion as I. 

But he was a handsome man ; no one could deny that. As he lay 
there sleeping as soundly and as innocently as a child, he looked more 
like a beautiful woman than a man. His skin was as fair and soft as 
skin could be, tinted with a delicate color which would never become 
florid. His face was clean-shaven, save for his moustache, and his 
mouth was most beautifully cut, the lips curved and gentle and guiltless 
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of those marks of sensuality and indulgence which mar so many mas- 
culine lips. His lashes were long and curling like a child’s, and, as he 
slept, lay heavily underscoring his closed lids ; and his rather long light 
hair lay tossed carelessly over a brow as white as a girl’s, 

As I stood gazing at him I wondered if I had got to leave him for 
good and all, and if this were the last time I should stand there in that 
womanish room and render him such vapid service as it would have 
nauseated me to render any other man. 

And—would any one believe it ?—as I stood there thinking that, 
down from my ridiculous face, for the first time in my life, from the 
eyes of me, Jenkins Hanby, there rolled a great, big drop and fell, 
before I could stop it, plump on his face. I would not have told this, 
only it was that which woke him up. 

“ Why-er, what the devil!” he cried, opening his eyes wide and 
brushing his hand over his cheek ; “ raining !” 

I had drawn back a step, ashamed of my chicken-heartedness, and, 
as he spoke, I again advanced to his side. 

“It’s I, sir,” I said, respectfully but quickly, making no explana- 
tion of the ridiculous folly that had been the means of waking him ; 
then, with a backward motion of the head, “ There’s cops in the other 
room.” 

Mr. Jaffrey sprang erect, and a steely spark came into his blue eyes. 

“Cops!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What do they want here? And you, 
Hanby, what have you got those twisters on your wrists for?” 

He spoke sharp and quick, as he always did under the influence of 
excitement or emotion. 

It took me but a few moments to explain the whole matter to him. 
When I had finished we looked at each other in dead silence for a 
minute; then he said,— 

“ Any proof against you, Hanby ?” 

“ Not a bit, sir,” I replied. 

“ You'll have to go with them, I suppose?” 

I nodded. _ 

He waited a little, apparently lost in thought, then looked me 
straight in the eyes and said,— 

“Your past character may tell against you. If—if by any chance 
you should be convicted, I’ll see that you are released, Hanby. Un- 
derstand ?” 

I sprang forward, understanding only too well. 

“No, sir,” I cried. “No, sir; don’t you do it. There isn’t a 
shadow of evidence against me, excepting that I had the opportunity, 
and the fact of my past. But if I should get a term for it, what will 
it matter? You know it’s an old story with me, and I don’t mind it. 
Don’t you interfere and mix yourself up in it. Now don’t, for God’s 
sake, sir!” 

He got out of bed and held out his hand to me. Then, seeing 
that the handcuffs made it impossible for me to respond to his gesture, 
which, knowing my place well, I would not have done in any case, he 
changed his intention and laid his hand for a moment on my shoulder, 
looking down into my eyes with a strange light in his own. 
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“You are a good little chap, Hanby,” he said. “TI will see to it 
that you don’t suffer, you may be sure. Now I'll get into my clothes 
and see those gentlemen in the other room. You go and show them 
where the weeds are, and I’ll soon appear.” 

My arrest resulted as I had anticipated it would. Nothing save 
opportunity could be proved against me. Certain events connected 
with my past, known to the police, were brought forward as evidence 
against my character, but Mr. Jaffrey had engaged a skilful lawyer as 
= for me, and it was a simple matter for him to secure my dis- 
charge. 

After a slight detention, therefore, I was released and permitted to 
return to the performance of those duties which had grown so agreeable 
to me, while the police were left to the task of unravelling a mystery 
we kept their abilities on the stretch for a pretty considerable 
period. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


THE woman’s name most often bracketed with that of my master 
in the society journals was that of Leila Caprices, the young wife of a 
wealthy South American. She had been a New York girl of good 
birth but little fortune, less remarkable for beauty than for a certain 
daring originality of style and mode of life, which had gained her 
some prominence in the social world even before her union with the 
large fortune of José Caprices. 

Since her marriage and the consequent unloosing of those bonds of 
feminine restraint which are traditionally supposed to hamper somewhat 
the flights of maidenly aspirations, she had become emancipated with 
a vengeance. Probably among all the well-aired reports and scandals 
of metropolitan life no name figured more frequently and conspicuously 
than did hers. Her reputation was a thing of shreds and patches, yet, 
like a torn and tattered flag whose very rags make it of greater value 
to loyal hearts, in the sight of that society of which it was so promi- 
nent an oriflamme the reputation of Leila Caprices was conailpualiig 
enhanced by reason of the scars it bore. 

Even before her connubial felicity had learned to stand alone, its 
tender feet had tottered on the brink of the Divorce Court, and, now 
that time had taught it to march by itself, it trod firmly along the 
edge of the matrimonial precipice, dreading no tumble, because bul- 
warked by an unexpected and very considerable legacy from a deceased 
admirer, whom rumor had selected to be the co-respondent in the case 
it was anticipating, when that grisly suitor, Death, stepped in and 
appropriated Leila Caprices’ victim for its own. 

She had two children,—her “little mistakes” she called them, not 
by way of fun, but from simple conviction,—charming little creatures, 
excellently trained and disciplined by the French bonne who had had 
charge of them from their birth, and for whom they felt far more 
affection than for their mother. I used frequently to come across 
them in the Park, and often stopped for a little conversation with the 
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woman, who was glad of an opportunity to talk to some one in her 
own tongue. 

She it was who gave me much information about her mistress, 
whom she detested, and who, she asserted, loved absolutely no one in 
the world besides herself and her caniche, a wretched little Russian 
poodle, painfully disfigured by the shears. 

The latest fancy of this Supreme Social Success had been my 
master, not that she cared the snap of her exquisitely manicured little 
finger about him, but merely because it was her aim to link her name 
with the latest thing in the way of celebrities. Their connection (a 
perfectly harmless one, I am sure, as I had free access to their corre- 
spondence) was a prolific subject of gossip ; and many and varied were 
the rumors current concerning it. 

Singular as it may seem, I had never laid eyes upon the woman, 
and, as I felt a deep interest in everything which related to my master, 
I determined to make an opportunity of seeing her. Therefore, having 
discovered, that she was to give a dinner and theatre-party upon a 
certain evening, I resolved to go to the extravagance of an admission 
ticket solely for the purpose of satisfying my curiosity in her regard. 

The play was “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” and the house, with 
the exception of the boxes, was tolerably full at the rise of the curtain. 
At the fashionable time, midway in the first act, the holders of boxes 
began to make their languid and noisy appearance. I had secured a 
position that commanded the box which I had learned at the ticket- 
office had been engaged by Sefiora Caprices, as, although an American 
and living in New York, she insisted upon being styled by virtue of 
her husband’s foreign extraction. 

It was not until the curtain was going up for the second time that 
signs of occupancy were visible in the space upon which my eyes were 
fixed. Suddenly, however, the attention of the audience was diverted 
from the stage and turned upon the box, into which several conspicuous 
figures were making a noisy and consequently effective entrance. 

It took some moments for these to relieve themselves of their 
wraps and get seated to their own satisfaction, if not to that of their 
companions. When, however, this was finally accomplished, I observed 
that the figures which attracted most notice from that portion of the 
audience in my immediate vicinity were those of a man and a woman 
who occupied positions facing, not the stage, but the auditorium. 

“Courtice Jaffrey and Leila Caprices !” “ That’s Courtice Jaffrey |” 
“'There’s Leila Caprices!” ‘‘ You’ve heard of Courtice Jaffrey, the 
New York dude, the greatest Johnny in America?” “ Yes, she was 
Leila Goldsborough a 

It was this last remark, among the many called forth by the 
appearance of the Caprices party, that made me start forward and gaze 
even more intently at the box. 

Leila Goldsborough! I have a memory, as I have said before, 
and few things, from names to the most trivial occurrences, escape it. 
These five syllables thus placed were perfectly familiar to me, and I 
easily recalled the circumstance of my becoming acquainted with them. 

It was eight years ago when I first heard that name, and in 
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Vienna. I was at that time valet to-Lord What’s-his-name, whem I 
have before alluded to, and who was then occupying the post of 
British ambassador to the Austrian court. Lord What’s-his-name had 
also in his employ a young Englishman acting as private secretary, an 
attractive young scoundrel who was well calculated to look after his 
own interests unless dominated by his passions, which were exceedingly 
keen. Although our positions in his lordship’s household were on a 
very different footing, I was so much more proficient in the man 
accomplishments that most powerfully appealed to the young secretary’s 
taste that he rather looked up to and courted me. 

One day he took me into his confidence respecting his most recent 
love-affair, and asked me to become witness to a secret marriage between 
himself and the object of his affections. The latter was a young 
American girl, poor and not even beautiful, a sort of dependant upon 
a rich aunt with whom she was making a European tour. 

I did everything I could to turn him from his purpose, but without 
result. Something about the girl had completely captivated him, and 
as, like the late Empress of the French, she was only to be won by 
the door of the chapel, he had determined to yield to her scruples. 

I don’t think he had much fear of the result of a marriage cere- 
mony, for he had no prospects, and so nothing to lose should this girl 
ever make public her claim ; while she, being financially at the mercy 
of a relative who would most certainly turn her adrift if the fact of a 
clandestine and ill-advised marriage came to light, had every reason for 
concealing it. ' 

So these two impulsive young fools, overcome with a mad and 
senseless passion for each other, were married by the chaplain of a little 
Church-of-England chapel in Vienna, who had been a school-mate of 
the groom. And the name of the bride was Leila Goldsborough ! 

I turned to a gentleman standing beside me. 

“ Would you be so kind, sir,” I requested, “as to allow me to use 
your glass a moment ?” 

He nodded good-naturedly, and handed the article to me. I ad- 
justed it to my eyes and looked at the box. 

The woman over whose shoulder my master was leaning was note- 
worthy ; there could be no doubt on that point. She was rather a 
small woman,—that is, she was certainly not above the average size,— 
but her figure was more perfectly proportioned and modelled than that 
of any other woman I have ever seen. There was not a line or curve 
about it that one would have had altered. Thesleeveless bodice of her 
black chiffon gown, precariously held in position upon the shoulders 
by diamond clasps, following the fashion was cut tremendously low, 
exposing a bust of ivory, and an exquisitely turned neck encircled by a 
single row of emeralds. As far as her chin all was admirable, but the 
rest left much to be desired. 

Her hair had evidently been subjected to a wash which had changed 
it from the auburn shade which I remembered into a lifeless yellow, 
that went badly with a face intended for a different setting. A very 
beautiful tiara of emeralds rested above the fluffy fringe, and the stones 
matched in color, though not in shade, the artificially darkened eyes 
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which shone beneath them. Her complexion had been naturally sallow 
and colorless, but of all physical faults of omission that is, perhaps, 
the easiest to remedy, and at present a very natural and becoming tint 
glowed upon Sefiora Caprices’ cheeks. 

Sefiora Caprices—Leila Goldsborough—Mrs. Edward Rising! A 
trinity of personalities. What luck to have come across her again! 
Why, she would be a perfect gold-mine to me, a comfortable support 
for my old age, a goose that should yield golden eggs whereby I should 
exist ! 

Bigamy is an ugly cloud to sail down upon the sunshine of a 
woman’s life. A thousand irregularities of conduct cannot compare 
with it. A lady of Sefiora Caprices’ position will pay well to avert its 
shadow. 

And how, perhaps you will ask, did I know that this lady had 
committed so dark a crime as that? Because only the week before I 
had chanced to read in the Court Journal, which Mr. Jaffrey took in, 
that the Hon. Edward Rising, M.P. for shire, and his charming 
wife Lady Edith, the youngest daughter of Lord What’s-his-name, 
were guests at Great Lodge, Wiltshire. What a conglomeration of 
coincidences life is, to be sure! I wondered if the Honorable Edward 
would likewise remember me. 

It was about this time that there began to appear in the newspapers 
certain paragraphs calling attention to the fact that Sefiora Caprices 
was being made the victim of a mysterious system of theft. The mis- 
fortunes of the lady formed an excellent source of copy for the journals, 
and reporters made much of so golden an opportunity. Many persons, 

nowing Leila Caprices’ love of notoriety to be equal to that of the 
most ambitious actress, shrugged their shoulders at the whole business 
and. denounced it as a “free advertising dodge.” Others there were 
who, being familiar with the jewels asserted to have been stolen, and 
noting that they were, indeed, no longer to be seen adorning the lady’s 
toilet, believed that they were, in fact, missing from her possession, 
but, winking knowingly at one another, suggested that the times were 
hard, money was tight, investments had depreciated, and the Sefiora’s 
income might be inadequate to cope with the whims of so notoriously 
extravagant a woman as its mistress. 

Here and there might be found a few credulous fools simple enough 
to believe that on an average of once a week an article of great value 
could be stolen from an exceedingly clever and wide-awake woman, 
leaving her completely in the dark as to the thief. 

I heard a number of gentlemen discussing the affair in my master’s 
smoking-room, one night, while I was serving them with champagne, 
opened by Mr. Jaffrey in payment of some lost wager. Knowing 
what I did, I could not help laughing in my sleeve at the wild and 
various guesses they made as to the solution of the mystery. The 
subject had been started by one of the men, apropos of a sensational 
paragraph in the morning Report announcing a fresh loss to Sefiora 
Caprices. 

“'Weren’t you with her last night, Courty?” a man asked, after 
many opinions had been hazarded and demolished. 
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Mr. Jaffrey, who had changed his evening coat for a lounging- 
jacket of violet velvet turned out with black satin, was leaning back 
wearily in a deep-seated Morris chair. He was smoking a scented 

d, up to now, been merely a listener to the dialogue 


cigarette, and ha 
of the others. 

He had not seemed himself since reading a note that had been 
brought by a liveried flunky while I was dressing him, late that after- 
noon. I noticed that he went very white while reading it, and he had 
ordered me to substitute the Tuxedo for the claw-hammer which I was 
holding ready for him to put on. 

“T shall not go out to-night, Hanby,” he had said, but, after a 
moment’s consideration, had again changed his mind and kept his 
engagement. He was to dine with some gentlemen at the Union 
League Club. 

He now nodded his head lazily. 

“ Er—yes,” he drawled, as if the subject bored him. 

“Did you notice that she wore this particular pin about her? 
You’re such a cuss for observing the details of a woman’s dress !” 

Again my master nodded. 

“ Well, what do you suppose became of it? Got any theory ?” 

Mr. Jaffrey shook his head. 

“ Well, it’s damned queer,” one of the other men ejaculated. 

“Yes, a case for Sherlock Holmes,” said another. “I'd give con- 
siderable to know where that pin is: wouldn’t you?” 

The others grunted assent. My master opened his eyes and dropped 
the end of his cigarette into a wrought-iron cuspidor which stood beside 
him. Then he took out a scented handkerchief and passed it once or 
twice across his lips to dissipate the odor of tobacco from his fair 
moustache. Replacing it in his pocket, he rested his elbows upon the 
cushioned arms of the chair, joined together his immaculate finger-tips, 
and then remarked,— 

“ How-er—how much would you give, Billy? ‘Considerable’ is 
so—er—so vague, don’t you know ?” 

Mr. Bettall, the man he called “ Billy,” feeling that his money was 
pretty safe, became bold. 

“Oh, I’'d give a hundred dollars, easy. The reward would cover 
that, you know.” 

“‘ Bat-er if the information could not be used to-er—to secure the 
reward, don’t you know ?” 

“Then for the mere satisfaction of knowing, egad!” the other re- 
turned, and applied himself to his champagne. 

I was at that moment filling my master’s glass, and he took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to give me a few words of direction in a low 
voice. I left the room to obey his order, and returned almost im- 
mediately, holding in my hand a small pasteboard jeweller’s box, which 
I delivered to him. 

The men stared. No one thought he had any particular reason for 
questioning the sincerity of Mr. Bettall’s offer. Holding the little box 
in his hand, he turned to the latter. 

“ Billy,” he said, “do you-er—do you want to back down ?” 
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“Not I,” returned Bettall, stoutly, although the astonishment upon 
his dark little face was so profound as to be almost comical. 

“Well, then—er, gentlemen, here’s the pin,” said my master, rising 
languidly and lifting the cover from the tiny box. 

A general exclamation naturally followed upon the announcement. 
The men rose and pressed aronnd Mr. Jaffrey, curiosity and surprise 
upon every face and interrogation in every eye. ‘Their vocal utterances 
were rather too profane for repetition. 

My master handed the box to Mr. Bettall, who examined the pin 
curiously for some moments and then passed it to another man, and so 
it went from hand to hand, each gentleman in turn making his com- 
ments upon it. 

It was an ornament which appeared to be of great value, though 
small in size; in shape a star, of which a very large ruby formed the 
centre and diamonds of fair size the points. 

As it reached the last man in the group, he took it from the box 
and held it close to the flame of a lamp which burned upon a side table. 
As he replaced it in its plain and unworthy case Mr. Jaffrey addressed 
him: 

“ Well-er, Bellew, what do you think of. it ?” 

Mr. Bellew laughed : 

“Oh, the diamonds are all right, I guess.” 

“The diamonds!” one or two ejaculated, while others pressed my 
master for an explanation of the circumstance of the pin being in his 
possession. wy 

o Jaffrey smiled, showing his even, white teeth beneath his mous- 
tache. 

“Bellew has remarked what the pawnbroker, at whose shop I 
found it, had also—er discovered ; that the-er supposed ruby is only a 
bit of-er—of glass. Eh-er, Bellew?” 

Mr. Bellew, a connoisseur in gems, nodded. 

“ And you found the thing 2” Bettall interposed, eagerly. 

“ At—well-er, I won’t say where, for the lady who presides over 
the establishment is—er exceedingly solicitous of its reputation, as she-er 
does not wish to.be considered a receiver of—er stolen goods, She-er 
pledged me to-er secrecy before delivering over the-er—the pin ; and 
as-er I am going to amuse myself by studying up this case with a view 
to-er finding the Sefiora’s other jewels, if, that is, if-er she wants them 
found, you understand, I~er—I am willing to preserve silence upon the 
point. 

“Then you have some theory?” Mr. Bettall repeated. 

My master again shook his head. 

“But you must have, or you wouldn’t think of following up this 
clue,” the other insisted. 

Mr. Jaffrey gazed for a moment at the tip of his varnished boot, 
whose polished surface was marred by a little rift that seemed to be- 
speak a crack. A pained expression, as of one detected in a misde- 
meanor, crossed his face, and he raised his eyes reproachfully to mine, as 
if he would chide me for having allowed him to commit such an outrage 
upon decency as to wear boots verging, in ever so slight a degree, upon 
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shabbiness. It was the look of one disappointed in a trust, and it went 
straight to my heart. Then he replied to his friend : 

“ No-er, Billy, [have notheory. You form atheory if you are in a 
condition of-er uncertainty ; now-er, I am not in a condition of—er un- 
certainty as to the person who-er has relieved Madame Caprices of her 
jewels; I am in a state of positive-er knowledge. You-er note the 
distinction, I-er trust ?” 

A universal exclamation of astonishment followed upon this state- 
ment. The general surprise was so intense that no expressions were 
found adequate to voice it, save those emphasized by allusions to the 
highest powers of good and evil and the places of their enthronement. 
Indeed, it was evident that my master had aroused a high degree of 
excitement in his guests. 

Mr. Jaffrey smiled, and yet his smile was not exactly an expression 
of mirth or amusement. There was in it, to me at least, a sort of 
undercurrent of sadness, Just how the eagerness of his guests struck 
him I do not know, of course, but as I looked at their animated, ex- 
cited faces I could think of nothing but a pack of fox-hounds who 
have just got the scent. They looked hungry, cruel, and alert, as if 
a —— malefactor would fare badly among them if they struck his 
trail. 

“T cannot satisfy your curiosity, gentlemen,” my master said, when 
the babel of voices ceased. “I wish-er first to unearth the rest of the 
jewels. But-er I don’t doubt that in good time the—er identity of the-er 
—the-er——” he hesitated a moment longer than usual over the word, 
and then continued,—“ thief will be-er disclosed, and then I-er can 

romise you a sensation. You will be as much—er surprised, gentlemen, 
—er—I assure you, as if the perpetrator turned out to be-er—to be-er 
—well, myself, let us say.” 

I looked at Mr. Jaffrey in blank amazement, wondering whether 
he was drunk or crazy; gone clean off his head, I thought he must 
be. It is such an easy thing to-arouse suspicion, sometimes a mere 
look will do it; and then to lay it again is a mighty difficult matter, I 
can tell you, for I have proved it in my own experience. 

A look of disappointment settled on the gentlemen’s faces. 

“Oh, pshaw, Courty !” said Mr. Key: “ what in thunder did you 
work us up so for? I feel like a balloon which has been pricked.” 

“ And I, like a damned inquisitive female,” remarked Mr. Bettall. 
“Say, Courty, I’ll be hanged if I won’t offer you another hundred to 
satisfy our curiosity.” 

But Mr. Jaffrey declined the offer. His face grew rather grave, 
and I, being behind the scenes, fancied (it may have been merely fancy, 
I don’t know) that I saw a shade of wistfulness creep into his blue 
eyes. 
“No, Billy,” he said, with more decision than his draw] usually 
conveyed, “ not yet ; you’ll know all in-er good time.” Then he turned 
tome: “ Here, Hanby,” he ordered, “er—fill up the gentlemen’s glasses.” 

I obeyed, while he, holding his own as yet untasted glass in his 
hand, rose, standing a tall, slender, foppishly clad and yet distinguished- 
looking figure among his guests. 
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“ Er-fellows,” he began, “the man who has-er robbed Madame 
Caprices of her jewels is a man whom-er you all know well. He has 
dined with you, er—ridden with you, smoked with you, and-er lived 
among you. He-er is a member of your clubs; you have-er enter- 
tained him and he—er has entertained you. You have-er in fact thought 
him a good fellow, and-er considered him a friend. Now, gentlemen, 
you are going to be undeceived in your estimate of him. You have 
believed him-er an honest man, he will be proved to you a-er criminal ; 
you have considered him an equal, he will be proved to you an inferior ; 
you have thought him a gentleman, he will be proved to you a—er—a cad. 
Now-er, gentlemen, I know this man better than-er-any of you; I 
have known him all his life, and know what a-er cursed up-hill struggle 
his-er—his youth was. JI-er don’t wish to try to extenuate his guilt 
or to-er in any way make excuses for such damned double-dealing as 
his, I-er abhor it as much as—er any of you can; but one thing, and—er 
one thing only, I do want to say in his favor, and that is, that this man, 
who to-morrow possibly may be under the ban of your scorn and-er 
— who has for ten years led a life of fraud and deceit, has 
never (I can swear this, gentlemen, for he has opened his heart to me, 


and I have every reason to believe his statement) robbed a being who 
could not well afford to lose what he has taken, and that two-thirds, at 
least, of his ill-gotten gains have gone to the relief of the poor and 
destitute. The persons who have suffered from his depredations are 
persons who have-er no bowels of compassion; who-er never extend 
a helping hand to the unfortunate, and who are amply able to—er spare 


the amount which he has—er—has appropriated without their permission. 
Yet, gentlemen, although this social highwayman has thus discriminated 
in his methods, and has, perhaps, by reason of his nefarious career been 
able to help many a lame dog over a stile, I do not wish to imply that 
I consider his course anything but reprehensible. It is only that I, 
feeling his-er—his jig to be about up, and compassionating the poor 
devil from the bottom of my heart, would ask you and-er those whom 
you may be able to influence, to be as lenient in your judgment as you 
can. I assure you this-er—this unfortunate man will have enough to 
bear without your-er—your utter condemnation.” 

He paused and scanned earnestly the faces around him. Their 
expressions were similar, and betokened surprise, dismay, and conster- 
nation, but scarcely pity or sympathy for the subject of Mr. Jaffrey’s 
little discourse. Indeed, lenient judgment concerning this social Iscariot 
could scarcely be expected from them. 

My master evidently shared my interpretation of the common sen- 
timent which possessed his guests, for his own face, which had softened 
somewhat under the influence of his words, suddenly grew hard and 
bitter. He raised his glass. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “to-morrow morning I am going to try to 
soften Madame Caprices’ heart. I am going to ask her to—er—to let 
up on the fellow and not expose him. Here’s to my good luck! 
Who will join me in the-er desire to give this poor devil another 


chance ?” 
There was a pause. Not a man rose; one or two coughed and 
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cleared their throats nervously. Mr. Jaffrey smiled, with his lips 
only ; his eyes remained sad and bitter. 

“I must drink alone, then,” he said, and placed the glass to his 
lips; but before he had drunk a drop of its contents Gordon Key rose 
to his feet. 

“Curse it all, Courty !” he exclaimed, “I don’t know that any of 
us care much about having a scoundrelly thief at large among us, but 
T’ll be hanged if I like to sit here and see you the only man-jack of us 
willing to give the chap a helping hand. I?ll drink with you to your 
success with Leila Caprices, but with the understanding that if you 
persuade her to silence you give us the name of the man who has so 
successfully imposed upon us all.” 

My master again lowered his glass. 

“‘ And so socially boycott him?” he asked. “ Which of you would 
notice him or associate with him if I were to reveal his identity ?” 

Mr. Key pulled his very slight dark moustache. 

“Tt’s a devilish uncomfortable business!”’ he said, and looked 
inquiringly around upon the other men, who were conversing among 
themselves in subdued tones. Suddenly Mr. Bettall, who was a bright, 
cheery little fellow, with a reputation for extreme good-nature, and 
who was very fond of my master, offered a suggestion : 

“T say, Courty, you'll excuse my saying so, but I think it would 
have been a hanged sight better, you know, if you had held your 
tongue in this matter, as you didn’t mean to reveal the fellow’s name. 
I think, you know, that he ought to be expelled the clubs, and that, 
and so do the others. But, as long as you are determined to give him 
another show and we can’t help ourselves, why, if you can persuade 
Leila Caprices to keep mum on the subject, we think you ought to 
exact from the man, whoever he is, an oath of reformation.” 

Mr. Jaffrey nodded. He looked white and tired. 

“T-er fancy Madame Caprices will make such a promise a con- 
dition of her silence,” he returned, with a resumption of his old languid 
manner. 

Mr. Bettall rose, and the rest followed his example. 

“Then, Courty, we will drink with you,” he said, affectionately ; 
“not so much because we really approve your purpose and wish you 
success in it, as that we are all so fond of you and hate to oppose you 
in any way, old man.” 

The glasses were emptied, all but my master’s, though no one save 
myself observed, so marvellous was his sleight of hand, that the contents 
of his wineglass were emptied into his handkerchief and that dropped 
softly into the iron cuspidor. So curious were his notions of honor 
that I am sure, had his life depended upon his drinking that toast 
which was really pledged by those men to their affectionate regard for 
himself, it would have been utterly impossible for him to swallow a drop. 

And a little later, when his guests were leaving, as I helped them 
on with their top-coats I noticed that easily and skilfully, so naturally 
that not one among them suspected his motive, he evaded taking in his 
the hands which they extended in farewell. When he returned from 
seeing them into the lift I noticed how white and done-up he looked. 
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“Put out the lights and go to bed, Hanby,” he said, in a hollow 
voice: “ I’ll see to myself to-night.” 

_ _He went into the den and closed the door behind him. I cleared 

the dining-room table, put out the lights, excepting one jet in the 
drawing-room and those in Mr. Jaffrey’s bed-chamber, and then retired 
to my own little sitting-room, where, with the door open wide, I sat 
and listened for sounds which should indicate that my master was 
retiring. 

I waited a long and weary while. One struck, then the half; two, 
and the half; three, and on the chime of the half I heard the sounds 
for which-I was listening. Slow, languid steps crossed the floor of the 
drawing-room, my master’s chamber door was softly opened (he was 
very quiet and gentle always in his movements) and as softly closed 
again, and I knew that the coast was clear for me to make the investi- 
gations I was bent on. 

I wanted to discover the note which had come for Mr. Jaffrey that 
afternoon. I was convinced that it contained the clue to the change 
which had come over him. I believed that it was from Edward 
Rising’s wife, and that she held in her possession a terrible secret which 
threatened completely to wind up my master’s prosperous career. 

-Well, intimidation is a game that can be played by any number of 
persons who have the wherewithal to buy chips, and I was pretty sure 
that I held cards which would knock spots out of those held by 
Madame Caprices. But I couldn’t ante up until I found that letter. 

It might be that I was mistaken in its origin and purport, and if 
so the visit which I meditated paying the lady was the last thing in 
the world I should wish to do. It was possible that my master had 
been playing a simple game of bluff that evening, and that Madame 
Caprices was still in the dark as to the identity of the man who had 
robbed her. It might be that Mr. Jaffrey was menaced from other 
quarters, and, if so, to show my hand to my adversary would be of no 
avail, while it would very likely deprive me of the opportunity of 
largely increasing my own fortune. 

I stole like a cat through the dark dining-room and through the 
partially drawn portiéres into the drawing-room. Approaching my 
master’s door, I stood a couple of minutes shrouded in the draperies, 
lest he should suddenly open it and discover me listening. I heard 
not a sound within. Indeed, the silence seemed ominous, for, being as 
dainty as a woman about his toilet, I knew he could not yet have 
finished his preparations for the night. 

As I stood there in the black darkness and utter stillness, there 
suddenly came to my ears a little phrase, simple and commonplace, yet 
more eloquent than any prayer or supplication I have ever heard—and 
I have been to Methodist revivals and Salvation Army meetings no 
end. It was no common exclamation, but the despairing cry of a man 
in extremity, of a man suffering not so much for himself as for one - 
dearly beloved, for whose protection his strength had proved deficient. 

“God help her!” The words came hoarse and labored; then a 
sound that made my heart stand still: a click, the cocking of a re- 
volver. : 

Vot. LVI.—3 
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I did not hesitate an instant. I threw open the door and entered 
the room. He was standing before his toilet-table in his shirt-sleeves. 
As I suddenly appeared upon the threshold I saw him drop his right 
arm and lay something (what, it was easy enough to guess) on the 
table, nervously throwing over it a handkerchief which lay near by. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” I said, in my usual quiet manner, for I 
have faced a good many emergencies in my life: “you called me, I 
believe ?” 
~ He shook his head; even in this great crisis his courtesy did not 
desert him. 

“ No, Hanby,” he replied. “Go to bed : it’s late.” 

“ Not too late, sir, for me to help you,” I said, boldly entering the 
room. “ You look terribly fagged, sir; let me make you comfortable 
for the night.” A 

He gave a short, hollow laugh. 

“Comfortable!” he ejaculated. ‘ You’re a clever little chap, 
Hanby, but even you-could not do that.” 

“Tndeed, sir, I’m not so sure that I couldn’t,” I returned, 
pointedly. 

He had fallen into a chair, as if completely done up, and had 
dropped his head against the cushioned back and closed his eyes. His 
face looked like a white mask. 

“TI say, Hanby,” he said, quite ignoring my remark, “get me a 
pick-me-up of some sort, will you? A peg of brandy will do.” 

I thought that possibly his wish was to get me out of the way that 
he might finish his infernal business, but I had no intention of. leaving 
the room while that ugly implement lay among the silver furnishings 
of his toilet, like a curse among compliments. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied, “directly, sir.” 

He opened his eyes and looked at me sharply. 

“ Directly, Hanby !”’ he repeated, being accustomed to the promptest 
service from me. “And why not at once?” frowning impatiently. 
Then, regarding me more narrowly, “ What’s the matter, Hanby? 
You in trouble, too?” 

Now, I ask you, is there one man in a thousand who, being in my 
master’s desperate strait, would have any consideration to spare for his 
servant? But that was Mr. Jaffrey all over. No matter how moun- 
tainous his own troubles were, they never hid from his sight the little 
hills of difficulty which lay in the paths of other people. 

I heaved asigh. ‘“ Yes, sir,” I answered. 5 

“ What is it? Anything I can help you about? If so, speak out, 
man.” 

“ Well, sir,” I returned, chuckling to myself as I saw the color 
beginning to return to his face, “I should very much like your advice, 
if it won’t trouble you too much to hear a little story. I’ve got a 
secret that belongs to another person—other persons, I should say— 
weighing heavily upon me, sir, and I don’t know just what I ought to 
do about it.” 

“ All right. Go on: I am listening.” 

But I don’t really think he was during the first part of my story, 
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the story of my acquaintance with Edward Rising and the part I had 
played as witness to his marriage. His eyes were closed again, and I 
am sure his mind was wandering to his own affairs. But when, sud- 
denly, I mentioned the name of the woman whom the young English- 
man had married, I saw him start and open his eyes. 

“‘ What’s that you say 2” he asked, just as one who has been dozing 
during a drowsy sermon suddenly awakes to an interesting point in 
the discourse. “ What had Miss Leila Goldsborough to do with the 
affair ?” 

“A good deal, sir,” I returned. “She it was who married the 
young fellow.” 

“ What ?” 

There was no doubt now that his interest was thoroughly aroused. 

“Yes, sir,” I repeated ; “I was witness to the business.” 

“Do you know who that lady now is?” 

“Yes, sir: she is called Sefiora Caprices.” 

“Called! She is Sefiora Caprices.” : 

“ Beg pardon, sir; she is Mrs. Edward Rising.” 

His face was red, crimson now, and he leaned ‘forward, grasping 
the arms of his chair and looking me eagerly in the face. It was 
obvious of how much value this information was to him. 

“‘See here, Hanby,” he said, quickly, “this is a grave charge you 
are bringing against a lady of Sefiora Caprices’ position: do you 
know it?” 

I nedded. “ Bigamy, sir,” I remarked, quietly. 

“Tt’s an ugly word,” he continued, “and severely punishable by 
law.” 

“So it is, sir. A lady would sacrifice a good deal, all her jewels, 
I should think, rather than have it come to light.” 

My master gave a little cry and rose from his chair. His eyes 
shone, his face glowed, and the contrast between his present appearance 
and that he had borne when I entered the room was as marked as that 
between a worn-out hack and a thoroughbred race-horse. 

“Good God, Hanby!” he cried, “are you sure of this—abso- 
lutely ?” 

“ Absolutely, sir.” 

“You know the man to be living?” 

“He was a couple of weeks ago.” 

“Then this—this—why, this is salvation, man, this secret of yours! 
Hanby, do you know what this is worth to me?” His face was all 
knotted up with emotion ; I should never have recognized it. 

“T suspect, sir.” 

He plunged his hands into the depths of his pockets, with the in- 
voluntary movement of one searching for money. 

“ How much—how much do you want for it, Hanby?” he cried, 
eagerly. 

“ Nothing, sir.” 

His face fell. “Nothing! You will not sell it?” 

I shook my head. “No, sir; I will not sell it.” 

“For the love of God, Hanby, sell it to me!” 
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I took a step toward him. I fancy some of the feeling I had for 
him showed in my face. 

“For the love of you, I give it to you, sir,” I said, briefly. 

He sprang at me and grasped me by the shoulders, and we looked 
for a moment full into each other’s eyes. I don’t think either of us 
thought much about talking for a couple of minutes or so. Then he 
dropped his hold of me and grasped my right hand in his, 

“You have more than saved my life, Hanby,” he said, simply. 
“‘T don’t see why you should do it.” 

I made no reply, but turned my back on him and pretended to 
busy myself about the toilet-table. Then I remembered his request 
for a peg and left the room to fulfil it, first slipping into my pocket 
the superfluous ornament to his dressing-table, which I preceded to 
uncock directly I was on the other side of the door. 

He was too abstracted to notice my movements; indeed, he scarcely 
observed them, for he had wandered over to the fireplace after re- 
leasing me, and was standing, with his hands still in his trousers- 
pockets, planted squarely upon the rug in front of the andirons, gazing 
vacantly into the empty space ‘before him. 

I was not gone from the room above ten minutes, but when I re- 
turned with the brandy I was surprised and shocked to see that all the 
brightness and animation had again died out of his face. 

“‘ What is it, sir, if I may be so bold as to ask ?” I inquired, as I 
offered him the tray. 

He seized the glass and drained it. 

“T can’t do it, Hanby,” he said, looking at me with dull, miserable 
eyes. 
we Can’t do what, sir?” 

“Threaten a woman,” he replied. “ It’s too low; only a coward 
would do that.” 

I made a gesture of disgust. It was a liberty, I know, but I could 
not help it. 

“ Pshaw, sir!” I exclaimed. “If a woman threatens you—— 

‘“‘She has a right to do so; I have none.” 

“The right of morality, sir,” I urged. 

He smiled in spite of his trouble. 

“ A singular apostle of morality, I, Hanby. No, no; the game is 
up. I’ve lost, and must bear my losses like a man, or, to be consistent 
to the last, cheat my creditors like a cowardly dude.” He cast an in- 
voluntary glance toward the dressing-table. z 

I placed the little tray on the chimney-piece and turned upon him, 
not in the attitude of servant to master, but in that of man to man. 

“Mr. Jaffrey, sir,” I said, “ you shan’t throw yourself and your 
life away like that ; there are too many fond of you, sir, to have it.” 

He laughed. “Not so many, Hanby,” he returned. “I tested 
the feelings of my most intimate friends pretty thoroughly, to-night.” 

“Tt was a dangerous thing to do, sir,” I said. “ Why did you 
do it?” 

“To feel the pulse of the market, Hanby. A popular stock has 
depreciated ; will its old supporters, recognizing some inherent value in 


”? 
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it, stand by and inflate it again, or, forgetting their former estimate of 
its qualities, let it drop out of sight, its downward pace facilitated by 
their unfriendly attitude? That was what I wanted to discover, my 
man ; and, ’faith, I discovered it.” 

“ But there are others, sir,” I urged. 

He glanced quickly at me. “Who?” he asked. 

“ Why—myself, sir, for one, and-er-er ” I hesitated, not 
knowing just how he would take it, then bolted out, “and the lady up 
at Seventy-First Street, sir.” 

He drew a deep, quick breath. 

“God ! he exclaimed, “ don’t remind me of her !” 

“ But I will, sir,” I persisted. “ You have a right to consider her, 

He turned fiercely upon me: 

“Do you think, then, that I haven’t considered her? Humph!” 
—laughing sarcastically : “ little you know about it, after all, Hanby.” 

I saw that it was folly to argue any longer with him, and an idea 
had come into my head that I meant to carry into effect. 

“See here, sir,” I said; “it’s very late, and we can do no good 
talking any more to-night. Let me put you to bed, sir, and you just 
go to sleep and think no more about this matter. Leave it all to me, 
sir. I’ve helped myself out of worse scrapes than this. At all events, 
it won’t do any good to worry more to-night. Come, sir, do oblige me, 
if you please.” 

I think he was really glad to be taken in hand and dictated to like 
a child. He allowed me to have my way with him, and I soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing him comfortably established in bed, and had 
no doubt that, as he was always an excellent sleeper, the reaction from 
so much excitement would cause him to sleep late into the morning. 
At least I hoped so, for I had business to do which, if he waked early, 
would hinder my assisting him with his toilet. 


sir 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning about nine o’clock I presented myself at the 
house of Sefior José Caprices. I knew the hour to be unfashionably 
early for a gentleman to pay visits to a lady, but then I do not con- 
sider myself a gentleman, nor, indeed, is Madame Caprices my notion 
of a lady. Besides which, my business with her was urgent, and did 
not admit of the consideration of etiquette. 

The flunky who came to the door looked at meas if I were a lunatic 
when I asked for his mistress. 

“ Madame Caprices won’t be up for two hours yet,” he said, as if 
2 would like to add, “Confound you for a fool to expect anything 
else.’ 

“'Won’t she?” I returned, coolly. “ Well, just send this card up 
to her by her maid and see if you haven’t made a mistake.” 

I handed him a card. On it I had written, “ Jenkins Hanby, late 
valet to Lord What’s-his-name,” and in the lower left-hand corner, 
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“Vienna,” and the day and year of her marriage to Edward Rising, 
followed by the word “ Immediate” heavily underscored. 

The fellow hesitated a moment longer, and then departed, to return 
shortly round-eyed with amazement. 

“Madame will see you directly. She wants you to come up to her 
boudoir.” And he conducted me thither, staring at me the while as if 
trying to discover in my appearance some evidence of the magic which 
had worked such wonderful compliance in his mistress. 

I was not kept waiting long. Probably the unpretentiousness of 
my social position had caused Madame Caprices to feel it unnecessary 
to make an elaborate toilet ; then, too, I do not doubt that alarm and 
apprehension had made her hasten her preparations. At all events, 
she was decidedly not at her best when she presented herself to my 
view at the expiration of perhaps fifteen minutes. 

She was enveloped in a sort of loose, gray wrapper; her hair was 
knotted into a careless and scanty coil on her neck, and she had not 
waited for her maid to put those touches to her complexion on which 
her appearance was so largely dependent. She looked sallow, faded, 
and decidedly plain. : 

As she came forward there was a set and determined expression 
about her mouth, in spite of an apparent nervousness of manner, that 
bespoke a resolution to deny and defy as long as possible all knowledge 
of the business which my significant card indicated. 

“You wished to see me, I believe,” she began, with an evident 
effort to appear calm and unconcerned and to steady the voice which 
would shake a little ; then, before I could reply, I observed her whole 
countenance change; every muscle of it relaxed, and a look of the 
most utter relief ushered the haggard fear from her eyes. ‘“ Why, you 
are Mr. Jaffrey’s man, are you not?” 

I saw that it had occurred to her that her apprehensions had been 
too quickly aroused,—that the allusion to Lord What’s-his-name upon 
my card was probably intended simply as a reference of past service, 
and that the date was merely a coincidence. It was scarcely to be 
supposed that she would remember my face, for if she had seen me at 
all upon her wedding-day the chances were that she had not noted my 
appearance sufficiently to cause her to recall it as associated with that 
occasion. 

I bowed respectfully. 

“Yes, aii” ‘ 

Her face grew cold and hard. “God help the poor devil,” I 
thought, “ who might seek mercy at her hands!” 

“Your master has taken a good deal upon himself, I should say, 
to require my rising at this hour in the morning for his own pu “ad 

I dissembled a little. I wished to learn just how fully possessed 
she was of my master’s unhappy secret, and how she had discovered -it. 

“But, madame,” I remonstrated, propitiatingly, “ Mr. Jaffrey’s 
purposes are such urgent ones.” 

She eyed me sharply. 

“You appear to be in his confidence,” she remarked. 

“ He has so far honored me,” I replied. 
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She laughed sarcastically. 

“T am glad you consider it an honor to have such secrets shared 
with you,” she remarked. Then, suddenly, “ You bring me a packet 
from him, perhaps?” she asked. 

I shook my head. “No, madame.” 

Her face grew angry and her voice shrill. She was of the vixenish 
type of woman. 

“Why did not your master come himself, as I directed him to do? 
This is no matter for a go-between.” 

“ He will come later, madame. I came simply to desire you not 
to move in the affair until he should see you.” 

“Then you have come on a fool’s errand,” she replied, rather 
coarsely. ‘Tell your master, since you share his honored confidence, 
that I allowed him twenty-four hours in which to return my jewels 
and leave the country, and I do not mean to extend the time one 
instant, I have taken precautions against his escaping without my 
leave, and now, as he has failed to avail himself of the opportunity 
which I offered him of returning his stolen goods, I shall let the law 
have its way with him.” 

I looked at her keenly. I wondered if she really had any proof 
against him, or if her accusations were not based wholly on mere sus- 
picion. She seemed to me to be of too hasty and violent a tempera- 
ment to allow a man much leeway if she had sufficient evidence that 
he had robbed her, and I could reconcile her disposition, as I read it, 
with her willingness to temporize in this way, only on the grounds 
either of insufficiency of proof or of her recognition of some hold my 
master might have upon her. 

“Pardon me, madame,” I said, deprecatingly, “if I venture to 
remind you that, unless you can substantiate your charge against Mr. 
Jaffrey, to accuse a man in his position of being a common thief is not 
only to bring upon yourself the ridicule and denunciation of the 
general public, but also to make yourself liable for heavy damages in 
a libel suit.” 

She raised her head haughtily and surveyed me with disdain. 

“ Pray,” she exclaimed, “did your master send you to me in the 
capacity of legal adviser? If not, allow me to tell you, my good 
man, that you are taking unwarrantable liberties. I do not think 
better evidence against him is required than my own oath that I felt 
him take the pin from the breast of my gown, that he was with me 
upon every occasion when I have been robbed, and that no other person. 
than he has had opportunity to deprive me of my jewels. Now,” she 
continued, “you may go and tell your master that he has gained 
nothing, has, indeed, merely strengthened my determination, by send- 
ing you here. His reprieve will be up at eleven o’clock: I allow him 
net one minute’s grace.” 

She was sweeping toward the bell, evidently meaning to ring and 
have me shown out, when I stopped her, courteously, but briefly and 
with decision. 

“One moment, Mrs. Rising—oh, Sefiora Caprices,” I said, as if 
hastily correcting a mistake; “perhaps it has not occurred to you that 
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certain crimes may invalidate an oath. For instance, madame, the law 
would scarcely place much value upon the oath of a person guilty of 
murder, arson, theft, or even—bigamy.” 

She dropped her outstretched hand, and I saw her shrink all 
together. Her back was to me, but I knew that my bolt had been run 
home. I waited a moment for her to reply, but as she did not do so I 
approached her. ; 

“Shall we not discuss the matter a little further, madame?” I 
asked, gently and persuasively. 

She flashed round a glance at me, and I saw how white her face 
was. 
“Who are you?” she asked, hoarsely. . 

“You had my card, madame,” I said, deferentially. 

She sank into a chair and sat fumbling with the folds of her dress 
and looking straight before her at the ground. Never a large woman, 
she now seemed shrunk to half her usual size, and looked old and 
thin. All her fine bravado and air of consequence had faded away. 
I stood silently and respectfully at a little distance, waiting for her to 
recover herself. 

In a few moments she looked up and spoke, after one or two 
attempts to clear her throat. 

“Were you a witness?” she asked. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

“ We both thought you dead.” It was as though she were mutter- 
ing to herself. I gathered from the plural pronoun that the two con- 
tracting parties had, later on, entered into a mutual agreement of 
silence and separation. 

I smiled. “<‘ Bad pennies,’ you know, madame.” 

Evidently my nonchalance aroused her anger. A flush darkened 
her pale skin and a thrill of passion warmed her tones. 

“Tt is no jesting matter,” she cried. 

“My own thought, madame. Serious enough, in all conscience.” 

There was again a brief pause. Then Sefiora Caprices suddenly 
rose and confronted me. She had gathered together all her energies, 
and no general leading a forlorn hope ever showed himself more reso- 
lute and undaunted than did this slight, fragile woman, menaced by 
the threatened betrayal of her complicity in a crime whose discovery 
to the world would mean the absolute ruin and destruction of her life. 
I could not but admire her. 

“ How much do you want?” she asked, steadily. 

’ I looked at her as if in surprise. 

“ How much what, madame?” 

“ Hush-money.” 

I looked hurt, aggrieved. “Not a cent, madame.” 

“Then, what ?” 

“T am come, madame, to endeavor to induce you to follow one of 
the great precepts of morality, to persuade you to practise the greatest 
law of life, to beseech you to obey the Golden Rule. You remember 
it? Allow me to refresh your memory. It is worded something like 
this; ‘Do unto others as you would have others do unto you.’ My™ 
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object is a virtuous one, you see. There can be no suggestion of black- 
mail in seeking to make a fellow-being apply a great moral law to one 
of the exigencies of life.” 

I think she would have liked to annihilate me for thus playing 
with her, and, indeed, I am almost inclined to regret indulging the 
feline instinct which made me wantonly torture my victim. The 
mouse was such a brave little mouse; she made no moan, but faced 
me steadily. 

‘“‘-You propose an exchange of secrets?” 

“Well, something of that nature, madame. I would have put it 
less harshly. I should have said we would both practise forgiveness. 
You forgive my master, and I forgive you.” 

“Which means that I shall lose my jewels forever? Let him 
return the jewels, and I will hush the matter up.” 

I shook my head. “It is impossible for him to do so; they are 
long since disposed of. Better lose a few jewels than everything else 
in life worth having.” 

She bit her lips and reflected. Then,— 

“This is to cover the whole price of your silence,” she said; 
“ otherwise I will make no compromise. I refuse to make this the 
first concession in a blackmailing game. I would rather sacrifice 
everything now than live a life of apprehension.” 

“Hm!” I returned, and paused to consider. I believed that what 
she said she meant. She was of the calibre to prefer instant death to 
prolonged torture. But I had not foreseen that the salvation of my 
master would entail such a considerable sacrifice of my own hopes. I 
had not thought that to feed his tranquillity I must kill my golden 
goose. I had anticipated presenting him with the first egg she should 
lay, expecting to nourish myself with many subsequent ones which I 
should cause her to yield. My bright visions of future competence 
would be ‘shattered if I clung to my purpose of saving him. Was I 
really so much in his debt as I fancied, or was I merely the victim of 
a sentimental mania, a sort of morbid disease, convalescence from which 
would cause me to regret acts of folly which I had committed during 
its dominion over me? 

All of a sudden, while I was reasoning with myself like this, it 
seemed as if a curtain shut out from my sight the room in which I was 
standing, and another scene rose in its place. It was not nearly as 
agreeable a vision. It was a corridor in the court-house. I 
could see it distinctly. I also recognized plainly three figures standing 
in its shadow, those of a policeman, a dude, and a condemned, dis- 
reputable jail-bird. A curious trio! Fora moment the drawl of a soft, 
languid voice rang in my ears, and then the vision faded away, and I 
turned to Madame Caprices. 

“Very well,” I said, dropping my former sarcasm ; “ it shall be as 
you say. Give up the idea of prosecuting my master, and you shall 
be free from any further persecution at my hands.” 

“How can I be sure of this?” she asked, in a business-like tone. 
“There is no way by which I can secure myself.” 

“There is a way,” I replied, after considering a moment. “ You 
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give me a paper acknowledging your marriage ; Mr. Jaffrey gives you 
one acknowledging his theft——” : 

“ And you ?” she said, eagerly, as I hesitated. 

“Oh, 1? Well, Mr. Jaffrey has a hold upon me; I give him a 

per confessing this. It is a sort of triangular security, you see. 
Bach one of us is interested in preserving the secret of the other two. 
You blow on Mr. Jaffrey, I give you away, and he gives me away. If 
I give you away, then you give Mr. Jaffrey away, and he gives me 
away. If Mr. Jaffrey blows—but no, I don’t think we need consider 
that: he’s not that sort.” 

Madame Caprices heaved a sigh of relief. I fancy she thought she 
had gotten out of a bad scrape pretty cheap. Then she looked at me a 
little curiously. 

“You seem to concern yourself very singularly in Mr. Jaffrey’s 
affairs:—why?” 

“T told you: he has a hold upon me,” I replied. 

“He is a very curious man,” she said. “ His is a most peculiar 
influence. I was a fool not to cause his arrest immediately I dis- 
covered that it was he who had robbed me.” 

“ And you did not, madame :—why ?” I asked, echoing her query, 
for I wished to satisfy my curiosity upon this point. 

She had reseated herself now, and reaction from her late fear and 
uncertainty had robbed her face of that withered look of age it had 
taken on at the discovery of my identity. She looked ten years younger, 
and was apparently so relieved at having laid the horrid spectre whose 
sudden appearance had _ so scared her, that she could regard unresent- 
fully the ogre who had called it up, and was even willing to converse 
upon friendly terms with him. 

“Why?” she repeated, musingly. “I cannot say; a woman’s 
reason, I suppose. I liked the man, couldn’t believe it of him at first, 
and wanted to give him a chance to return the jewels and evade the 
law. We women are fools. And he, too,” she went on, angrily,—* he, 
too, is a fool. Why didn’t he return the things, as I gave him the 
opportunity of doing ?” 

“ He has disposed of them, madame,” I replied. 

“ Has he sold them ?” 

“That I cannot say.” 

“Oh! then he does not take you fully into his confidence ?” 

“No, madame.” 

A look of satisfaction crossed her face, and my suspicions werecon- 
firmed that my master knew of certain events in Madame — 
career which my lady was not eager to have disclosed to the world. 

I had given as much time to this interview as I was willing to 
spare from Mr. Jaffrey. I knew not what might be going on at home, 
and was anxious to return thither. A dainty buhl desk stood in one 
corner of the boudoir, amply provided with writing materials: I made 
a motion toward it, and ily 

“ Will you permit me, madame ?” 

She nodded, and I wrote out the following lines on a sheet of paper 
stamped with the crest of Sefior José Caprices : 
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“T, Leila Goldsborough Rising, commonly known as Sefiora 
Caprices, do hereby. acknowledge that upon the eighteenth day of 
March, 188-, I was married to Edward Rising in the English Chapel 
of ——, at Vienna; that on the day of . 
at the church of , in the city of New York, my husband 
Edward Rising being still living, to my absolute knowledge, I did 
marry Sefior José Caprices, and that I have since lived with him as 
his lawful wife. I do, therefore, herein confess to having thereby, 
consciously and with premeditation, committed the crime of bigamy, 
and hereto I sign my name in the presence of the following witnesses.” 

I carried the paper over to her. 

“ Be pleased to read this, madame,” I said. 

She glanced through it, set her teeth, and handed it back to me. 

“You will sign it, madame, and fill in the date of your second 
marriage and the name of the church where it took place.” 

She made no reply, but rose and approached the desk. 

“ We shall require another witness to your signature, madame.” 

She paused and knit her brow. Then,— 

“T will ring for my maid,” she replied. 

The rest of the business was quickly despatched, and within half 
an hour I was back again in my own room, having promised Madame 
Caprices that before night she should receive from my master his 
acknowledgment as a guarantee of good faith. 

When, at half-after ten, I knocked at Mr. Jaffrey’s door and 
entered his room, I found that my summons had waked him from a 
sound sleep that, as I anticipated, had been the result of the severe 
strain upon his overtaxed nerves. 

“What the devil did you-er wake me for, Hanby ?” he began, in 
his usual languid drawl. Then, as memory evidently reasserted itself, 
he heaved a deep sigh, and added, in a different tone, “I wish to God 
I could have slept on forever.” 

I approached the bed, and held out the sheet of paper to him. 

“ Beg pardon for disturbing you, sir: I couldn’t tell whether or 
not you were asleep, and so I ventured to bring you an eye-opener.” 

He ran through the brief contents of the paper, and his arm fell, 
as if paralyzed, upon the bed. 

“ How did you come by this, Hanby ?” he asked, staring at me as 
if I were a sort of magician. ‘ What does it mean ?” 

“It means, sir,” I answered, “that you are a free man and have 
nothing more to fear from that lady. She will notify the police that 
she has recovered her jewels, and will permit them and the world to 
believe that they were never really stolen from her, but were pawned 
in order that she might raise a temporary loan. She has had men 
shadowing you, sir, since yesterday morning, but they are to be led 
to believe that her motive in securing their services was purely that 
of jealousy. Your attentions to her, sir, are common property, you 
know, and the reason will seem a natural one to her spies.” And then, 
seeing that I must more fully explain matters to him in order that he 
should-thoroughly comprehend his position in the affair as it now stood, 
I quickly sketched to him what I have already related to the reader. 
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When I finished, he said nothing for a few moments, but sat starin 
fixedly at the white linen sheet; after which he raised the paper an 
read it through again slowly, letting it flutter unheeded from his fingers 
to the bed when his inspection of it was concluded. Then he placed 
his hands over his face and eyes, as if he were seeking, by manual 
pressure, to force in upon his brain the realization that the horrible 
agony he had been enduring was over; that cold iron and steel were 
no longer his best friends; that he could again go out into the world 
- and mingle among men, unsuspected and unaccused by them. Aftera 
little he dropped his hands and motioned me toward the window. 

“ Raise the blinds, Hanby,” he said, in a hoarse, choked voice. 

I obeyed, and a flood of sunshine poured into the room, making 
me blink by its brightness. Mr. Jaffrey sprang from his bed and 
strode directly into it, his whole person bathed in its golden rays, 
With head upraised and eager eyes fixed on the bright patch of blue 
sky that smiled down upon him he stood, his arms slightly outstretched 
after the fashion of one who welcomes a friend whom he has thought 
never to see again. 

“Sunshine, real sunshine again !” he cried aloud, exultantly. “ And 
I can look it in the face! God! how I dreaded the day! How I 
dreaded it !” 

He wheeled suddenly around and caught me by the shoulders. 

“ And it is to you, you little devil of a conjurer, that I owe it all !” 
he exclaimed, shaking me to and fro like a child, in his excitement. 
“ Hanby, the luckiest day in my life, little as I thought it then, was 
the day I was drawn on that cursed jury-list.” 

That practically ended the affair. Mr. Jaffrey was naturally no 
more demonstrative than I, and he did not go into any extravagant 
expressions of gratitude to me, for which I was thankful, as I should 
have felt like a fool if he had. But I knew, when his hands fell 
on my shoulders and he looked into my eyes, just what his feelings 
were, and I must say that from that moment any lingering particle of 
regret I might have felt for my lost pecuniary advantages went out of 
mind forever. I felt fully repaid for my sacrifices. 

One privilege, however, I did allow myself on the strength of the 
service I had done my master, and that was to beg him to be more 
guarded in future in his methods. This he readily promised, quoting, 
“¢ A burnt cat dreads the fire,’ you know, Hanby ;” but he was reckless 
and a dare-devil by nature, and I was in constant dread of his bringi 8 
himself again under suspicion, when I should probably find mysel 
less well armed for his defence. 

A few days after this I was one morning serving my master’s 
breakfast when the door-bell rang. I answered it, and admitted 
Carolus Despard, the artist. 

“T’m in a devil of a fix, Courty,” he said, as Mr. Jaffrey called to 
him to come into the dining-room. “No, I’ve breakfasted, thanks. 
Thought perhaps you could help me out.” He spoke half inquiringly, 
and, as my master nodded, he went on, “ You know to-night in 
having that shindy in my studio—you got a card ?—and this morning 
my man came to me with pleasant information to the effect that some 
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confounded relative or other, his wife, I guess—no, it was one of his 
children, or an aunt—at any rate, something to do with him, had died, 
or was sick, or something of that sort. At all events, he wanted the 
day and night off. I tell you, Jaffrey, it’s a confounded shame that 
servants are allowed to—oh, ahem Y? 

I caught the significant lifting of my master’s eyebrows in my 
direction, although he did not think I did. Other men might regard 
their servants as automatons, as beings without the ordinary organs 
of feeling ; not he. 

“ Well, the fact of the case is this. The fellow is too valuable to 
me for me to be able to threaten him with dismissal if he doesn’t give 
up his tomfoolery and attend to his business. He is obstinate as a 
mule, and I’ve got to let him have his way. Now, of course I could 
get in a man from outside for the night, but, you see, the stuff in my 
studio is too valuable to be trusted to the discretion of some devil I 
don’t know anything about. Now, I thought-er——” he seemed to 
become somewhat embarrassed, and perhaps, by some glance or gesture 
which I did not catch, he conveyed to my master a suggestion that my 
presence in the room somewhat impeded the freedom of his utterance, 
. for suddenly Mr. Jaffrey interrupted him to say,— 

“‘Er-excuse me a moment, Despard. Er—Hanby, just go down, 
will you, and-er ask the janitor what the devil’s the matter with the 
steam this—-er morning. It’s as cold as—er—as charity in these rooms.” 

By the time I returned, the two gentlemen had passed into the 
smoking-room. Hearing me re-enter, Mr. Jaffrey called me thither. 

“ Er—Hanby,” he said, “Mr. Despard does you the honor of-er 
requesting your services at his-er—his studio to-night.” 

I bowed respectfully, and Mr. Despard broke in : 

“You shall be well paid, Hanby; I’ll see to that. I’m awfully 
anxious, you see, to have the thing go off well, for I’ve got a reputa- 
tion for functions a little out of the common, and there are some people 
coming to me to-night that I’m unusually particular about. This 
damned nonsense of my—ahem! I know what a clever chap you are, 
and should feel perfectly safe in placing the whole affair in your hands. 
I shall be really awfully obliged to you if you’ll come.” He regarded 
me anxiously. 

“Mr. Despard pays your honesty a-er high compliment, Hanby,” 
my master interposed, gravely. “It isn’t every man that he would-er 
trust in his rooms.” 

“No, that’s so, Hanby. There are a good many things scattered 
about there to tempt a dishonest person; but any one employed and 
trusted by Mr. Jaffrey is sufficiently vouched for.” 

I bowed again, Nothing but professional propriety kept me from 
winking in response to the twinkle in my master’s eye. 

“Very good, sir,” I replied. 

A fhe 4 of relief scattered the shadow from Mr. Despard’s face. 

“Then you will come!” he exclaimed. “There’s a good fellow !” 
And he went off into an explanation of the duties he wished me to 
undertake, a repetition of which here would be quite unnecessary and 
would add nothing to the interest of this story. 
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It took fully a half-hour for him to explain the arrangements he 
had made for his guests’ entertainment, and when he was finally per- 
suaded that I thoroughly comprehended them and had made me promise 
to present myself at his studio at an early hour in the afternoon, he 
took his leave, accompanied by my master. ' 

I then busied myself in clearing the breakfast-table and in getting 
everything ready for my master’s evening toilet, for he would be obliged 
to dress himself that afternoon without my assistance. At one o’clock 
I had the rooms quite in order, and had laid out all that Mr. Jaffrey 
would require ready to his hand. I was just thinking about getting 
myself a snatch of luncheon before setting out for Mr. Despard’s 
studio, when the door-bell rang. 

A woman was standing without, whom I at once recognized as the 
servant belonging to the flat in Seventy-First Street. She wore an 
anxious and disturbed look, and spoke immediately the door opened ; 

“Ts Mr. Jaffrey in?” 

“ No.” 

“Not in!” she exclaimed, in surprised dismay. “I thought he 
never went out so early ?” 

“ He does not, generally. This morning he had a visitor, and went 
out with him when he left.” 

“Dear, dear!” she said. “ What ever shall I do now! Miss 
Jermyn made sure of his being here. You don’t happen to know 
where he is gone, I suppose ?” 

“ Most probably to his club, I should think,” I replied. 

“Ts, ts!” she returned, shaking her head. “I can’t go there 
after him.” - Then a sudden brilliant thought seemed to strike her. 
“ P’r’aps you’d go; do, there’s a good soul,” she entreated. 

“T might, certainly,” I returned, “if the occasion were important 
enough.” 

“Tmportant!” she cried. ‘“ Well, I guess it is.” 

“Out with it, then,” I said; “and make haste: I’m in a hurry.” 

“ And so’m I,” she rejoined. “I’ve got to fetch back a doctor 
with me.” 

“A doctor! Is Miss Jermyn ill?” 

“Miss Jermyn!” she repeated, contemptuously. “No; worse than 
that: it’s Mrs. Jaffrey.” 

“ Mrs. Jaffrey!” I almost fell back against the door in my sur- 
prise. My master was married! Down fell the hope I had secretly 
formed that he would catch some rich girl and so rid himself of the 
necessity of running such risks as those which now gained him a 
livelihood. 

Apparently the woman’s patience was coming to an end. “ Yes, 
yes, Mrs. Jaffrey herself, man. Just tell your master that she has had 
a sudden attack, a bad one,—he’ll know what that means,—and Miss 
Jermyn wants he should come up right away.” 

She turned quickly and whisked off. I tried to make a grab at 
her skirts, but she was down the stairs in a jiffy, and I had nothing to 
do for it but to go back, get my hat and coat, and start for the Union 
Club, where at that hour I was pretty sure to find my master ; and the 
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only way I could relieve my disturbed feelings was by muttering over 
and over again to myself,— 

“Married! Married! Married! What a cursed piece of busi- 
ness! _ What devil’s luck! What short-sighted folly !” 

Mr. Jaffrey looked a bit nervous when he came out into the hall to 
see what was wanted of him. 

“ Anything wrong, Hanby?” he asked, anxiously, in a low tone, 
for it was natural that he should associate me with bugaboos. 

“T am afraid so, sir,” I replied, watching him narrowly. “A 
messenger has come from Miss Jermyn to say that Mrs. Jaffrey is very 
ill,—has one of her attacks, the woman bade me tell you.” 

My master went white to the very lips. 

“God!” he muttered to himself; “and they said the next one 
might be fatal!’ Then, pulling himself sharply together, “Get me a 
cab, quick, Hanby.” 

e turned away to fetch his hat and top-coat, and soon joined me 
on the sidewalk, where I was holding open the door of the cab I had 
called for him. 

As he entered it, after giving the driver the Seventy-First Street 
address, he said to me,— 

“Make my excuses to Mr. Despard, Hanby. Tell him important 
business will probably prevent my coming to him to-night.” 

I touched my hat, and the cab rolled away. I should have felt 
little appetite for luncheon if it had not been for that sinister ejacula- 
tion which I had overheard my master mutter to himself: “They said 
the next one might be fatal!” It was a sort of verbal stimulant that 
braced me up immensely. 





CHAPTER V. 


It would be absurd for me to describe Mr. Despard’s studio. It 
is of world-wide celebrity, and whenever the papers run short of 
society copy they write up a fresh description of that famous apart- 
ment. It is considered that the visits of distinguished strangers to 
New York are quite incomplete unless they have included a function 
held in Despard’s studio. No novelty, be it skirt-dancer, juggler, 
hypnotist, or music-hall artiste, is thought to be fully endorsed until 
he or she has been asked to entertain a few choice spirits against 
this wonderful background ; and, as people are very sure that nothing 
but exceptional talent is ever engaged by Carolus Despard, it rarely 
happens that his invitations are declined. 

He looked surprised and bored when I delivered my master’s mes- 
sage to him. 

“Pshaw!” he growled; “TI particularly wanted Mr. Jaffrey to- 
night. Is there any way of my getting a message to him, do you 
think, Hanby ?” 

I reflected a moment. 

“Tf it is really very important, sir, I think I could manage it.” 

“Tt is,” he replied. “Do, there’s a good fellow.” 
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He had already whipped out his note-book and was scribbling a 
few lines in it in lead-pencil. Tearing out the sheet, he folded it into a 
cocked hat and gave it to me. 

“There, get that to him if you can; and come back at once, for I 
want to show you about everything. Look sharp now, won’t you, 
Hanby ?” 

I reassured him upon this point, and hurried off. Once outside the 
door I mastered the contents of the little note: 


“ DEAR JAFFREY,— 
“Do come. I’ve gone to no end of trouble to capture Elinor 
Burnham, simply that you may meet her. You know ‘ there’s millions 


in it,’ and you might as well have them as any other man. . 
“Yours, C. D.” 


I smiled grimly to myself. What a bait to lure a man from the 
death-bed of his wife! Knowing what I did, it seemed rather a cold- 
blooded business even to deliver the note to my master, for, although 
his marriage was a terrible misfortune in my sight, I was pretty sure 
that he did not share my sentiments regarding it, and that his whole 
heart was centred in that unpretentious little flat whither I was bound. 

The elevated railway soon brought me to my destination, and the 
same woman who had presented herself a few hours before at Mr. 
Jaffrey’s door answered my soft knock. I did not dare ring. 

“ How is Mrs. Jaffrey ?” I asked. 

She shook her head dismally. 

“Very bad,” she said. 

“T have a note for my master: can J see him?” 

“ Better give it to me: he won’t leave her for a minute.” 

But this I did not intend to do. The note was unsealed, and I 
thought it best not to send it through other hands. 

“Go and ask him to step here a moment. Tell him I won’t detain 
him longer,” I insisted. 

She departed, leaving me standing on the threshold, and in another 
moment my master appeared, looking desperately wan and troubled. 

“ What is it, Hanby ?” he asked, impatiently. 

“A note, sir, from Mr. Despard.” 

He glanced quickly through it. 

“‘ D—tion !” he cried, tearing it into a thousand bits, “ Confound 
Miss Burnham and everybody else! Go back, Hanby, and tell Mr. 
Despard that if he brought down an angel from Paradise robed in white, 
I wouldn’t even so much as look at her. Tell him that there isa 
woman here whose life is hanging by a thread, for whom I care more 
than for all the other women in the world combined. No, stay,” he 
added, the excitement of overwrought feeling dying out of his face, as 
he passed his hand wearily over his brow: “I’m talking wild. Just 
say to Mr. Despard, will you, Hanby, that it will be absolutely impos- 
sible for me to be with him this evening. You need give no reason, 
you understand. Just make my regrets in proper form.” 

I bowed, and he made a gesture of dismissal. I returned imme- 
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diately and delivered his message to Mr. Despard, who fretted a good 
hour over the miscarriage of his plans. 

The attraction which Mr. Despard was offering his friends that 
night took the form of a very renowned and wonderful medium, whose 
remarkable powers had gained the attention of distinguished scientists 
in two worlds. It was a matter of great difficulty to secure her services 
even by payment of a sum considered extortionate and outrageous by 
many persons, but which she had no difficulty in securing whenever she 
was willing and able to employ her peculiar gift; for the testimonials 
as to her extraordinary abilities, conferred by men of the highest 
standing, had caused her to be greatly sought after by the curious and 
those interested in psychical research. 

Mrs. Deane was a woman of good birth, respectable position, and 
fair education. She was modest and retiring in her public capacity, 
and averse to exhibiting her powers in a general way. It had only 
been through the intervention of an intimate friend, who was a promi- 
nent member of the American Psychical Society, that Mr. Despard had 
been able to induce her to appear for his friends. 

These facts concerning her I gained from scraps of conversation 
overheard during the evening. A little before ten the guests began to 
arrive. 

The first persons I admitted were Mrs. Munyon Pyle and the 
Duchess of Clayborough. Both ladies recognized me at once, and, as 
they had never placed any faith in the accusation brought against me 
by the officer, but, on the contrary, had expressed themselves as valuing 
highly my exertions in their behalf upon the occasion of the accident, 
they were pleased to bestow a very kindly, though somewhat surprised, 
greeting upon me. 

‘ ahs You here, Hanby!” her grace remarked. “Not left Mr. Jaffrey, 
ope?” 

Mr. Despard explained the situation, and the ladies smiled com- 
prehendingly. 

“What! the first upon the scene!” exclaimed Mrs. Pyle, as, dis- 
encumbered of their wraps, the ladies passed into the studio. “The 
blame of our early arrival be upon your own head, Mr. Despard ; you 
begged it, remember.” 

“ And I am grateful for it. Mrs. Deane cannot be prevailed upon 
to give us more than half an hour, and absolutely refuses to allow fresh 
admissions during the séance. She is an autocrat, you know, and those 
who are not here at ten must be content to sit without the gate. Ah, 
Mrs, Leyland, so good of you to come; and you, Miss Burnham! 
But I am disappointed, for I promised to show you our dude par er- 
cellence, and, do you know, the wretch has failed me.” 

The two ladies whom he was welcoming were, I learned later, aunt 
and niece, lately returned from Germany, where the education of the 
latter had been undergoing a finishing process. Her return to New 
York had been somewhat eagerly anticipated, for, being an only child 
and an orphan, all the Burnham millions had passed into her possession 
upon the completion of her twenty-first year. 

And yet, to look at her, no one would for a moment have accredited 
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her with the command of such wealth. Of all the women who assem- 
bled in Mr. Despard’s studio that night she was the simplest‘in attire, 
manner, and bearing. But for the attention paid her by the women, 
and the deference by the men, I might have believed that I had made 
a mistake in supposing her to be the Miss Burnham of whom I had 
heard and read so much. 

She was a tall, beautifully formed girl, with a small head and 
gracious, unaffected carriage. Her dark hair was divided by a long 
straight part that made a white line from her low brow back to where 
the waving hair was gathered into a knot upon the crown of the head. 
Her eyes were very dark blue, and her skin was fresh and fair. She 
wore a gown of some white material that looked very simple and in- 
expensive, though I dare say it cost enough, and was without a jewel 
of any sort. 

I don’t know that she was considered beautiful in any degree,— 
I had never seen a description of her personal charms in the papers 
which eulogized her monetary attractions,—but I think there would 
have been no difficulty in her winning almost any man she cared to, 
even if she had been totally without fortune. There was a singular 
charm and loveliness about her which even extended to me, a mere 
flunky, as I opened the door. Someway, the little smile that lay about 
the corners of her sweet mouth and in her blue eyes, as her glance 
rested for an instant upon me, quite warmed the cockles of my heart. 

Mr. Despard’s guests were unanimous in obedience to his request 
that ten o’clock should see them all assembled. On the stroke of the 
hour I opened the door to admit the strangely gifted woman whose 
occult powers were to furnish the evening’s entertainment. 

Mr. Despard received her with marked courtesy, and at once con- 
ducted her into the magnificent studio which was to be the scene of 
her performance. There were perhaps eighteen persons gathered there, 
and even the most blasé face among them showed a gleam of real 
interest and expectation as this purveyor of a fresh sensation entered 
the room. 

She was a woman some inches above medium height, with what is 
called a good figure, rather broad shoulders, and a small waist. Her 
face was almost beautiful, the features regular though rather largely 
moulded, the complexion very pure and colorless, the forehead high 
and somewhat shaded by a slightly waved bang of thick blond hair, 
the rest of which was drawn back with no regard to fashion and wound 
around her head loosely. 

Except for the eyes, there was nothing in the least remarkable 
about her. These were of a-light hazel, and had a curious, distant, 
far-away look in them that gave rather an unusual expression to her 
face. Her manner was free from pretension, and was self-possessed, 
simple, and dignified ; she responded to Mr. Despard’s slight genera 
introduction calmly and easily. 

“T would like less light, if you please,” she replied, in answer to 
his question as to what difference she would suggest in the arrange- 
ment of the room. “Then, if the ladies and gentlemen will come a 
little closer together,—not to form a circle; no, I do not require any 
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joining of finger-tips, or anything of that sort,” with a little amused 
smile, as a general move suggestive of such an idea was being made; 
“only to come rather more within the compass of my voice. That is 
very nice indeed, thank you. You have insured me against interrup- 
tion, sir?” ; 

Mr. Despard replied in the affirmative, and, to reassure her, 


repeated to me, in her hearing, his injunction against any one being 
allowed to enter the studio until the sitting should be concluded. 

I had, according to his order, lowered the lamps until a light pre- 
vailed sufficient for the identification of the various faces, but not by 
any means brilliant. The guests sat grouped together at one end of 
the apartment, and in their midst the medium took her seat. 

“You need not be frightened, ladies and gentlemen,” she said, in a 
clear, matter-of-fact tone, “at any physical contortions I may indulge 
in while going into the trance-state, or in coming out from it. They 
tell me I do very queer things, but, as I am quite unconscious of them, 
they do not trouble me, nor need they alarm you. If, when I am in 
the trance, the old doctor who controls me addresses any of you, be so 
good as to reply to him, for”—she smiled again—“I am told he did 
not leave a very quick temper behind him when he went out. It 
would help me if one of you would allow me to hold your hands.” 
She glanced quickly over the group, and her eyes lighted upon Miss 
Burnham, who was placed near her. “ Would you be willing?” she 
asked, addressing her. ‘You will not mind if I twist them a little? 
I shall not really hurt you.” 

The girl responded with an inclination of her head, and her chair 
was moved a little nearer Mrs. Deane’s. 

All the doors leading into the studio had been closed, but, as the 
only means of shutting off the dining-room was by portiéres, these had 
been simply drawn together, and by stationing myself at their juncture 
it was easy for me to see and hear what was going on. 

The stillness of the studio was absolute. I am sure the little 
group of men and women must have been able to count each other’s 
heart-beats. The medium sat in a chair of carved teak-wood, her 
body bent a little forward, her elbows resting on ther knees, and both 
hands closed over the slender palms of the girl who sat in a low seat 
directly facing her. There was a breathless look of expectation on 
every face. 

A moment or two the medium breathed evenly and regularly, like 
a person going to sleep; then the breaths grew more labored and 
seemed to come from the deepest recesses of the lungs, being accom- 
panied by little groans and cries, half-articulated phrases, and incipient 
indications of alarm which never developed into actual screams, but 
seemed to hint at fear, terror, and suffering. The face grew convulsed, 
the muscles twitched, the strong white teeth—which I had remarked 
as being quite a feature of her face—snapped violently together and 
were ground and gritted so harshly that it seemed as if their enamel 
covering must yield to such compression. | 

The broad shoulders of the woman worked back and forth, the 
bust rose and fell beneath the stertorous breathing, the arms were 
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raised before the face with the gesture of one seeking to ward off an 
attack, while the hands which grasped Miss Burnham’s slim fingers 
turned and twisted their unresisting prisoners, tightened and loosened 
their pressure upon them, and seemed to be putting them to such 
violent usage that Mr. Merton Harley, whom I afterward discovered 
to be very considerably interested in the heiress, ventured to expostu- 
late with Miss Burnham in a low tone for allowing the medium to 
retain possession of them. - 

I could not hear what he said, but I could see the girl negative his 
remonstrance with a decided shake of her dark head. It was apparent 
that, having consented to face an ordeal, she would not readily with- 
draw from it. 

Suddenly, when the strain of excited feeling was growing so great 
among all who watched the convulsed figure that even I forgot myself 
to the extent of thrusting my head through the portiéres in order to 
gain a better view of the strange performance, all muscular contortion 
ceased. Abruptly, there fell upon that alarming and extraordinary 
state of agitation a wonderful and all-pervading calm, that was so 
great a contrast to the condition wHich had just been harrowing our 
nerves to their utmost limit that involuntarily a sigh of relief escaped 
from every breast. 

The face grew placid and smooth ; scarcely a breath seemed to mar 
the repose of the quiet bosom ; the arms, hitherto held on a level with 
the eyes, were permitted to drop again into the lap; while the hands, 
relaxing their grip of those which lay within their clasp, now simply 
held the latter in a gentle pressure. 

I quickly withdrew my head, fearing detection, but at the sound 
of a strange voice within the studio I could not forbear again peeping 
in to see who the speaker might be. To my amazement, the lips 
which were in motion were those of Mrs. Deane, but the voice—that 
was no more like the soft womanish voice of the medium than a bass- 
viol is like a violin. It was the voice of a man, deep, rather gruff, 
and masculine in every tone and accent. 

‘“‘ How do you do, eh?” he began (for while the woman was in 
that curious condition which she called the trance-state it was simply 
impossible to apply feminine pronouns to her: one never thought of 
the personality which conducted the conversation as other than mascu- 
line). 
He addressed several members of the group by name, using a 
curious idiom which was half French and half English, suggested to 
them that friends who had died were standing near wishing to com- 
municate with them, and, in response to requests for messages from 
these departed ones, delivered a number which were pronounced by the 
recipients to be most extraordinary tests of a supernatural agency. 

It is not my purpose to go into a detailed account of a séance which, 
remarkable as it seemed to the novices assembled that evening in 
Mr. Despard’s studio, has doubtless been matched in marvels many 
times within the experience of those who read this story. Only those 
portions bearing upon my narrative will I relate, and those briefly. 
After Mrs. Deane had satisfied the importunities of the most for- 
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ward and self-assertive of her audience there was a moment’s interval 
which no one claimed. Of this the presumed spirit, which professed 
to be that of a deceased French physician, Dr. Jaret by name, himself 
took advantage. 

He suddenly addressed the girl whose hands still lay within Mrs. 
Deane’s clasp, and who had, as yet, uttered no word, but had sat 
wonderingly gazing into the face before her,—a face from which the 
hair had been nervously pushed back by one of the medium’s hands, 
and which, strange as it may seem, appeared to have changed its soft, 
feminine contours and to have grown strong, forceful, manly. 

“You have had a beautiful life, my dear,” he said, modulating his 
voice almost caressingly as he saluted her. 

Miss Burnham did not reply, but still continued to gaze with awe- 
struck eyes upon the closed lids of the face she confronted. 

“T mean,” the voice continued, “a beautiful spiritual life, vous 
comprenez, une belle vie de Vdme. Ah! vraiment, it is a lovely, a truly 
pure soul, this.” And the hand that held hers patted it tenderly. 
There was a moment’s pause, of which Mrs. Munyon Pyle endeavored 
to take advantage, but was restrained by Mr. Harley. 

“Let him finish with-Miss Burnham,” I heard him whisper. 

Just then there came to my ears the sound of footsteps mounting 
the staircase leading to the apartment. Thinking that the noise of the 
bell might penetrate to the studio and disturb the séance, I hastened to 
forestall its ringing, and, on throwing open the door, was amazed to 
see my master standing before me. 

“ Ah-er, Hanby, I got here, after all,” he began. 

I laid my finger on my lips. 

“ They are at it, sir,” I said, warningly. ‘ And any noise was to be 
prevented, Mr. Despard said.” 

“At it? At what, er-Hanby? Ah-er, yes, I remember; spooks. 
Well, how are they getting on?” 

“ Tt’s really quite wonderful, sir,” I replied, divesting him of his top- 
coat. Then, “ How is Mrs. Jaffrey, sir, if I may make bold to ask ?” 

“ Better, better, Hanby ; herself again, thank God!” he answered, 
cheerfully, and was about to pass on and into the studio, but I inter- 
cepted him. “ What! no admittance, Hanby ?” 

; _— was Mr. Despard’s order, sir; according to the medium’s 
wish. 

“ Ah-er, well, that’s all right. Anywhere I can smoke a cigarette 
while I-er am waiting ?” 

Instead of replying to his question, I told him of the loop-hole 
through which he could watch the curious proceedings going on within 
the studio, and gave such a glowing account of them that I aroused 
his curiosity to witness them for himself. I placed him at my former 
post, and stationed myself between the door-casing and the edge of 
the portiére. 

t seemed that the old doctor had during my absence finished what- 
ever he had to say to Miss Burnham, for on my return I found that 
Mrs. Munyon Pyle had succeeded in making herself heard, and it was 
she who now had the floor. 
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“T was going to ask, Dr. Jaret,” she was saying, “if you have any 
power of discovering the whereabouts of stolen pa goods.” 

The medium’s forehead contracted into a frown. 

‘It is, what you call, frivolous, such work,” he objected. 

“Yes, I know, but,” Mrs. Pyle continued, persistently, “you see 
I feel so awfully responsible, don’t you know? The duchess here——” 
The doctor interrupted her. 

“ Si, si, I know,” he said, and held out one hand to her grace, re- 
taining his grasp upon Miss Burnham’s with the other. “ Your hand, 
madame, 8’ vous plait. Ah! so!’ He took the jewelled hand ex- 
tended to him by the Duchess of Clayborough, and placed it firmly 
against the medium’s brow. 

“Hm! hm!” he muttered to himself, his head bent as if in deep 
abstraction. Suddenly he raised Miss Burnham’s hand and pressed it 
also to his brow. 

There was perfect silence in the room; anticipation was in every 
glance. After a moment or two, this singular personality withdrew 
the two hands from Mrs. Deane’s forehead, and with very real per- 
plexity in his voice said, slowly,— 

“Tt is vérry—curious. I see a connection here, mais a connection 
of the past e¢ du futur. I see through your beautiful hand, madame, 
une riviere of glittering stones, des bijoux, vous comprenez, tres recherchés 
et de priz. Also I see through these little fingers, mademoiselle, une 
rivire of glittering drops, mais, hélas! wne'riviere de larmes, of tears, 
you understand, mademoiselle. ‘ And”—he frowned heavily, almost 
angrily— between ces riviéres there stands a man, I see him very 
plain, wn homme tres comme il faut, blond, grand, de bonne mine,—not a 
man that you call a common thief, but a man trés distingué, you under- 
stand? He is”’—he paused a moment—“ he is here now,—right here 
in this apartment. I see him.” 

And so did I. I was looking directly at him, and saw him start 
at the old man’s words. 

The little audience cast looks of consternation and surprise at each 
other. There was only one man among them who answered to the 
medium’s description : this was Mr. Merton Harley. They could not 
see and had no knowledge of the figure at which I was gazing, the figure 
of my master standing half within, half without the room, between 
the folds of the portiéres. 

_ It was not strange that, being the only man present who could pos- 
sibly be identified with the medium’s words, Mr. Harley somewhat 
resented them. He grew quite red and confused, and, ‘as the ~voice 
ceased speaking, burst out rather hotly, — 

“ By Jove, monsieur, this is a little rough on me, I think! It may 





seem somewhat conceited for me to apply the whole of your compli-- 


mentary description to myself, but I happen to be the only tall, fair man 
in the room, you see, and a fellow rather dislikes hearing himself iden- 
tified as a thief and the destroyer of Miss Burnham’s peace of mind.” 

He gave a short, embarrassed laugh as he concluded ; apparently 
he was rather ashamed to let his companions think the words of a 


charlatan had power to move him. 
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Before the medium could reply, Mrs. Munyon Pyle and the duchess, 
each believing the question she desired to put the most important to the 
subject in hand, chimed in together. At the same moment an old 
Delft clock. in the corner of the room struck the half-hour. 

The doctor’s voice at once interrupted the clamor. “The séance is 
over, mesdames et messieurs,” he said. “ My medium is not strong; i 
faut partir. Je vous salue,—I wish you adieu,—et vous, mademoiselle, 
je suis tree——” the articulation was unintelligible, the voice grew 
weak and faint. 

I hurriedly approached my master. 

“ Quick, sir,” I said ; “ you must get out of this; you must, indeed. 
It would never do for you to be seen here, after that. Remember, it 
was in your apartment that the duchess last saw her diamonds; you 
fully correspond to the old man’s description ; you have confessed to 
several gentlemen that you know who stole Madame Caprices’ jewels— 
indeed, they have seen one of them in your possession. Quick, sir, do 
go,” I implored. 

He seemed very absent, his glance apparently riveted on the face 
of the girl whose hands were again undergoing supernatural assault. 
But at last, presumably recognizing the force of my suggestions, he 
slowly turned about and allowed me to help him on with his top-coat. 
I softly closed the door upon him, peeped again into the studio where 
the medium was repeating her contortions, and then departed to over- 
see the setting forth of the exquisite supper which Mr. Despard had 
ordered for the refreshment of his guests. 


A great deal of chatter and comment formed the accompaniment 
of the choice banquet. The medium, declining any refreshment, had 
at once withdrawn after struggling out of the trance-state, and her 
audience were therefore at liberty to indulge in speculation and criti- 
cism unrestrained by her _ Even the most sceptical ae 


them were impressed by her undoubtedly marvellous powers, an 
only one, Mr. Harley, showed a disposition to discredit her genuine- 
ness. 
It was evident, however, that he was quite upset by the medium’s 
statement concerning the identity and presence in the studio of the man 
who was responsible for the duchess’s loss, and who was to unloose the 
fountain of Miss Burnham’s tears. He showed so much annoyance 
and perturbation, was so severe in his denunciations of mediums in 
general and of Mrs. Deane in particular, that he drew the attention of 
the whole party to himself, ih caused this little incident of the séance, 
which without his assistance would doubtless have been passed over 
as a ridiculous mistake in an otherwise remarkable performance, to be 
quite largely considered and discussed. Indeed, so persistently did he 
harp upon the subject that at last Mr. Key, who was one of the guests, 
burst forth, — 

“Great heavens, Harley, don’t take this ridiculous business so 
much to heart, man. Do you think we are going to take you—for—a 
—thief?” 

The beginning of the ejaculation had all the rush and impetus of 
a rocket soaring into the air; itsending much resembled the fall of the 
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stick, so flat, dull, and uneloquent.was it. Indeed, his tongue fairly 
halted over the last word, and he grew quite embarrassed. 

Probably nobody noticed his confusion save myself and another 
man ; this other man was Mr. Bettall, and I saw, by the quick glance 
that he first cast upon Mr. Harley and then transferred to Mr. Key, 
the surprised, almost bewildered look of one who has suddenly received 
a suggestion which almost staggers belief, that the same idea had oc- 
curred to him that I felt had nearly paralyzed Mr. Key’s tongue. 

The remark so innocently begun, and which, like Aaron’s rod, had 
turned to a serpent to sting and torture the speaker’s mind with doubts 
and suspicions, was the signal for a general guying of Mr. Harley. 
One by one the men and women, with the exception of Mr. Key 
and Mr. Bettall, who applied themselves to their terrapin silently and 
with downcast eyes, joined in chaffing him regarding the insinuations 
of the medium. : 

“ Why—why—why,” Mrs. Pyle began, “it is true that you were 
at Mr. Jaffrey’s supper that night, Mr. Harley. And, come to think 
of it, you stood very close to the duchess going down in the lift.” 

“ Yes, yes; and then there are Leila Caprices’ jewels!’ chimed in 
Mrs, Noble-Revere.. “ Perhaps, after all,she didn’t—hm! What ?— 
Oh, mustn’t mention what everybody knows?” as Miss Burnham 
murmured some indistinguishable words to her. “Oh, you little 
Puritan maiden! Well, then I will say perhaps some of us have 
drawn false conclusions as to the fate of Leila’s jewels, and we have 
their thief right here in our very midst. You know, Mr. Harley, 
with the exception of Courtice Jaffrey, no one has been more devoted 
to our giddy Sefiora than yourself! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Her laugh was echoed and re-echoed by the amused circle, and 
accusatory facts, bits of incriminating testimony, and the like, were 
piled upon the head of the victim of their sport, until a mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence had accumulated against him which seemed suffi- 
cient to convict any criminal in the land. 

As the matter thus assumed the character of a huge joke, Mr. 
Harley’s annoyance perceptibly decreased. He even entered into the 
spirit of the thing, and himself suggested opportunities and possibili- 
ties strengthening the case against him, which the others had overlooked 
or had been ignorant of. 

But I noticed that neither Mr. Key nor Mr. Bettall joined in the 
general merriment. I observed one significant, lightning-like glance 
pass between them, and, having been present when my master ‘an- 
nounced to them that a gentleman thief was at large among their 
number of intimates, it was easy enough for me to translate its meaning 
into words: “Is this the man for whom Jaffrey pleaded the other 
evening? What more natural than that he should undertake the de- 
fence of this his most familiar friend ?” 

It was one o’clock before the party broke up, and when, finally, 
the ladies took their departure, a few of the gentlemen remained behind 
for a final cigar and night-cap. 

I had received permission from Mr. Despard to leave whenever 
I might wish to, after the ladies went. “Just see that those men 
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of Sherry’s are fairly gone, and, then leave everything standing as 
it is, Hanby,” he said. “ My fellow will look out for it all in the 
morning.” 

He had slipped a generous bill into my hand as recompense for my 
services, and that, together with the amusement I had received from 
the séance and the relief afforded my mind by the discovery that sus- 
picion was beginning to light upon Mr. Harley instead of my master, 
made me feel amply repaid for any extra labor I had been put to. I 
had an idea that Mr. Key and Mr. Bettall would feel a desire to have 
a little talk together as soon as possible, and it also occurred to me 
that they might agree to stroll along homeward together in order to 
discuss the suggestion which had evidently struck them both at the 
same moment. It seemed to me that it would not be at all a bad 
thing for me to make a third, a silent and unsuspected third, at the 
discussion, and so hear what they had to say about the matter. 

On the chance of my theory being correct, I therefore, after leaving 
everything in a tolerable condition of sightliness in the dining-room, 
stationed myself in the shadow just outside the vestibule of the apart- 
ment-house in which the studio was located, and waited. My patience 
was not put to very severe strain, for soon after-I had taken up my 
position I heard the bell summoning the lift, then.the noise of the 
ascent and descent of the latter, followed by the opening of the door 
and the approach of footsteps, the footsteps of two men. 

I certainly was in luck that night, for as they emerged into the 
street I could tell by their voices that my conclusions were right and 
that these were the men I was watching for. As they came out I 
heard Mr. Bettall say,— 

. “ By Jove! it does not seem possible !”’ 

To which Mr. Key replied, “ You’re right, Billy ; it doesn’t.” 

I let them get a couple of paces start of me and stole along noise- 
lessly behind them, near enough to hear what they said, yet not close 
enough to attract their notice. Both were smoking, and for a minute 
or two they puffed away in silence at their cigars. Finally Mr. Bet- 
tal] remarked,— 

“Poor old Courty! He must be devilish cut up about this. I 
always thought Harley more to his taste than the rest of us.” 

“Yes, they were fairly intimate. He is cut up, of course ; remem- 
ber how he defended him the other night? Significant, isn’t it, that 
Harley was about the only one of our special set who wasn’t there at 
the time?” 

“Hm! yes. Wonder it didn’t occur to any of us then.” 

“@Qecur to us! Good God! why should it occur to us? Who is 
going to suspect a man whom he has never dreamt of doubting, unless 
he has some grounds to go on?” 

“ That’s so.” 

There was another pause; then Mr. Bettall said,— 

“ He’s been pretty hard up at times, Harley. Owed me very near 
five hundred for a good bit.” 

“ Paid it?” 

© Yes,” 
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“ How long since?” 

“Hm-m-n,” reflectively ; then suddenly, “By Jove! Two days 
after Jaffrey’s supper-party! I remember when he gave me the check 
he said Jaffrey had just paid him the amount for a horse. I recollect 
that we had a discussion about the points of the horse later on.” 

Again a silence fell upon the two gentlemen. This time it was 
Mr. Key who broke it. 

“Great heaven!” he exclaimed, “ what an infernal idiot a man is 
to ruin himself like that!) What would you do about it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Harley has evidently had a great scare 
to-night. He looked fearfully cut up.” 

“TI think we ought to speak to Jaffrey about it and let him know 
we have discovered his man. By Jove, I don’t like associating with 
such a scoundrel as that! I think Jaffrey ought to make him get out 
of New York, anyway: don’t you ?” 

Mr. Bettall grunted assent, and all my bright visions suddenly 
clouded over. I knew that sooner than see another man, and that 
other man his particular friend, accused or even suspected of his own 
crimes, my master would come forward and confess everything. I 
must by all means prevent Mr. Jaffrey’s learning of the suspicion 
which involved Mr. Harley. A plan flashed into my brain, and I at 
once started off to execute it. 

I knew where Mr. Key’s lodgings were situated, and, as he was 
going a considerable distance out of his way to accompany Mr. Bettall 
to his mother’s residence, where he lived, in order to discuss their 
fancied discovery, I resolved to quit their society, head Mr. Key off, 
and meet him at his own door. 

All this I carried into effect. As, about fifteen minutes after I 
had gained his domicile, I saw him approaching, I stepped forward 
and saluted him respectfully. There was an electric lamp directly 
before the house, and he recognized me at once. 

“ You, Hanby !” he exclaimed, in surprise. 

“Yes, beg pardon, sir,” I replied. “I took the liberty of waiting 
for you, sir, as I had something of importance to say to you.” 

“Shall we go in?” he asked, with his hand in his pocket for his 
latch-key. 

“If you don’t mind standing for a minute, sir, I won’t detain you 
long. It is very late, I know, to be troubling you; but the fact is, I 
noticed this evening that you and Mr. Bettall had discovered all.” 

Mr. Key actually started in his surprise. 

“All? All what, Hanby ?” 

“ About Mr. Harley, sir. And I was afraid you might go to Mr. 
Jaffrey, sir, about it. You will remember, perhaps, that I was in the 
room the other night when Mr. Jaffrey went on about Mr. Harley, 
defending him. I have the honor to be in my master’s confidence 
more considerably than most servants, and I happened to find out 
about Mr. Harley. Not from him, sir; he would never have told me; 
but you will excuse my saying more.” 

r. Key nodded. 
“ Mr. Jaffrey has been terribly worked up about this business, sir. 
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Indeed, I heard the doctor tell him that if he didn’t give over worry- 
ing about what was troubling him he wouldn’t answer for the conse- 
uences.” 

What good friends a quick imagination and an unscrupulous con- 
science are! I could see that Mr. Key was quite moved by my glib 
lies. 

“ And you are afraid if he finds out that we have discovered what 
a thorough-going rascal Mr. Harley is, it will distress him: is that it, 
Hanby ?” 

“Yes, sir. And it won’t do any good, either, sir; there is no real 
proof against Mr. Harley.” 

Mr. Key looked doubtful. “I am not so sure of that,” he said. 

“You are thinking of all that joking that was going on to-night, 
sir? Even if it were true, it’s nothing but circumstantial evidence, 
which wouldn’t se: ve at all to convict him. Besides, sir, my master is 
so sorry for him and likes him so well that, for the sake of serving 
him, I’m not sure he wouldn’t swear him an alibi.” 

A little gleam of suspicion came into Mr. Key’s eyes. 

“You seem to take a warm interest in preventing Mr. Harley’s 
accusation, my man,” he said. 

“ Not for his sake, sir,” I replied. “ As far as he is concerned, you 
might hang him as high as Haman, for all I care. But, Mr. Key, you 
can never know how much my master has done for me. I couldn’t tell 
you, sir. Butif I could lay down my life to spare him even the shadow 
of trouble, I would do it, and count it nothing as payment for what I 
owe him. And that is why I took the liberty of speaking to you 
to-night. The minute I saw you and Mr. Bettall exchange looks I 
said to myself, ‘They know all,’ and then I thought of my master: I 
felt pretty sure you’d go to him about it. And so I hurried off here, 
sir, to see if you wouldn’t keep mum about the matter, both you and 
Mr. Bettall, as long as it can’t do any good to accuse him. I’d like to 
spare my master any more fretting over this business if I could, sir, 
and that’s a fact.” 

Mr. Key remained silent for a few minutes, gazing intently at the 
pavement, evidently thinking deeply. Presently he said,— 

“Those ladies have been done out of small fortunes; there is no 
reason why they should bear such a loss and Harley escape scot-free 
with the boodle.” 

My wit is quick. “Mr. Jaffrey has made him promise restitution, 
sir,” I said. “The jewels are gone, but the money will soon be 
restored to them indirectly. Indeed, Sefiora Caprices has already 
received the equivalent of her loss.” 

After another pause, during which Mr. Key stood looking straight 
at me, he gave a A laugh. 

“Well, you are a queer little beggar, Hanby,” he said. “I wonder 
how many valets consider it part of their business to take charge of 
their masters’ ease of mind as well as of body. I won’t commit myself 
to anything to-night; it’s too serious a matter to be hastily decided ; 
but I'll talk it over with Mr. Bettall, and”—yawning heavily—“ we'll 
see, we'll see.” 
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He nodded a dismissal and passed into the house. I felt that I 
ed won my point, however, and after-events proved me to be 
right. 





CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN I reached home I found that my master had already retired, 
but in the morning, while I was dressing him, he asked me many 
questions about the evening’s entertainment, and I easily discovered 
that it had not occurred to him that the words of the medium could 
for a moment bring Mr. Harley under real suspicion. 

He pooh-poohed the idea of there being anything supernatural in 
the woman’s powers, insisting that she had gotten her information in 
regard to the affair of the robbery from the newspapers in common 
with all the world, and that her accurate description of himself was a 
mere coincidence. Of course I was exceedingly careful that he should 
not dream of the discovery which Mr. Key and Mr. Bettall supposed 
themselves to have: made, nor of the fact that I had done my best to 
confirm them in their mistake. 

Mr. Jaffrey seemed less interested in the details of the séance than 
in my description of the guests, and even on this point his desire for 
information seemed narrowed down to one person. This person was 
the heiress, Miss Burnham, about whom he made many inquiries, even 
appearing to endeavor to draw me on to expressing my own humble 
admiration for that exceedingly wealthy young lady. : 

“ She was quite the attraction, sir, of the whole party,” I returned, 
“and I don’t wonder at it. What with all her money and that sweet, 
pretty way she has with her, it isn’t strange that she should have all 
the gentlemen at her feet. Mr. Harley seemed particularly struck, 
sir.” 

“Er-did he?” Mr. Jaffrey returned. “ Well, I wish he may-er 
win her. He-er—he needs the money.” 

“Tt’s a pity, sir,’ I made bold again to venture, pointedly, “that 
m6 gentlemen I know of couldn’t make a fortune as safely and easily 
as that. 

Mr. Jaffrey, who was filing his nails, looked up at me and laughed. 

“ Meaning—er me, Hanby ?” he asked. “Well, I’m not-er ex- 
actly in a position to-er—to marry, you know.” 

I sighed and shook my head. What an outrageous shame it was, 
I thought, that Mr. Jaffrey should have so hampered his fortunes ! 

The days passed on, and the winter wore away without anything 
of especial note taking place. I heard nothing from Mr. Key or Mr. 
Bettall, and concluded that they had determined to leave the matter as 
it stood and not harry my master any further concerning it, unless some 
fresh indiscretion on Mr. Harley’s part should force them todoso. As 
for Mr. Jaffrey, during the rest of that winter he took no more chances 
with fortune. Nor was it necessary for him todo so. The value of 
that magnificent necklace of her grace’s, to say nothing of the revenue 
from the Caprices’ jewels, would keep him afloat for a long time. 
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But, even had it been necessary for him to make fresh exertions, I 
do not know if he would have been equal to the occasion. It seemed 
to me that a change had come over him, the origin of which I could 
not trace, nor could I put my finger on the exact day when I first 
noticed it. It may be that it dated back to the night when I dis- 
covered him standing before his tvilet-table face to face with Eternity, 
although I should rather say that I did not note any difference in him 
until after that séance in Mr. Despard’s studio. 

At any rate, he did not appear to be in his usual form, and, whereas 
he had been wont to accept as many invitations as he could possibly 
crowd into the day and night, now he not unfrequently dined quietly 
at home and spent a long, solitary evening before his own hearth. I 
wondered that on such occasions he did not prefer to pass his leisure 
up in Seventy-First Street rather than by himself. 

Once in a while I was charged with some note or message to Miss 
Jermyn or Mrs. Jaffrey, but I never caught sight of the latter, though 
I was most curious to see what she was like and took advantage of 
every chance which might procure me the desired opportunity. The 
occasional notes which passed between Mr. and Mrs. Jaffrey were always 
most affectionate and loving, and testified a warm mutual devotion. 

One afternoon, somewhere along in February, Mr. Jaffrey brought 
Mr. Harley home with him. 

“ Lay two covers, Hanby,” he said, “and-er go round and tell them 
to send in something-er rather better than common for—er dinner.” 

There was nothing tocomplain of in the delicate little dinner which, 
an hour later, I served to the two gentlemen; but such was Mr. Har- 
ley’s humor that not even the deliciously prepared viands nor the ex- 
cellent wines were potent to dispel a shadow which evidently clouded 
his spirits. 

After they had left the table and were comfortably ensconced before 
a wood fire in the smoking-room with plenty of cigars and a liqueur- 
stand within reach, I heard my master begin, affectionately,— 

“ T-er say, Harley, what’s up, old man? You don’t seem quite-er 
fit, you know.” 

My heart jumped into my mouth, and I snuggled myself into those 
ever-faithful friends of the inquisitive, the portiéres. 

“ What,” thought I, “if the fat’s in the fire, and my dupes have at 
last shown too plainly to Mr. Harley that they know something to his 
discredit !” 

With beating pulses I listened for the latter’s reply. He took the 
weed out of his mouth and blew a cloud of smoke into the room before 
he answered. Then, with his eyes bent upon the moist end of the 
cigar, he said,— 

“Well, Courty, there is something wrong with me, and that’s a 
fact; but T’ll be d—d if I can exactly explain it to you. Fact is, 
there’s been for some time a growing coolness toward me on the part 
of the fellows at the clubs. I can’t say when it began, and God knows 
I haven’t any idea what has caused it, but it is painfully evident all the 
same. 

Mr. Jaffrey smiled incredulously. 
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“Oh-er, hang it all, Harley, you’re too sensitive ; that’s what’s the 
matter.” 

The other shook his head emphatically. 

“No such thing,” he said. “A man would be thunderingly tough- 
skinned not to notice slights which have been put upon me of late. 
Why, good heavens, Jaffrey! the other night I went into the Union 
Club card-room and offered to take a hand at poker with some fellows 
—let me see, there were Bettall, Bellew, Don Key, and Horton Stokes 
there. They were civil and dealt me a hand, but before we had played 
fifteen minutes every man but Stokes had made some excuse to drop 
out, although, as Stokes said, when they began to play they had inti- 
mated that they meant to make a night of it.” 

Mr. Jaffrey began to look grave. 

“ Why, Harley,” he said, “they—er must have had some-er—some 
other reason for leaving, old man. You-er don’t think it was because 
they-er didn’t want to play with you?” 

“That is exactly what I-do think, then,” the other returned, with 
considerable feeling. 

“ Absurd!” Mr. Jaffrey cried. “ Why, my dear fellow, what-er 
eran under heaven could they have had for-er treating you like-er 
that ?’ 

Mr. Harley rose from his chair, plunged his hands into his pockets, 
and stood leaning against the chimney-piece, looking excitedly down at 
my master. Tall, slight, and fair, he bore rather a close resemblance to 
Mr. Jaffrey ; indeed, they were much more alike than are most brothers. 

“ That’s what I want you to tell me, Courtice,” he replied. “This 
isn’t the first time they have turned the cold shoulder on me, those 
fellows, and, egad, before long the rest of the world may catch the con- 
tagion of their example.” 

I winced, but Mr. Jaffrey remained calm, incredulous, unmoved. 
He was possessed of the unconsciousness of utter ignorance; while I, 
being so largely in the secret of this movement against Mr. Harley, 
quaked guiltily. 

Mr. Jaffrey made no immediate reply, but sat smoking away 
thoughtfully, gazing into the fire as if he might discover a solution 
of the mystery in its glowing depths. Presently he said, slowly,— 

“Could it be jealousy, do you think, Harley, of-er Miss Burnham’s 
evident preference for you? They are all three in the-er running for 
the Burnham stakes, I-er believe.” 

Mr. Harley flushed and shook his head. 4 

“No; no fool could be jealous of such a preference as Miss Burn- 
ham shows me: it’s too confoundedly open and friendly.” 

Mr. Jaffrey looked up at his friend in surprise. 

“Why, by Jove, old man! you’ve got an attack of midsummer 
madness out of-er season. There isn’t a man in town who wouldn't 
give odds on your chances.” 

The flush on Mr. Harley’s fair face deepened. 

“ D—n it all, Courty,” he said, “such a matter as that is no subject 
for a wager.” He spoke with much feeling. Mr. Jaffrey regarded 
him questioningly. 
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“Gone-er deep, Harley? Deeper than the glitter of mere-er 
metallic surface attractions ?” 

The other nodded. “ Wish to heaven she hadn’t a nickel!” he 
muttered. 

“ And-er yet, such a fortune as hers is a tidy littleer competence 
for a man to start married life on,” Mr. Jaffrey said, musingly. 

Mr. Harley started forward until he stood directly before my master. 

“See here, Jaffrey,” he began, hotly, “do you think I am after 
Elinor Burnham’s money? For, if you do,” he continued, as Mr. 
Jaffrey made no reply, “ let me tell you you are laboring under a tre- 
mendous mistake. If you knew her as well as I do, you would under- 
stand that it would be simply impossible for a man to come under her 
influence and not love her. Some fellows might be attracted in the 
first place by her millions, but unless they were utterly worthless they 
could not help soon yielding to the charm of her own person. I tell 
you, Courty, she is far and away the loveliest creature I have ever 
known. I am sure the prejudice you seem to have formed against her 
would vanish if you only knew her better.” 

Mr. Jaffrey raised his eyebrows. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “I am not prejudiced against Miss 
Burnham.” ; 

“Well, you always seem to avoid her. She herself has spoken 
of it.” 

Mr. Jaffrey leaned forward to knock the ash off his cigar, which 
action he performed a little clumsily. When he responded it was with 
a change of subject. 

“‘So-er you think there are other grounds for this coolness you-er 
complain of ?” 

“T don’t complain of it, Jaffrey,” Mr. Harley returned, proudly. 
“T’ve done nothing of which I need be ashamed, thank God !”—I 
glanced at. my master; his eyes were fixed upon the fire. Was it the 
reflection from the glowing embers that gave that dull red flush to his 
face ?—“TI can hold my head erect and look any man in the eyes. 
But I thought you might have heard some reason for these fellows’ 
treatment of me, and so I decided to simply ask you if you could ex- 
plain it. I don’t seek sympathy; I only want some light thrown on 
the matter. If it’s a personal prejudice against me, they may go hang ; 
but if some one has been slandering me behind my back, I’d like the 
privilege of horsewhipping him ; that’s all.” 

He took a fresh cigar and lighted it, while my master sat rumi- 
nating. Presently the latter said,— 

“Er-I’ve been trying to think if I’ve ever heard any one say-er 
- anything against you, old man; but I can’t seem to-er recall a single 
thing. However, they wouldn’t-er be exactly likely to say anything 
before me, you know. They’re all pretty well aware how—er—how-er 
I feel toward you. But, if you like, Harley, I’ll-er sound them on 
the subject. Only I-er think it only fair to tell you that if they 
should—er say anything I didn’t like, I might deprive you of the 
pleasure of—er horsewhipping them.” 

But Mr. Harley naturally wouldn’t hear of this: He was quite 
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too lofty a gentleman to allow his character to be vindicated by even 
his most intimate friend. He thanked my master cordially, but de- 
clared that he would on no account permit inquiry to be made into the 
matter. He was quite able, he said, to face any amount of coldness 
and reserve, being absolutely innocent of having afforded reason for 
the same. Should open insult or complete rupture of hitherto friendly 
relations ensue, he would know how to defend himself. 

He departed soon after, and my master sat for some time after he 
left, apparently wrapped in thought, and idly gazing into the dying 
fire. Once, entering the room so quietly that he did not detect my 
presence, I noticed that he was looking intently at something which lay 
upon his crossed knees. 

I glanced surreptitiously over his shoulder, his back being toward 
the door, and saw that the object upon which his eyes were riveted was 
a newspaper. The sheet was adorned with wood-cuts of some of the 
most celebrated of New York’s society women, and the face which held 
his attention bore beneath it the inscription “ Miss Elinor Leyland 
Burnham, the latest aspiration of the jeunesse dorée of New York.” 

I found that same paper the next morning carelessly tossed upon 
the floor, but—that particular wood-cut was missing from it. 

Faster fell early that year, I remember. I think Lent came in 
about the middle of February, for it was somewhere toward the iast 
of March that Mrs. Leyland, who had a fine country-place at Lenox, 
sent out invitations to a large house-party for the Easter holidays, my 
master being included among the guests. 

I wish I could find some interesting matter to relate of the course 
of Mr. Jaffrey’s life along about this time, before we went down to 
Berkshire, for I would gladly stave off fora while the rehearsal of the 
unhappy events of that visit, besides being loath to say farewell again 
to the master whom I so gladly served, the man whom I so truly loved, 
the hero, albeit a curiously deficient one, who yet proved at the last 
his claim to be written up as such. But nothing worthy of note took 
place during the rest of that winter. 

The prejudice against Mr. Harley strengthened, and I think Mr. 
Jaffrey made one or two unsuccessful attempts to discover the reason 
for it; but as the gentleman was sent abroad soon after that evening 
on which he opened his heart io my master, by the firm in which he 
occupied a trusted position, it was only by occasional hints and innuen- 
does that Mr. Jaffrey gathered what the nature of club sentiment 
toward him was. 

I overheard him questioning Mr. Key, one evening, on the subject. 
The two gentlemen had just come in from a late performance at the 


Vaudeville, and I had been despatched to prepare them each a cocktail, - 


as the night was cold and they were chilled to the marrow, they said. 
As I caught the question on the threshold I made a bold entry into 
the room, so bold and precipitous an entry that the glasses jingled 
noisily on the tray and their contents met with a narrow escape froma 
lowly and unworthy fate. As I passed the tray to Mr. Key Lventuted 
to cast a warning and imploring glance at him. He caught the look 
and nodded -naturedly, and I was glad that I had taken extra 
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pains in mixing the drinks, for I felt that after swallowing the genial 
decoction he could not feel it in his heart to thwart the wishes of its 
—" I am sure that my master gained no information that 
night. 
But I dreaded Mr. Harley’s return. I felt that in the very nature 
of things there must be an explanation of affairs sometime, and I was 
terribly afraid Mr. Jaffrey would not be content simply to give the lie 
to the charge against his friend. I knew him to be a very curiously 
inconsistent man, thoroughly unscrupulous in the matter of appropri- 
ating for his own purposes the superfluous possessions of others, but 
absurdly sensitive concerning certain points of honor. He was a very 
singular contradiction, and one on whose actions under certain conditions 
it was impossible to reckon. It would be quite possible that, in order 
thoroughly to clear his friend from the false imputation brought against 
him, he would make a clean breast-of the whole matter. And then, 
what? Ruin. Nothing less. I shuddered every time I thought of 
such a catastrophe, and was glad that Mr. Harley’s employers had 
found it necessary to oblige him to make two voyages across the ocean 
at a season of the year when such trips involve greater risk than at 
others. 

What a magnificently simple solution of the whole business his 
“ going out,” as the medium called it, would be! Of the dead nothing 
but good! There would be no object then for the gentlemen to disclose 
their supposed knowledge of his dishonesty. Naturally they would let 
the matter drop, and my master would never learn how, unconsciously, 
his friend had been the scapegoat of his own offences. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Jaffrey was an invalid subject to attacks which at 
any time might prove fatal. I suspected that my master was beginning 
to feel himself attracted by Miss Burnham. I had never seen them 
together, and I had heard Mr. Harley charge him with avoiding her 
through prejudice, but I knew more of Mr. Jaffrey’s affairs than Mr. 
Harley did, and, realizing the impossibility of my master’s marrying 
any woman under existing circumstances, it seemed to me that his 
avoidance of the society of a particular one was significant. Besides 
which, a man does not clip from a paper the picture of a woman 
against whom he is prepossessed, nor does he carry the same over his 
heart in his note-book. 

We did not go down to Berkshire upon the day for which Mr. 
Jaffrey was invited, as Mrs, Jaffrey took that opportunity to indulge 
in another attack, and my master was obliged to send a wire deferring 
his visit for a couple of days. - 

I think Mr. Jaffrey had had several minds about accepting Mrs. 
Leyland’s invitation at all, for there had been quite a correspondence 
between them concerning it. He had at first declined absolutely, and 
then she had sent him a note which I could not read, as it was sealed 
with wax. But it doubtless urged him to reconsider his determination, 
and I had afterward delivered another note at the Leyland mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, which again repeated his regrets. 

The next morning had come a little communication from Miss 
Burnham, which my master did not destroy after reading, according to 
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his custom, but which I later on discovered in his note-book. It ran 
thus: 


“Dear Mr. JAFFREY,— 

“Aunt Laura is so disappointed at your decision, and so am I. 
We are horribly persistent, I know, but would it not be possible for 
you to give us even a couple of days out of the week? Don’t decide 
now if the chances are against it, but say that if we reserve a room 
for you, you may be able to run down for a night or two. Hoping 
you will allow us to persuade you, I remain 

“Very cordially yours, 
“ ELINOR LEYLAND BURNHAM.” 


I presume that this did the business, and that my master replied to 
it in person, for I was not intrusted with any answer. 

It was late in the afternoon of a cold, raw March day when we 
reached Lenox station. AsI followed my master out of the overheated 
car, however, we found a bright welcome awaiting us, which made us 
quite forget that there was no sun about. 

A groom was standing at the head of a clean-looking mare hitched 
to a dog-cart, in which was seated Miss Burnham, reins and whip in 
hand, who cast upon my master a warm smile of welcome which even 
included me, his servant. 

The smile found a reflection in Mr. Jaffrey’s face ; indeed, he would 
have been a surly brute who had not responded cordially to it, and as 
he went forward with lifted hat the girl said, in a soft, really musical 
voice, an exception among the voices of American women,— 

“You see I could not resist coming for you myself. Indeed, 
there was no one else to come, for they are all gone on a coaching trip 
to Barrington, and you will find the house quite deserted when you 
arrive. 

Mr. Jaffrey pressed the hand she held out to him. 

“You stayed at home to come over for me?” he asked, and I 
noticed that always in addressing her he dropped the drawl from his 
speech. “You are too good, quite. I am sorry you should have lost 
a pleasure on my account.” 

Miss Burnham flushed a little consciously. “I wanted to come,” 
she replied, simply. ‘“ Now, about your traps. If your man”—turn- 
ing to me with her pretty smile—“ will show them to Birch, he will 
see to them.” 

She motioned to the groom who was holding the impatient horse. 
ed Jaffrey mounted the cart, and the groom and I went off about the 

uggage. 

It was a very comfortable billet, was Longview, Mrs. Leyland’s 
place,—a big, roomy stone house covered with Japanese ivy (which 
now, of course, was out of leaf’), built probably after an English 
model and situated in the midst of a fairly large estate. The servants’ 
hall was well looked after, and I think that the rest of the establish- 
ment was similarly conducted. 

I went up on the trap with the luggage, and found quite a number 
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of maids and men having tea in the servants’ hall when I arrived. I 
was made welcome, and learned that my master and Miss Burnham 
were being likewise refreshed above-stairs, and that an elderly guest, 
the mother of one of the absent coaching-party, was to have played 
propriety by mounting guard over the couple, but that she had fallen 
asleep in the library during Miss Burnham’s absence, and that the 
latter would not allow her to be awakened. I blessed Morpheus and 
wished God-speed to the téte-d-téte. 

The butler, on returning from serving tea, announced that the two 
were as cosy, sitting on either side of a huge fire in the luxurious hall, 
as turtle-doves. 

“Miss Burnham does seem a bit excited,” he said. ‘“ Ah, she’s a 
rare one, she is! A lucky man him as gets her.” 

And, indeed, when, an hour or so later, my master came up to be 
dressed for dinner, I thought that Miss Burnham’s excitement must 
have been contagious, for I had never seen him look so alert and 
handsome. 

I took great pains to ingratiate myself with Dora, Miss Burnham’s 
own woman, for I felt that I might get from her considerable informa- 
tion. regarding her mistress. She was a Swede, a bright, clever, capable 
little creature with a gossipy tongue and merry disposition. She seemed 
very fond of Miss Burnham and deeply interested in her future. 

. “My!” she exclaimed, while we were having breakfast the next 
morning, “but doesn’t Mr. Jaffrey look like Mr. Harley! I suppose 
that’s why Miss Burnham takes to him so.” 

“To whom?” I asked. “To Mr. Harley?” 

She turned up her little nose. “No: to your master, of course. 
Ain’t she going to marry Mr. Harley ?” . 

“Ts she?” I inquired, with interest. 

“Why, of course. She’s only waiting, I guess, for him to get 
home to ‘have it come out. He’s coming this week, too. They’re 
expecting him down here.” 

I wondered if she had any trustworthy grounds for her assertion. 
Sometimes these girls jump pretty hastily at conclusions. 

I learned from the butler later that there were about a dozen 
people staying at Longview. Among them were several acquaintances 
of the reader, namely, Mrs. Noble-Revere, Miss Belmine, Mr. Key, 
Mr. Bellew, and Mr. Despard. The others it will not be necessary to 
introduce, as they are simply walking ladies and gentlemen ‘in this 
little drama. The party appeared to be a congenial one, and the 
sounds of gayety and mirth often penetrated even to the servants’ 
quarters. 

I had never known my master appear so light-hearted and happy. 
It seemed as if the cloud which had recently been hanging over his 
spirits had wholly vanished, leaving him quite the reverse of what he 
had been of late. But I thought he rather avoided his own society, 
and perhaps mine also. He was in his room as little as possible, even 
cutting me short in the details of his toilet in order to get down-stairs 
again without unnecessary delay. 

His new mood did not strike me as quite natural to him. It was 
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not exactly in keeping with his usual rather quiet, indolent character. 
The restless activity and high animal spirits which had now taken pos- 
session of him made him seem quite another man from the Courtice 
Jaffrey I had been familiar with in New York. I often wondered 
what had come over him, and had hard work to satisfy myself on the 
int. 
iy I could not understand his light-heartedness, and sometimes thought 
it was just pure recklessness, a sort of devil-may-care determination to 
make the most of present opportunities, to enjoy himself up to the 
handle while he could, let the consequences be what they might. 

And yet, I thought, how could a man with his tender feelings so 

uickly forget that he had just been watching beside the possible 
death-bed of his wife? How could he so soon enter into a flirtation 
(and quite a desperate one, too, if any faith could be placed in the 

ossip of the butler, footmen, and grooms) with another woman ? 

A dark thought entered my mind, but I would not let it gain foot- 
hold. I might have believed it of many men, but of my master, 
never. The suggestion—I almost hate to write it here, only I want to 
show just how nonplussed I was—was that he might be quietly ridding 
himself of—but no; I cannot put such a suspicion of Mr. Jaffrey 
into words. I should never have dreamed of it, excepting for his 
unnatural manner and the increasing frequency and danger of Mrs. 
Jaffrey’s attacks, ' 

The second day after our arrival Dora informed us at dinner, 
which was a mid-day affair in the servants’ hall, that Mr. Harley’s 
steamer was in, and that he had telegraphed he would be down that 
afternoon. 

“ Wonder will Miss Burnham go over to meet him !” exclaimed 
Holly, one of the footmen. 

“Not she; she’s going to show Mr. Jaffrey the Glen. She’s going 
to ride the Jewess, and the dude—excuse me, Mr. Hanby: no offence 
meant—is going to ride Duke. I carried the orders to Birch awhile 
back.” An hota Sections was the speaker. 

“ How’s the betting now, ladies and gentlemen ?” asked the butler, 
throwing his glance around the table. “I’m giving long odds on the 
dude. Am willing to back him against the field for a considerable 
figure.” — 

No one seemed disposed to accept the proposed wager. Evidently 
the dude was the favorite. But I had a little money in my pocket 
‘that said Mr. Jaffrey would not marry Miss Burnham, and so I took 
up the offer. 

“See here, Mr. Rawson,”’ I said, “ how much is it to be?” 

There was a general exclamation. 

“ Why, Mr. Hanby, you aren’t never going to bet against your own 
gentleman !” said Dora. 

“ Well, Miss Dora, I just am,” I replied. “If I lose, I shan’t so 
much mind, I shall be so pleased to think my gentleman’s been so 
lucky.” 

o My ! I am surprised at you, Mr. Hanby, truly I am,” she returned, 
with a coquettish reproof in her blue eyes. 
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Rawson and I arranged our bet, and Mrs. Horne, the head kitchen- 
maid, a very respectable elderly American woman, agreed (with a pro- 
test against betting) to hold the stakes. 

I would have given much for an opportunity of seeing Miss Burn- 
ham and my master together, that I might judge for myself whether 
or not there were grounds for the rumors afloat in the servants’ hall. 
But, as I had, of course, no duties to perform which would bring me 
among the guests, I never for a moment dreamed that I should be so 
fortunate as to secure such a chance. What was my delight, then, 
when upon the very next day the coveted opportunity was offered me! 





CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Hartey did arrive that afternoon. While I was dressing 

my master for dinner he knocked at the door and came in. The 
gentlemen had already met below-stairs, but a renewal of greetings 
was now warmly exchanged between them. 
_ Mr. Harley was looking finely. Evidently his ocean voyages had 
had results quite contrary to those I had hoped for. The resemblance 
which I had used to think existed between him and my master was 
now scarcely perceptible excepting as regarded height, coloring, and 
general aspect, for in the same ratio in which Mr. Harley had grown 
bronzed, strong, and healthy my master had become thin, wan, and 
pale. 

I was quite surprised that I had not noticed before the change 
which had taken place in him. But, on thinking it over since, I have 
concluded that his high spirits blinded me to his physical condition. 
Now, beside Mr. Harley he appeared like shadow beside substance, 
and I was quite shocked to see how low he had got to be beneath my 
very eyes. 

Mr. Harley had evidently noticed it at once, for he now excused 
his visit by remarking,— 

“‘T say, Courty, old man, I dropped in for just a minute to ask 
what you have been doing with yourself. You're looking awfully 
seedy, old chap; and we can’t have that, you know.” 

He was evidently considerably concerned, but Mr. Jaffrey laughed 
his anxiety away. 

“Seedy!” he repeated. ‘“ Oh-er, you’ve been associating with-er 
sailors for a week or so, Harley, and-er are not used to our refined 
social pallor, that’s all. I’m no end fit, old chappie, and-er putting in 
a quite awfully good time down here.” 

“TI see the freeze-out still continues,” Mr. Harley said, with an 
attempt at a careless laugh. “B-r-r-r! I positively shivered when 
Key and Bettall greeted me.” 

Mr. Jaffrey turned to me. 

“You may-er go, Hanby,” he said. “TI can finish without you.” 

“Very good, sir,” I replied, and went—as far as the other side of 
the door, where, applying my ear close to the key-hole, I could easily 
hear the conversation that took place within the room. 
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I was getting terribly nervous. I had dreaded Mr. Harley’s return 
beyond words, for I felt certain that an open rupture must soon take 
place between him and the men who considered him a thief: I felt 
that I had made an ass of myself in mixing the matter up so, for if I 
had used my brains I might have seen that no gentlemen would cun- 
tinue to treat as a friend and companion a man under such a cloud as 
that which I had cast over Mr. Harley. 

I had racked my brain to devise some way of clearing him, but in 
vain. I had distinctly assured Mr. Key that my master was aware of, 
and had even discussed with me, his friend’s guilt. If I were to go 
now and tell him that I was a liar, as, for my master’s sake, I was 
willing to do, he would of course at once begin an investigation as to 
my motives for deceiving him. 

It would naturally appear to him that I had accused Mr. Harley 
in order to shield some one else. Who could that other person be? 
Myself? Impossible. I might, it is true, have robbed the duchess, 
but it was quite out of the question that I could also have stolen 
Madame Caprices’ jewels, having been without opportunity for so 
doing. If not for myself, then for whom else would I have been 
likely to go the length of perjury? For my master, of course. I had 
dwelt strongly upon the fact of my attachment to him in my inter- 
view with Mr. Key, and, indeed, I was aware that Mr. Jaffrey was 
often chaffed on the subject of the somewhat unusual devotion of his 
henchman, as his friends termed me. 

Once let the faintest suspicion rest upon Mr. Jaffrey, and I knew 
how rapidly evidence must accumulate against him. The description 
of the thief given by the medium exactly identified him ; it had been 
in his apartments that the duchess had last been positively assured of 
the possession of her diamonds; he, better than any other, had had 
access to the jewels of Madame Caprices, having been, at the time of 
their loss, playing the réle of tame cat to that lady; one of those very 
jewels had been seen by several men in his possession ; he had told a 
cock-and-bull story about recovering it, and had also acknowledged 
that he was acquainted, intimately, with the thief. He had even at- 
tempted to gain sympathy for the latter, and had refused to disclose his 
name, asseverating, however, that Madame Caprices was aware of it. 
Then had come the rupture of the connection between the Sefiora and 
himself, which had been much commented upon, setting gossips agog 
for some days. Not that the two were on terms of absolute enmity, 
but the intimate relationship hitherto existing between them had come 
to an abrupt conclusion. ‘ 

I recognized that all these significant facts made up a pretty large 

ile of inflammable material which a spark of suspicion would kindle 
into a blaze that would shrivel my master’s reputation to ashes, No 
wonder, then, that I, who, in my solicitude for Mr. Jaffrey, had drawn 
him into a position a thousand times more compromising than that he 
had formerly occupied, availed myself of every opportunity of dis- 
covering how untenable it was becoming. 

The door had scarcely closed behind me when I heard my master 
say, gravely,— 
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‘“‘See here, Harley, really, you know, I don’t think this is any 
longer a-er jesting matter. There is a prejudice against you; I-er 
convinced myself of that during your absence, although-er, try as I 
would, I could not find out-er what has occasioned it. Now-er, I 
think it is a duty you owe yourself to-er unearth the cause of it.” 

Then Mr. Harley said, very quietly, — 

“ How would you set about it, Jaffrey ?” 

And my master replied, “ By going to Key or Bettall like a man, 
and-er asking for an explanation.” 

There was a suggestion of anger in Mr. Harley’s voice as he said, 

uickly,— 
me a words would imply that I am a coward, Jaffrey. It isn’t 
from fear that I hold back from demanding an explanation from those 
fellows: it is from pride. If you had a clear conscience and had given 
no one cause for offence, would you stoop to sue for their reasons for 
taking it?” 

There was a pause, broken finally by my master. 

“Tf I had a clear conscience,” he said, slowly, as if musing to him- 
self; “ if—I—had—a clear—conscience”—then, suddenly, “ No, I’ll be 
d—d if I’d ask reasons of any man under God’s heavens. I’d be 
satisfied with the conscience, Harley. Old man, you’re right. Let 
those fellows go hang. Concern yourself no more about them. My 
God! if I were in your place I’d snap my fingers in the face of all 
creation.” 

He broke off abruptly, and I don’t doubt that Mr. Harley looked 
the surprise his tone indicated as he exclaimed,— 

“In my place! Why, Jaffrey, what do you mean by that? I 
don’t know that my place is particularly enviable.” 

‘ Pa Jaffrey gave a short laugh. “Don’t you?” he said. “ Well, 

0. 

“Just how ?” 

“You stand every chance of winning Miss Burnham.” 

“You still think me mercenary ?” 

“No; I think, as you once said, no man can remain mercenary 
under her influence. And-er, to do you justice, Harley, I never 
credited you with-er mercenary motives.” 

“Thank you. You have changed your opinion of Miss Burnham.” 

“No; I have never held but the one.” 

“Yet you used to avoid her.” 

“T had my reasons; selfish, prudential reasons.” 

There was a little silence; then Mr. Harley said, with some passion 
in his voice,— 

“Courty, why do you think I have any chance with her ?” 

“Why ?” my master flashed out, suddenly,—“ why ? Good heavens, 
man, you’ve got a tongue in your head, haven’t you? and, as you say, 
a clear conscience? Why shouldn’t you have a chance with her? A 
whole body, a clean heart, a sound brain, an honest name, and a clear 
conscience,—what else does a man want to win a woman with ?” 

I had never heard him so excited, save once. Had Mr. Harley 
been less vitally concerned with the subject under discussion, he could 
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not have failed to be surprised at his warmth. But it apparently did 
not impress him, for he returned, quickly,— 

“Then why don’t you try for her yourself?” 

His question pricked my master’s excitement. He did not reply 
to it at once, but when he did every spark of enthusiasm was gone 
from his voice. It sounded dull, flat, and lifeless. 

“ Because,” he said, with an attempt at a careless laugh,—“ well-er, 
_ because a better fellow has—er got the—er inside track.” 

“You are very encouraging,” said Mr. Harley, doubtfully ; “ but, 
if that is so, she might at least have been at home to welcome me on 
my arrival, instead of philandering about the country with another 
man. 

“Such women as she, my boy, do not wear their hearts on their 
sleeves for-er daws or country jays to peck at.” 

Mr. Harley drew a deep sigh. 

“‘ Well, God knows I wish you may be right, Courty, but Pig 
heard his chair creak as if he were rising from it, and, suspecting that 
he was about to take his departure, I fled, happy in the assurance I 
had gained that the sleeping dogs were to be left to lie, undisturbed. 

I said at the conclusion of the foregoing chapter that I rejoiced 
at the opportunity which I was unexpectedly afforded, upon the fol- 
lowing day, of observing Miss Burnham and Mr. Jaffrey together. 
If the occasion in anticipation gave me cause for joy, in fulfilment it 
rendered me the most miserable, unhappy, world-cursing wretch that 
ever walked the earth. 

Since that night I haven’t cared a farthing for any living being. I 
wouldn’t put out a finger to keep a blind beggar from walking into a 
conflagration, nor would I step a pace out of my way to save an infant 
from sure death. There’s only one figure on my horizon now, and 
that’s Jenkins Hanby. “ After me,” as the French say, “the deluge.” 

I’ve tried my little best to save a man from destruction and failed, 
signally. What little heart I ever had was in that work, and now I 
don’t care a fig whether the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah overtakes 

the world, or whether it jogs on to annihilation in its own way. ' It’s 
_ all one to me. 

One thing I will say here and now, that after that final catastrophe 
I cut myself loose from high society. I felt it was no place for me, 
and perhaps it, also, shared my sentiments. I just cut adrift from 
every one I had ever known while in Mr. Jaffrey’s employ, and my 
manner of existence since then concerns nobody. I might have made 
a very comfortable living out of Sefiora Caprices, but some of m 
master’s queer notions kind of rooted themselves in me, and I couldn’t 
quite bring myself to break our former agreement. I’ve done many 
worse things than that, however, and I know I’m inconsistent—but 
then so was my master, and so is all the world, for that matter. 

Don’t you go to church and subscribe liberally to foreign missions, 
and pass negligently by the most crying cases of destitution in your 
daily walks? Don’t you belong to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and while you are attending its meetings keep 
your horses awaiting your leisure in a temperature cold enough to 
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freeze a polar bear? Don’t you protest against the evils of gambling, 
encourage efforts to put down policy-shops and faro-banks, and yet 
draw your daily income from the biggest gambling-shop in the world, 
—the Stock-Exchange ? 

Inconsistent, my story and its hero? The charge is a true one, but 
it is equally applicable to the life of every man, woman, and child 
that reads these pages. Show me any thoroughly consistent life, and 
T’ll back down and call the inconsistencies of Mr. Jaffrey’s character 
unnatural ; but you can’t do it, and, as you can’t, we'll say no more 
about it and let the matter drop. 

I have no desire to defend or excuse him for anything he ever 
did. I don’t pretend to say that a system of thieving from your inti- 
mate friends is admirable, or to be commended as a means of earning 
your living, and I don’t believe myself that he would have advised 
any one’s adopting it. Just how he came to do so I don’t know, nor 
does the world—and I don’t care. But this I will say, that I don’t 
believe there lives in the world to-day a being who is mentally, morally, 
or physically the worse for the inconsistencies of Mr. Jaffrey’s char- 
acter, while I could name hundreds who have profited thereby. His 
depredations were committed against those who could well afford to 
lose what he took, while his bounty left for his own use but a small 
proportion of his unlawful gains. 

And he suffered! Let no one close this book with the impression 
that Courtice Jaffrey escaped scot-free from the penalty of his acts. I 
would stake my life on the assertion that no social malefactor ever 
endured greater martyrdom than he went through after his first meet- 
ing with Elinor Burnham. I had lived pretty close to him ever since 
entering his service, and better than any one else I could interpret his 
moods. ; 

I am very confident of the nature and subject of those long 
reveries which used to hold him sitting in lonely solitude before his 
hearth late into the night, after he began somewhat to shun society. 

Do you think they were pleasant and joyous? Does a man ever 
choose to sit brooding by himself for long hours over happy subjects? 
Isn’t it a natural impulse to chatter of your joys to some one else, 
probably a horribly bored victim ? 

Does a man, after indulging in pleasurable reminiscences which 
last half the night, lie tossing restlesssly upon his bed the other half? 
Does a man happy in his mind grow thin, wan, pale? Do lines begin 
to crease his forehead, and little wrinkles to come about his eyes? 

Oh, I could give you a thousand proofs of the agony of mind my 
master suffered during those weeks. But what is the use? They 
wouldn’t change your righteous verdict against him. He may have 
suffered, you woudd say, and no doubt he did, but so he ought. He 
may have had some noble impulses—who is wholly without them ?— 
and possibly he was of a beneficent nature, with a talent for winning 
affection ; but—he was nevertheless a thief, and so a reprobate. 

Well, doubtless you are right. I don’t care. I knew him and 
loved him, and that’s all I wish to say about it. 

Now to go back to my story. 
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It was a little after dinner upon the day following Mr. Harley’s 
arrival when, as a group of us were chatting in the servants’ hall, a 
message was brought to me by the butler. 

It had been a miserable day, a pouring rain with high winds, and 
I fancy that all the ladies and gentlemen had been pretty considerably 
taxed for the general amusement. 

There had been billiards, whist, singing, recitations, and dancing 
in the billiard-room, to say nothing of probable flirtations without 
number, but a rainy day in the country is, under the most favorable 
circumstances, a long one, and lucky is that hostess who has other 
resources than those of her guests to fall back upon. 

It was about ten o’clock when Rawson appeared. 

“ “i Hanby, Mr. Jaffrey wishes to speak with you in the hall,” 
he said. 

I at once responded to the summons, and found Mr. Jaffrey, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Leyland, awaiting me. As I presented myself before 
them my master said,— 

“ Er—Hanby, Mrs. Leyland has done you the honor of asking you 
to-er entertain her guests for a little while with-er an exhibition of 
some of your tricks at-er—at cards.” 

I bowed. “ Very good, sir.” 

“You are quite willing to do it, Hanby?” Mrs. Leyland asked, 
graciously. 

“T feel complimented, madam, by the request,” I replied, in my 
finest manner. 

“ Then will you go at once to the library? Rawson will show you 
the way, and we will join you there.—It will be more cosy than in the 
drawing-room,” she added, turning to Mr. Jaffrey. 

I had not long to wait in the fine, handsomely appointed room 
before my audience came trooping in. The first to appear were Mr. 
Jaffrey and Miss Burnham, who were somewhat in advance of the 
rest, and as they came slowly sauntering in I thought what a finely 
matched pair they looked. 

My master’s high spirits seemed to have deserted him since Mr. 
Harley’s arrival, and to-night he was looking especially tired and wan, 
yet there was about him a very marked air of distinction, which, if his 
extraction was lowly, as I fancy was the case, was a special gift of the 
gods. It rendered him remarkable even among the most highly born. 
The air of lassitude which characterized him always in greater or less 
degree was to-night more than usually prominent, and: the blue eyes, 
which took on a peculiar glow of suppressed passion when they rested 
upon Miss Burnham’s face, wore, otherwise, a distant, weary, harassed 
look that spoke volumes to me. 

The girl beside him looked like a fair young goddess. She wore a 
gown of cream-white satin, made in a peculiarly loose style, the like 
of which I was familiar with in the fashion-plates of the newspapers, 


under the title of “ An Empire gown.” It was cut sufficiently low to 


disclose her full white neck, but stopped modestly short of any vulgar 
display. Her ornaments were pearls, a couple of strings about the 
throat fastened with a clasp of brilliants, two or three pins, confining 
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at the top of the bodice a length of rarely beautiful old lace that fell 
from bust to toe, and just above her brow, resting on that line which 
divided the waving masses of her dark hair, a lustrous star, held in 
place by a slender fillet of the same softly gleaming gem. 

Her round young arms, with their lovely flesh tints, hung loosely 
before her, the hands toying unconsciously with a cluster of fragrant 
freesia, which she had evidently taken from the lace upon her bosom, 
for later I marked a slight green stain just to the left of the neck, 
where it had probably lain. Her face was a little flushed and down- 
cast, the eyes resting upon the flowers, which I am sure received but 
little of her attention. 

Neither perceived me as they entered the room, for I was standing 
somewhat in the background, and they continued for two or three 
moments the conversation in which they were engaged. 

“Tt is very marked,” Miss Burnham was saying,—“ one cannot 
help noticing it,—and very strange.” 

“ Tt must not influence you,” my master replied ; adding, earnestly, 
“ promise me that it shall not. Merton Harley is a splendid fellow, 
a good, clean, honorable man, to whom I would willingly intrust the 
life of any woman I—in whose welfare I was interested.” 

The girl looked quickly, involuntarily, up, at the correction. It 
was an impulsive, unconscious challenge her eyes flashed into his, But 
my master did not accept it. 

“Will you promise me that nothing shall prejudice you against 
him? Remember, it is a cowardly, underhanded attack these fellows 
are making upon him. I have tried by every means in my power to 
induce them to come forward and make some open accusation which 
Harley could meet.” 

“‘ And they refuse to do so?” 

"Well, not in so many words. They shrug their shoulders and 
look significant, as much as to say, ‘There are none so blind as those 
who won’t see.’ ” 

They had paused now beside the fireplace, in which big logs were 
burning. Miss Burnham gazed for a minute into their blazing depths, 
and then said, slowly, — 

“Mr. Jaffrey, you were not at the séance in Mr. Despard’s studio: 
have you ever been told anything about it?” 

My master replied that he had. 

“Did you know that that curious woman made a sort of veiled 
charge of robbery against Mr. Harley ?” 

Mr. Jaffrey bowed. 

“Do you think”—the girl hesitateda—“ it is quite ridiculous, I 
know, but do you think that could possibly have prejudiced any one 
against him ?” 

Mr. Jaffrey looked utter amazement. 

“Why, no,” he exclaimed. “I never dreamed that it could 
No, it is impossible. Attach any importance to such testimony as 
that? No, it would be incredible.” And yet he frowned, and it was 
evident the thought troubled him. 

His companion -gave a little laugh. “Of course it would be 
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absurd,” she said. “How could any one suspect a gentleman of being 
a thief?” 

One of the wretched, treacherous impulses of which my master 
was occasionally a victim assailed him now. He took a step forward, 
and, bending, looked eagerly into the lovely face lifted to his. 

“ And yet,” he asked, hurriedly, “if it were true,—if this man, 
loving you with all the love a strong man’s heart can feel for a woman, 
were to be proved a thief,—what then? what then? You would 
loathe, scorn, condemn him, I suppose? There could be no extenuating 
circumstances of need or necessity, of desperate straits requiring des- 
perate means for relief, of the emergencies and wants of others de- 
pendent upon the man’s otherwise fruitless endeavors, to soften your 
judgment of him, to win your sympathy for him ?” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause. I think the girl suspected 
that there was something at the root of Mr. Jaffrey’s hot eloquence, but 
I also think she felt it had to do with Mr. Harley, never for a moment 
suspecting the speaker’s intimate interest in her answer. 

She was but a young girl, with all a well-bred young girl’s fine 
intolerance of dishonor of any sort, and as she delivered her answer 
she threw her head up and confronted her companion with all the 
uncompromising severity of an incorruptible young judge. 

“No,” she said, her voice ringing clear and scornful upon the air. 
“No, I would have no sympathy for such a man. A thief! An un- 
scrupulous, dishonest wretch, who takes advantage of the privileges of 
association with respectable people, with ladies and gentlemen who trust 
in his integrity and confide in his honor, to rob, plunder, betray them ! 
The love of such a scoundrel! Why, Mr. Jaffrey, I should esteem it 
an insult, a degradation, a humiliation. I should loathe myself for 
having inspired it, feeling that there must be something wrong within 
me to have attracted such a creature! Oh,”—she broke off with 
a little shudder,—“ do not let us talk of such a thing. I am getting 

uite uncomfortable at the mere suggestion.” Then, as a sudden 
thought seemed to strike her, “ Why did you ask me such a queer 
question, Mr. Jaffrey ?” she continued, gravely. “You have told me 
there was nothing even questionable about Mr. Harley, and yet—you 
have aroused my suspicions.” 


Mr. Jaffrey’s self-control was marvellous. His voice was quite 


steady as he replied,— 
“T am sorry I have done such an unwarrantable thing. Harley is 
all I have said of him. I was thinking of—a man I once knew, no 


one in whom you have a shadow of interest. That is all. You will — 


promise me never to believe anything against Merton Harley ?” 


She drew a long breath of relief. ‘Oh, yes,” she said. She took 


a couple of sprays of freesia from her cluster. “There is my promise, 
signed, sealed, and delivered.” 

He took them from her and put them in the place of the large 
boutonniére of white carnations which he had been wearing. Miss 


Burnham was beginning upon some irrelevant subject, when the sound, 


of approaching voices became audible. 
“Here they come,” she said, interrupting herself. ‘I was won- 
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dering where they were. And your man, Mr. Jaffrey, he does not 
seem to put in an appearance. Hadn’t you better ring for him ?” 

My master was about placing his hand upon the bell, when, passing 
quickly and noiselessly out of a door behind me, I made a conspicuous 
re-entry. Mr. Jaffrey observed my entrance and nodded. 

‘“ Ah-er, there you are, Hanby,” he said, in his usual indifferent 
manner. 

The ladies and gentlemen disposed themselves about the table behind 
which I stood with my cards. Mr. Harley sat upon one side of Miss 
Burnham and Mr. Key upon the other, while my master, toward whom 
the girl had cast a look of invitation as she took her seat, disregard- 
ing the glance, remained standing, withdrawn somewhat into the back- 
ground. In response to a suggestion that he should come forward, 
he replied that he knew the tricks by heart, having often, when bored, 
had me in to amuse him with them. 

It was a very effective scene which I confronted, and I can recall 
it distinctly whenever I choose to do so. It made an indelible impres- 
sion upon my memory. 

There was the handsome dark setting of the library, panelled and 
raftered with rich mahogany that caught and ruddily reflected the 
brilliant light from many marvellously clothed lamps which, with the 
hot flame of the fire, alone illumined the room. In the foreground 
were the women, gorgeously apparelled, and for the most part fair of 
face and form, with glittering jewels and smiling features; and the 
men, the very flower of metropolitan life, goodly of appearance, exqui- 
site of costume, courteous of manner. There also, the chief feature in 
the whole scene to my eyes, was the tall, distinguished figure of my 
master looming up distinctly behind the group, and a notably con- 
spicuous member of it, being the only erect person, besides myself, in 
the room. 

His pale face struck wretched forebodings to my mind: I do not 
know what I feared or apprehended as I looked at it. It wore an 
expression suggestive of tragedy. 

I did my tricks, not as well as usual, for my hands bungled 
wretchedly, but my audience did not discover my awkwardness and 
were pleased to express warm approval of my skill. I was in the 
middle of the best in my répertoire, when I was suddenly interrupted. 

Miss Burnham had given a little cry of surprise. Of course the 
general attention was diverted from me to her. 

“ What is the matter ?” some one asked. 

“Oh, nothing. I am sorry to have interrupted you all. The fact 
is, I’ve just discovered a loss, and my exclamation was involuntary.” 

“What have you lost?” a voice from the crowd inquired. 

“ An old pearl marguerite which I prize highly,” the girl replied, 
moving her chair back a little and stooping to search the floor, shaking 
out the loose folds of her lace drapery as she did so. “ It belonged to 
my mother,” she added, as if to excuse her perturbation. 

An immediate search was begun, notwithstanding the girl’s pro- 
testations, and I stood, my occupation gone, watching the scene. I had 
noticed that when Miss Burnham announced her loss, Mr. Key flashed 
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a quick, suspicious glance at Mr. Harley, and my heart stood still. 
When the general uprising took place, Mr. Key went over to where 
Mr. Bettall was standing, a few paces distant. He drew him aside 
from the searchers, and the two, unnoticed by the others, conferred a 
moment apart. 

Suddenly, as the sympathetic men and women were about aban- 
doning the search as vain, and in the midst of their volubly expressed 
exclamations of condolence, Mr. Key, with an angry, determined look 
on his face, came forward and addressed his hostess. 

“ Pardon me if I make a suggestion, Mrs. Leyland,” he said, in a 
clear, cutting tone. ‘“ Miss Burnham has met with a heavy, an irrep- 
arable loss. I have good reason to think that she has not been the 
victim of accident, but of intention. I am firmly convinced that she 
has been robbed, and that the thief is in this room at this moment.” 

The effect of his words was dramatic. His announcement called 
forth many exclamations of surprise, astonishment, and alarm. The 
women drew closer together and peered apprehensively into the shadowy 
corners of the library; the men muttered low ejaculations to them- 
selves. Mrs. Leyland regarded him with dismay. 

“You think a thief is concealed here!” she exclaimed. “Why, 
Mr. Key !” 

The latter shook his head. He was pretty white. A man cannot 
make unmoved a charge such as he contemplated making. 

“No, madam ; I think a thief is unconcealed, at large, here.” 

He glared at Mr. Harley. His glance was so offensive, so signifi- 
cant, that the latter could not mistake its purport. He stepped forward 
and confronted Mr. Key. There were anger, resentment, indignation, 
in his look, but there was no guilt. Any fool might have seen that. 

“ What is your meaning, sir?” he asked, haughtily. ‘ Your look 
and manner would seem to accuse me.” 

“ Then they do not belie my intention,” the other replied, hotly. 

There was a general movement of consternation. Some man, a 
stranger to me, stepped forward and laid a protesting hand on Mr. Key’s 
shoulder. 

“Gordon, hold on,” he said: “this is no place for a scene. Re- 
member, there are ladies present.” 

But it was quite too late for interference. The stubbornness which 
had gained Mr. Key the title of “Ged’s Donkey” was rampant ; be- 
sides which, it was scarcely to be expected that a man so publicly 
accused as Mr. Harley had been would permit even a brief space to 
elapse before meeting the charge. i 

His face was white to the lips, but there was a look of satisfaction 
in his eyes. I think, although the indictment was so monstrous a one, 
it was a relief to him to confront it. He bore himself admirably. If 
there had been even a germ of suspicion bred in any mind present by 
Mr. Key’s words, his demeanor must have killed it. 

He cast one glance at Mr. Key, scornful, resentful, disdainful, and 
then stepped forward to Mrs. Leyland. 

“Madam,” he said, in a calm, even tone, “I am your guest. I 
regret that even innocently and involuntarily I should be the cause of 
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so unseemly a disturbance beneath your roof. I do not know if this 
gentleman is mad, or what grounds he has for so singular a delu- 
sion. However, so grave an accusation must be backed by some sort 
of evidence. It is most unfortunate to be obliged to turn a cheery 
house-party into a board of inquiry, but necessity obliges me to ask 
you to demand of Mr. Key his reasons for this most strange attack 
upon me.” 

Mrs. Leyland, a woman of considerable presence and dignity, 
bowed. 

“A strange attack, indeed,” she answered, in her usual cordial 
tones. Then, turning to Mr. Key, she continued, coldly, “ You have 
insulted one of my guests, sir, most deeply, and, I cannot but think, 
most unwarrantably. I must ask you to state the grounds of your 
suspicion.” 

I fancy Mr. Key began to feel that he had ill-timed his attack. 
Probably under other circumstances he would have refrained from an 
assault in the presence of such an audience, but, undoubtedly, jealousy 
had obscured his better judgment. It was now too late, however, for 
him to back down. 

He acknowledged Mrs. Leyland’s rebuke with a bow. 

“T regret having acted from impulse, Mrs, Leyland, and must ask 
you to pardon my having done so,” he said, “ but I have for a con- 
siderable time reproached myself with being in a manner accessory to 
this man’s crimes. I could not allow him to commit another unex- 
posed. I have excellent and incontestable evidence that he is the 
thief that robbed the Duchess of Clayborough of her diamonds and 
Sefiora Caprices of her jewels. My witnesses to the truth of this 
statement are present.” 

It is impossible to describe the sensation his words produced. 
Horror, incredulity, amazement, were written on every face. The 
women fairly gasped as they listened. Mr. Harley alone showed little 
emotion. A smile curved his handsome lips. I think he thought the 
man really mad. 

But among his audience were two whose very souls quaked and 
trembled as he spoke. I was one; the other was my master. 

I glanced at Mr. Jaffrey. A mask would have shown more feeling 
than his face. Cold, pale, and still, it was as if the heart that should 
have given it animation lay dead in its owner’s breast. I followed the 
direction of his look; it was fixed on Elinor Burnham, who stood 
with trembling limbs and white, frightened face a little aloof from the 
others in the shadow of a tall, slender pedestal which supported a 
marble bust, with the material of which her face vied in color. 

The charge was so unexpected that for a few moments no one, not 
even the man who was its object, had words wherewith to reply to it. 
Before any one found tongue, Rawson appeared in the door-way, a 
silver salver in his hand. Upon it lay a pale yellow envelope. 

He approached my master. 

“For you, sir,” he said, presenting the tray. 

Mechanically Mr. Jaffrey took up the telegram and tore off the 
cover. He ran his eyes quickly over the contents, and I saw his lips 
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press tightly upon each other. With a sudden, spasmodic movement 
he crushed the paper in his hand, and as he looked up his glance 
encountered that of Miss Burnham fixed on him solicitously. I shall 
never forget the expression in his eyes. I hate to think of it even now. 

The girl, meeting it, started forward. 

“You have bad news !” she exclaimed, with tender concern. “Oh, 
what is it?” 

He smiled. 

‘“‘ Not so bad,” he replied, in a level, unmoved voice. “It is from 
Mary Jermyn, my cousin: my mother is dead,—that is all;” and, 
waving her aside, he stepped forward into the little circle, which by 
this time had partially recovered from its stupefaction. 

As he ‘advanced, some among them murmured a few absent, con- 
ventional words expressive of their sympathy, but it was apparent that 
their minds were too much engrossed with a livelier subject of interest 
to have noted the seeming indifference of his reply to Miss Burnham. 
The girl, however, looking as if he had dealt her a blow, shrank. back 
against the pedestal, while I, for an instant, even forgot my over- 
whelming apprehension in sheer amaze. So it was Mr. Jaffrey’s 
mother, and not his wife, that had been the object of his devotion. 
“Oh, ass! you, Jenkins Hanby !” I thought. 

Mr. Harley had waited a bit for the condolences to cease. He now 
said, addressing himself wholly to his hostess,— 

“ Will you be so good, Mrs. Leyland, as to ask the gentleman to 
produce his witnesses ?” 

The lady looked toward Mr. Key. 

“Certainly,” he replied; then, turning suddenly to Mr. Jaffrey, 
“ Jaffrey,” he continued, “you have shielded this man long enough. 
The time has come for you to give him. up to the law.” 

My master looked at the speaker in dull uncomprehension. 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked. 

“T mean that you know him to be a thief. Your man, there, told 
me so. I require that you withdraw your protection from him and 
bring him to justice.” 

A gleam of intelligence came into Mr. Jaffrey’s face. He turned 
and looked at me. The others, surprised afresh, followed his example. 
It was apparent that my presence in the room had been forgotten. 

Mr. Jaffrey again addressed himself to Mr. Key. 

“You affirm that my man told you that I said Merton Harley had 
robbed the Duchess of Clayborough and Sefiora Caprices ?” he asked, 
in a slow, measured tone. ‘ 

“T do.” 

My master again turned in my direction. 

‘“‘Hanby,” he ordered, “step forward. Now,” as I fulfilled his 
command, “ you have heard what this gentleman says: is it true?” 

I quailed before his look. I saw determination plainly written in 
his eyes. The game was up. I must face the situation. 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied, briefly. 

“You knew at the time that you were speaking falsely,—that I 
never said anything of the kind ?” 
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“ Yes, sir.” 

“You did it, I presume, to shield some one else,—the real thief?” 

His tone was as uncompromising as his words. Again I assented. 

He gazed at me a moment. Great God! what a look was in his 
eyes! It was as if he would say, “I know what you meant todo. I 
understand, and love you for it, but—oh, Hanby, Hanby !” 

Then he said aloud, coldly and sternly,— 

“Very well. Now you may tell these ladies and gentlemen who 
that real thief is.” 

I saw a chance of saving him, and seized upon it. I threw all the 
entreaty I could command into my look, beseeching him mutely not to 
contradict me, and then said, firmly,— ‘ 

“T, Jenkins Hanby, am the thief, sir.” 

“You lie! You are again attempting to shield another. Ladies 
and gentlemen, this man is not to be depended upon : do not heed him. 
The real thief who robbed the Duchess of Clayborough and Sefiora 
Caprices, who has stolen right and left from among you, who has 
availed himself of a marvellous gift of sleight of hand to possess him- 
self of a competency by dispossessing others, is not Merton Harley, is 
not Jenkins Hanby : he is none other than I, myself, Courtice Jaffrey.” 

A sudden cry of terror broke ruthlessly into his speech. It was 
sO _— so insistent, so compelling, that it blotted even this amazing 
confession from consideration. 

Before any one realized whence it came or what had called it forth, 
we saw my master spring forward to where Miss Burnham had been 
standing, push her roughly aside, and the next instant, that same 
instant, indeed, it seemed, so suddenly the whole thing happened, down 
upon his own head came crashing the heavy marble bust, crushing him 
to the ground beneath its great weight. 

. The men rushed forward to release him, but I was the first to reach 
is side. 

I cannot write any more about it. He was dead: that is enough. 
The weight had fallen upon his head, striking him full in the 
temples. 

The girl afterward said that the shock of his words had deprived 
her suddenly of all strength. She had fallen back upon the slender 
pedestal for support. It had given beneath her weight; she had felt 
it tottering, had tried to steady it, had felt the bust rocking upon it 
just above her head, had cried out in sudden alarm, and then 

We raised him and laid him on a lounge. There was no word of 
any sort from the men, and the deep silence of the room was broken 
only by the sound of the suppressed weeping of the women. 

I had no place there. Soon I should be made the victim of a 
regular inquisition. I could do but one thing more for him, and then 
I would steal quietly away, I thought. 

I ventured to approach Miss Burnham, who was standing with 
white face and tightly interlaced fingers on one side of the still figure, 
waiting for a professional verdict before believing that this could be 
death. I held in my hand a crushed cluster of freesia that I had 
picked up from beneath the pedestal. 

Vo.. LVI.—6 
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“Will you place this there?” I asked, in a low tone, and laid my : 
hand an instant upon the quiet heart. 

She transferred her glance from him to me, scarcely noting me, 
however. 

“Yes,” she replied, dully, with white, stiff lips. | 

-I waited to see the flowers placed, and then stole unnoticed from 
the room, packed my grip, and left the house. 


I have no more to tell. The story is ended. To some persons it 
may seem strange that I should care to publish these details of the life 
of a man for whom I cared as I did for Mr. Jaffrey. To them I will 
explain how I came to do so. 

One day I overheard some men in a bar-room discussing my 
master’s career. Their information was horribly garbled and made a 
bad matter a thousand times worse than it really was. I took it upon 
me to set them right. Then it occurred to me that Mr. Jaffrey’s 
friends might also be doing him scant justice in their hearts, and that 
I might incline them to a more lenient judgment of him by relating 
certain facts as I knew them to be. 

The names I have made use of in this narrative are, of course, 
fictitious, but the incidents are true, and I am very sure that those of 
my master’s acquaintances who read these pages will easily identify the 
man who is their subject. 

Hoping that what I have written may breed in their minds a more 
charitable estimate of the character of one whom living they liked 
well, even if in death they condemned and repudiated him, I herewith 


close my task. 
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- common phrases, the Old World and the New World, have 

gained an application which would hardly have been given them 
had men known in the past what they know now,—that America is, 
geologically considered, probably the oldest of the continents, and that 
man perhaps inhabited the Western hemisphere as early as he did the 
Eastern. In view of this fact, it might not be amiss to suggest a 
different application of these phrases, by giving’ to Asia the title the 
Old World, and to Europe and America that of the New World, 
leaving the remaining sections of the earth to fit into the division to 
which they logically belong. 

For Asia is the static realm of mankind ; Europe and America are 
the dynamic. Asia is at rest with the dead past ; Europe and America 
are pushing steadily forward into the living future. Asia, in its 
political conditions, its religions, its learning and literature, its science 
and industry, remains in close touch with the world of three thousand 

ears ago; Europe and America in all these conditions have left the 
Old World ages behind them, and are building for themselves a New 
World vitally distinct from that of ancient days. 

Satisfied self-content is the bane of the Orient. It wants nothing 
better than it has; it can imagine nothing better. Its ancient religion 
is the religion, its ancient literature is the literature, its ancient insti- 
tutions are. the institutions; and it gazes with stolid wonder on the 
bustling West, wondering what uneasy demon possesses these restless 
mortals, who can never let well enough alone. 

Man in Asia seems radically distinct from man in Europe and 
America. ‘These two divisions of human kind stand so widely asunder 
mentally that each is blankly unable tocomprehend the other. Thought 
does not move in the same channels in their minds, and the words 
“progress” and “development,” the watchwords of the West, are 
replaced by “custom” and “ precedent” in the East. In short, thought 
does not move at all in the Asiatic mind. It has no channel and indi- 
cates no current. It spreads itself over a broad field of ancient con- 
ceptions and lies there stagnated, without even the pulsation of the 
tides. Asia does not question, it simply accepts. For two thousand 
years hardly a new idea has been promulgated, hardly a new process 
developed, in that Old World of human history. As an example of 
colossal self-satisfaction, the mind of the Oriental world is phenomenal. 
Scarcely a wind of thought has stirred its surface, certainly none has 
disturbed its depths, since the age of Confucius and Gautama in the 
east, of Christ and Mohammed in the west, of that great continent. 

Is this distracting state of affairs to continue, and the most densely 
peopled region of the earth to hang like a drag upon the wheels of 
human progress? It is not easy to believe that such will be the case. 
The West is beginning to invade the East, and is likely to bring force 
to bear to arouse Asia from its long slumber,—not the force of arms 
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and blows, but that of the invasion of vigorous ideas, of useful in- 
ventions, of civilizing appliances so obviously desirable that even the 
a mind can scarcely see without appreciating and appropriating 
them. 

Already one of the empires of the East has yielded to the invasion 
of these new ideas, and is hurrying to catch step with the movement 
of the West. Japan has thrown off the Oriental spirit of dormancy 
and swung fully into the current of modern progress, Little effect, 
however, has been produced upon the remainder of Asia, despite the 
fact that England and Russia have pushed their dominion over a 
generous section of the continent. The mental stolidity of the peoples 
with whom they have to deal has, so far, proved too great to be over- 
come. 

It is doubtful if Asia can much longer retain this condition of 
immobility, particularly in view of the coming invasion of the rail- 
road, that greatest of civilizing influences in the West, which has 
recently begun to push its way over the virgin fields of the East. 

The railroad invasion of Asia is one of the newest developments 
in the history of industry. Thirty years ago it was almost unheard of 
outside of India. To-day it is making encouraging progress in the 
remainder of the continent. Within the coming years it promises to 
take the whole continent captive. 

In view of the existing war between China and Japan, and the 
patent fact that had China possessed railroads the result of this war 
might have proved very different from what it now promises to be, 
the story of railroad-building in these two nations naturally comes 
first, as of most immediate importance. Of these the development of 
the railroad in Japan possesses no features of special interest. It 
forms but a single phase of the broad spirit of progress within that 
alert kingdom during the past few decades. Railroad-building began 
there in 1869, and has steadily increased until in 1893 there were 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four miles of road within the island realm, 
half of which had been built within four years. Other roads are 
being laid, and the present war is quite likely to give a decided impetus 
to progress in this direction. These roads were originally of English 
construction and management. The engines are still imported, but are 
now run by Japanese. 

The history of the railroad in China is by no means so uneventful 
a story. Prejudice in that ancient and venerable kingdom heaped 
itself high against this modern innovation, and the superstitions of 
the people were everywhere marshalled against it. For the shadow 
of a moving engine to fall on a Chinese tomb would be desecration of 
the most impious character, and Chinese tombs are everywhere. The 
mind of the government was set as stolidly against it as that of the 
people. What had been good enough for the centuries of the past 
would be good enough for the centuries of the future, and the West 
could keep its fantastic devices to itself. Throughout all China only 
one voice could be heard advocating the building of railroads; but this 
voice was that of the astute and powerful statesman Li Hung Chang, 
who for twenty years has persistently demanded their introduction. 
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Railroad-building in the Celestial Empire began through the im- 
pertinent interference of “ foreign devils” (as the patriotic Chinaman 
courteously designates the heretical and meddling Europeans). The 
first step was taken in 1876, by certain English capitalists of Shanghai, 
who, without waiting to gain the sanction of the officials, laid a line 
about ten miles long, from that city to Woosung. 

At once official Chinadom was up in arms; perhaps the more so 
that many of the people showed an inclination to “ ride upon the rail.” 
The Taoist priests joined the officials in their opposition, declaring 
that the dead could not sleep quietly in their graves under the shadow 
of this wicked “invention of the enemy.” The direct method to 
settle the difficulty would have been to tear up the rails, which had 
been laid illegally. But Chinese officialdom does nothing directly. 
It much prefers, in the time-honored Oriental fashion, to obtain straight 
results by roundabout means. Besides, those terrible English must 
not be lightly offended. The engines were permitted to run while the 
officials worked out the problem. In the succeeding year they solved 
it by buying the road outright from its builders, stopping its operation, 
and in the end tearing it up bodily and storing away its materials to 
rust at their leisure. 

Several years passed before the English radicals ventured to offend 
again in the same direction. This time their work was done surrepti- 
tiously, not openly as before. The scene lay in the vicinity of the coal- 
mines at Kaiping and Tongshan, in Northeastern China, which were 
at that time worked by English engineers and with improved ma- 
chinery. But the coal was taken to market in the ancient Chinese 
method, being transported in wheelbarrows, with donkeys to draw and 
coolies to pilot them. 

The engineers, chafing against this antiquated system, humbly 
petitioned the government for the privilege of building a railroad to 
Hokou, on the Pehtang River, a distance of twenty-seven miles, 
promising that it should be used for freight purposes alone. The 
government, as might have been expected, refused. The petitioners 
might, if they chose, dig a canal to the river,—canals were no innova- 
tion in China,—but no railroad must be laid. The canal was dug, but 
there were seven miles of high land through which it could not well be 
excavated. “Shall we build a tramway over this short distance?” 
they humbly petitioned. “Yes,” said the government, “you may 
build a ‘tramway,’ but no ‘railway’ must be built, and on no account 
must anything but horses and mules be used.” 

The “tramway” was built. It proved to be a very satisfactory 
steel-laid “railway.” As for the use of horses, the engineers had made 
a mental reservation in favor of the “iron horse.” A locomotive was 
built in their shops, and of such crude material as they had at com- 
mand. It was a rude affair in outward aspect, but the builders knew 
their business, and the engine proved capable of work. It began to 
run in 1881. 

The mines were in a district remote from the capital, and news 
moves slowly in China. Gradually word reached Peking that the 
government orders had been evaded, but no official was sent to investi- 
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gate the extent of the disobedience, and despite the occasional hostile 
official fulminations the engine continued to run, and was in time 
— by two others, imported. from England and put upon the 
road. 
Years passed, yet Nature manifested no disapproval of this inno- 
vation. There was no convulsion, and the dead remained quietly in 
their graves. The authorities grew placable, and permitted the railroad 
to be extended to the river. This was in 1887, the original seven now 
becoming twenty-seven miles. 

Meanwhile the railroad had a strong advocate at court. Li Hung 
Chang, viceroy of the province of Chihli, had long before advocated 
the building of railroads as military necessities. He had gained one 
powerful ally, Prince Kung, uncle of the emperor, but had met with 
strong opposition from the Board of Censors, the empress dowager, 
and the priests and officials in general. The Russian war scare of 1880 
aided his efforts in the introduction of defensive measures. War-ships 
were purchased, Remington breech-loading rifles were introduced, and 
the telegraph was admitted. This last innovation, which had been 
strongly opposed, was now pushed forward with great energy, under 
the direction of Mr. Paulsen, a distinguished Danish engineer, and 
to-day China possesses about ten thousand miles of telegraph line, 
branching from Peking to all the principal commercial and provincial 
cities, and extending through Manchooria to the Siberian frontier. In 
the latter part of 1892 connection was made with the Russian lines in 
the Amoor valley, since which date Europe has had direct telegraphic 
connection with the cities of China. 

But the far-seeing viceroy found it more difficult to obtain per- 
mission to build railroads. Fortunately, the alarm caused by the For- 
mosan war with France in 1884 came to his aid, and won over new 
adherents to his views, and in 1888—a memorable date in connection 
with the railroad in China—an order was issued by the government to 
extend the Kaiping road to the city of Tientsin, a distance of eighty- 
seven and a half miles. The route chosen passed through the port of 
Taku, at the mouth of the Peiho River, and the road was completed 
by the autumn of 1890. It was built by Chinese labor under Eng- 
lish superintendence, the principal engineering difficulty being the 
building of about fifty bridges, one of which is of iron, seven hundred 
and twenty feet long. This road carries passengers and freight alike, 
and does a profitable business. 

Beyond this single success, the efforts of the progressive viceroy 
have been almost fruitless. He obtained a government decree to extend 
the road to Tunchow, thirteen miles from Peking, but this order was 
rescinded through official opposition. In 1889 he gained the permis- 
sion of the government to build a far more extensive road, from Peking 
to Hankow, on the Yang-tse-Kiang, seven hundred miles distant in a 
straight line. 

Unfortunately, Heaven—the official deity of China— pronounced 
decisively against this impious project. The temple of the deity at 
Peking was burned. The Yellow River broke through its banks, and 
drowned its myriads of Chinamen. The priests declared that the hand 
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of the deity was visible in these disasters. Superstition came to their 
aid. The order was revoked. 

It may be said here that the opposition of official China to the 
railroad does not come alone from fear of offending Feng Shin (the 
spirits), but has an economic aspect as well. They fear the — 
out of employment of millions of carters, coolies, and others employ 
in transportation. 

Against the opposition Li Hung Chang has only the military ad- 
vantage of railroads to advocate. Yet he has continued to gain ground 
with the authorities, and the empress dowager, Prince Chun, father of 
the emperor, and several powerful viceroys of provinces, are now in 
full sympathy with his views. Nevertheless, little more has been 
accomplished. A railroad seventeen miles long was built in 1890 in 
the island of Formosa, the project of a coast road toward Shanghai 
is entertained, and the road to Hiashow is again under consideration. 
In addition, the Tientsin road is being extended toward Shan Hai 
Kwan, where the Great Wall reaches the sea, with the view of con- 
tinuing it from that point into Manchooria. 

Tt will be seen from the above statement that the actual progress 
of the railroad in China has as yet been very small. The prospective 
progress, on the contrary, is large. The official opposition has been 
greatly reduced, and that of the people is being diminished. But the 
most important element in the case is the existing war. The dullest- 
brained official must feel that had the Manchoorian military railroads 
advocated by Li Hung Chang been in existence, there might have been 
a very different story to tell. The astute viceroy, in his reports to the 
government, deplores the want of railroads more than the lack of 
troops, and the war can scarcely fail to teach the Chinese a salutary 
lesson, which will open the way to a rapid advance of railroad com- 
munication in the near future. Chang Chi Tung, the new viceroy of 
Nanking, who has suddenly sprung into prominence, is planning the 
construction of railroads to Shanghai for the purpose of opening up 
the Nanking trade, and it is by no means unlikely that the opening of 
the twentieth century will see China definitely committed to the inno- 
vation of railroad construction, and making marked progress in the 
building of new lines. Once let them become generally introduced, 
and a death-blow will be given to the long-continued mental isolation 
of the Chinese people. 

The story of railroad development in the remainder of Asia has 
not the immediate interest of that of China, except, perhaps, in Asiatic 
Russia, in which the most benighted regions are being brought under 
the dominion of this potent civilizer. As regards the great Indian 
peninsula, it probably would not have had a rail to-day had the result de- 
pended on Hindoo enterprise. Self-satisfied as are the Chinese, they are 
abundantly more practical than the Hindoos. Superstition and official 
immobility hold back the one, lack of enterprise and of practical thought 
the other. Fortunately, the English have supplied the progressive spirit 
which the Hindoos lack, and railroad-building is going on with com- 
mendable rapidity in that ancient land. In 1893 there were nearly 
eighteen thousand miles of railroad in use, with more than two thou- 
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sand under construction. In addition Ceylon has over two hundred 
miles, the Dutch possessions have about eight hundred and fifty, and 
short lengths exist in the other states of this region. Siam has four- 
teen miles in use and over three hundred under construction. 

In the distinctively Asiatic states—those free from European control 
and influence—the railroad era has hardly begun. Persia has in all 
thirty miles of line, recently opened, and the Shah is said to have 
vowed that no more railroads shall be built in his kingdom during the 
present century. As for Afghanistan, its only railroad is one con- 
necting the Ameer’s palace with Baugh-e-alum Ghuzni, fifteen hundred 
yards in total length. 

Turkey would very likely have proved as derelict, but for its 
propinquity to civilized Europe, and the influence of European engi- 
neers and diplomats. As it is, the Asiatic railroads of the Turkish 
Empire are nearly one thousand miles in length, the most important 
being a trunk Jine from Scutari through Asia Minor, in direct con- 
tinuation of the trunk line connecting Constantinople with Western 
Europe. This line is at present completed to Angora, a distance of 
three hundred and sixty-five miles, and is about to be extended from 
Angora to Cesarea, at the expense of German capitalists. It at present 
extends far toward the head of the Euphrates valley, and before many 
years may follow that valley downward to Bagdad and the Persian 
Gulf. Such a grand trunk line would be of the utmost advantage in 
aiding the penetration of the Oriental world by civilization. 

Several railroads branch out from Smyrna, and there are other 
short lines in Asia Minor; but the most interesting of these railroads 
are those which traverse the Holy Land. A line is under construction 
from Damascus to the Bay of Acre, and on September 26, 1892, a 
railroad was opened from Jaffa to Jerusalem. This is an enterprise 
of the greatest interest to all Christendom. The modern pilgrim or 
Crusader, instead of toiling painfully over the hills of Palestine like 
his counterparts in the past, may now roll luxuriously from the sea to 
the Holy City, and in the fraction of a day pass from the Mediter- 
ranean to the gates of Jerusalem, with a comfort and ease which did 
not enter into the wildest dreams of his mail-clad or cockle-wearing 
predecessors. 

There remains one highly important region of Asia to consider, 
that great section of the continent from which, centuries ago, Genghis 
Khan and Timur emerged with their hordes of “terrible Tartars” to 
bathe the south of the continent in rivers of blood; that region from 
which, in much later days, the fierce Turcoman riders have invaded 
Persia at their will, haling off hosts of Persian husbandmen to serve 


them as slaves. On this native land of barbarism Russia has now laid: 


a heavy hand, and the sons of the desert will never more rise, as of| 
old, to harry the realms of civilization. Asia, from the Arctic seas to 
the borders of Persia and Afghanistan, is to-day Russian territory, and 
the fierce nomads are Russian subjects, their wild spirits forced to yield 
to the Muscovite curb. 

In 1880 Russia began the work of making the -steppes and oases 
of Turkestan truly her own by bringing them under the dominion of 
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the iron rail. The first railroad in this section of Asia was built in 
that year,—a narrow-gauge road, operated by camels, and extending 
from the eastern shores of the Caspian over the steppes. After the 
conquest of Merv it was continued to the oasis of Akhal Tekke. 

This road did not long suffice the purposes of Russia. The military 
importance of a railroad penetrating deeply into Turkestan was so 
patent, and the commercial possibilities of such a road were so excellent, 
that in 1885 the emperor gave orders that the narrow-gauge should be 
replaced by a broad-gauge road, and the latter be extended to Samar- 
cand, the metropolis of barbarism, and the former capital of Timur 
the Tartar. The time assigned for the completion of the road was 
three years. 

It is easy to order. It is not always so easy to obey, particularly 
where Nature interposes with her problems and difficulties. No railroad 
had ever before been built over a desert, and the obstacles to be en- 
countered by the engineers were of a new and troublesome character. 
The wind-blown sand was likely to prove an annoying enemy, while 
the lack of water was another problem to be solved. Fortunately, the 
work was put into the right hands, those of the energetic soldier and 
engineer General Annenkoff, and the road was completed and opened 
to traffic on May 27, 1888,—within the period named. 

The Transcaspian Railroad has its western terminus at Usan-ada, 
on the southeastern shore of the Caspian Sea, opposite the petroleum 
district of Baku, in the Caucasian region. It is eight hundred and 
ninety miles in length, largely desert, of which two hundred miles are 
of fine yellow sand. The route extends by way of Kizil Arvat, Merv, 
Charjui,—on the Oxus River, which is crossed by a very long wooden 
bridge,—and Bokhara, to Samarcand, its present, but by no means its 
final, terminus. 

The task, as has been said, had its special difficulties. The shifting 
sand manifested a constant and awkward inclination to bury the rails 
out of sight and use. Water was also absolutely needed, in a constant 
supply. There was none to be had except the salt water of‘ the Caspian. 
This was made fresh by the use of condensers, and conveyed in tuns 
over the road, as completed, to the working parties, which comprised 
abont twenty-five thousand men. Salt water was carried in the same 
manner. This was poured on the sand, which was then mixed with 
clay, for the purpose of forming a stable foundation for the road. On 
both sides of the track was planted the steppe-scrub, a plant which 
seems to live without water. By its aid the shifting of the sand has 
been in a considerable measure overcome, though gangs of shovellers 
are constantly kept at work on parts of the road. 

The Transcaspian road has now for several years been in constant 
operation, with highly encouraging results. The Asiatics do not like 
it, looking upon it as a device of Sheitan, the evil spirit, but one which, 
nevertheless, may prove very serviceable. It has opened a new market 
for their grain, and is giving a great impetus to the cultivation of cotton 
in the oases of Turkestan. In 1889 General Annenkoff stated that 
from 1880 up to that time the road had yielded a profit of twenty 
million dollars and had transported seventy-two million pounds of 
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cotton. Since then this promising utility has steadily increased, and 
freight traffic is growing with great rapidity, while the natives use the 
road freely for passenger travel. The export of cotton increased from 
nineteen thousand tons in 1888 to nearly fifty thousand in 1893. 

In 1889 the equipment included one hundred and ten locomotives 
and twelve hundred cars, a number which was far from sufficient for 
the traffic offered. The engines are run with petroleum, of which the 
oil-wells at Baku yield an inexhaustible supply. The cars are of the 
second and third classes, there being but a single first-class car, for 
the use of officials, As for the time occupied, the journey from the 
Caspian to Samarcand consumes sixty hours, fifty in running time, there 
being interminably long stops at stations. From St. Petersburg to the 
famous old city of Central Asia the journey may be made in from ten 
to twelve days. 

Recently this road has been extended from Samarcand to Tashkend, 
by a route that traverses the cultivated districts of Khojend and ap- 
proaches the projected railroad system of Ferghana. General Annen- 
koff, indeed, has two greater schemes in view. He advocates railroads 
north and south, one to connect with the projected Siberian road, and 
one to approach the borders of India,—as a standing threat to the 
quiet of English dominion in that fertile land. 

All this is highly significant, alike from a military and from an 
economical point of view. The age-long stagnation of Asia cannot 
indefinitely withstand this railroad invasion of its most cherished 
haunts. The railroad does not alone convey products, it conveys 
thought. Ideas form part of the freight of the swift-rolling cars. 
The restless sons of Europe must make their way in increasing num- 
bers into the citadel of barbarism, and force its inmates to think and 
work or else yield their empire to those who come armed with industry 
and thought. Barbarism cannot withstand the onslaught of civiliza- 
tion. It must accept its lessons or vanish from the earth. Each new 
line of railroad through the deserts and fertile lands of Asia is a new 
high-road of civilization, over which the methods and ideas of the 
West will march in platoons into the long-defiant East. There is no 
logic like that of steam and steel. The whistle of the locomotive has 
a remarkable awakening power. Over the route of the steel rail must 
move eastward all the agencies that have made the West what it is,— 
books, -machinery, developed agriculture, political economy, science, 
democracy, and all the arts which have been for centuries growing up 
in the busy Western world. 

There remains another and the most ambitious and important of 
Asiatic railroad enterprises to describe, the great Trans-Siberian road, 
which is intended to cross the whole width of the continent and 
establish direct communication by rail between St. Petersburg and the 
far-distant Pacific port of Vladivostok. This road, begun in 1892, is 
now in steady process of construction. 

The first design was to lay across the continent a continuous line 
of rail, four thousand two hundred miles long, with branches bringing 
up the total length to nearly five thousand miles. This project, how- 
ever, was somewhat too ambitious for the depleted state of Russian 
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finances, and it was finally decided to make the route at first a com- 
bination of railway and waterway, about two thousand miles being 
in rail, and the remainder consisting of navigable river and lake 
waters. It was to begin at Tomsk and extend to Vladivostok, on the 
Pacific. 

Tomsk, indeed, is far distant from the eastern border of Siberia, 
and lies two thousand eight hundred miles east of St. Petersburg. But 
it is situated on the river Tom, a branch of the Obi, which, with the 
Irtish, yields a long stretch of navigable waters, bringing this town 
within effective reach of the Ural Mountains. The European terminus 
of the road has been fixed at Samara, on the Volga, which is_ crossed 
at Batraki, seventy-six miles westward, by a great iron bridge, the 
longest in Europe, by which Samara has all-rail connection with the 
cities of Western Russia. From Samara the route runs to Ufa, three 
hundred and twenty miles eastward, thence via the iron-mining towns 
of Zlatoust and Chelyabinsk, in the Ural Mountains, to Omsk, on the 
Irtish River, a distance of four hundred and ninety-two miles. The 
Samara-Ufa road has been for some years in existence, and the con- 
tinuation to Omsk is now finished, so that, by the aid of steamboats on 
the Irtish and the Obi, Tomsk can be easily reached during the open 
period of these rivers. There is another road now in operation, run- 
ning from Perm, in Northeastern Russia, to Tjumen, at a point on the 
Irtish less distant by water from Tomsk. It is necessary to state that 
the plan above named has been revised, and the railroad is now under 
process of extension from Omsk to Tomsk, Chelyabinsk being fixed 
as the starting-point of the Trans-Siberian road. 

From Tomsk eastward a distance of eleven hundred miles will 
carry the road to Irkutsk. From this point it was designed to cross 
Lake Baikal by steamer, but it is now proposed to carry the road 
around the southern shore of this lake, and thence to the town of 
Stretensk, on the Shilka, a branch of the great Amoor River. A long 
steamboat section extends from Stretensk to the junction of the Amoor 
and Usuri Rivers, from which point a railroad will be built to Vladi- 
vostok, on the Sea of Japan, and eventually extended westward to 
Stretensk. 

This section of the road is now well under way. It was begun on 
June 1, 1891, at which date the Czarewitch laid a commemorative 
tablet at Vladivostok. Its first section, sixty-three miles long, was 
opened in September, 1892, and it now extends up the valley of the 
Usuri to Grafskaya, two hundred and fifty miles distant. In all more 
than one thousand miles have now been laid, and the whole road is 
expected to be finished by 1905. The time from Moscow to the Pacific 
by rail and river is estimated at from thirty to forty days; by all rail, 
at fifteen days. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad has a double purpose, a military and 
a commercial one. It is being laid through Southern Siberia to take 
advantage of the vast agricultural wealth of that region, and its com- 
pletion will probably give a great impetus to wheat-culture in these 
fertile lands. Between Lake Baikal and the Amoor lies an extensive 
mineral district, including an abundance of petroleum among its 
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treasures. To the Siberian trade must be added a great extension of 
the traffic with China and Japan, which will be stimulated by the com- 
pletion of the road. As to its military value nothing need be said. 
In view of the relations of covert hostility between Russia and China, 
this is sufficiently evident. 

The railroad in Asia is one of the most recent of facts. Nearly 
the whole of it, outside of India, has been the work of the past ten 
years. The results are already considerable, and the future is full 
of promise. Its effect upon the habits and thoughts of the Asi- 
atics it is impossible to estimate. New industries, new methods, new 
ideas and conceptions, must develop in the track of the iron horse. 
The isolation of Asia must yield before the inroad of civilization, the 
advent of machinery and science, the coming of new religious, political, 
and economical ideas, to all of which the railroad will afford an easy 
entrance. The sleeping giant of Orientalism is stirring uneasily in its 
bed, its drowsy senses already disturbed by the shrill alarum of the 
locomotive whistle. It must be fully awakened when the inmost re- 
cesses of the continent are reached by the ever-extending rail, and the 
restless spirit of Occidentalism has invaded regions which for thousands 
of years have rested in the bliss of ignorance and self-satisfaction. 
Charles Morris. 
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ENEATH the grim old beacon tower 
They made his last strait bed, 
The gray and grizzled slope below, 
And ocean wide outspread. . 


There might he see the ships slip in 
And out across the bar, 

And down the night the warning light 
Fling its recurrent star. 


There might he hear the harping wind 
Retune its ancient strain, 

And that sublime musician, sea, 
Intone its joy and pain. 


There might his sleep be long and deep, 
From time and tide withdrawn, 
Above, the sea-gull’s silvery wing, 
Until the last red dawn. 
Clinton Scollard. 
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THE STRIKE IN PINON GULCH. 


- was in the Red Elephant saloon at Empire that I first heard of 

the Little Sequatchee mine. But for the name itself, bringing back 
pleasant memories of the peaceful little valley in East Tennessee, I 
might not have noticed the two men sitting at the table nearest the open 
window. They were a sinister pair, ill-looking and with hardened 
faces and evil eyes; men to whom one unconsciously accords the pre- 
rogative of royalty by never turning one’s back upon them. One 
of them, whom his companion addressed as “Captain,” was short 
and low-browed, with heavy features and a curling black beard ; and, 
associating the sobriquet with the man, a very fledgling imagination 
could easily transfer him from the purlieus of a Colorado mining camp 
to his proper environment on the quarter-deck of a Malabar pirate. 
The other was a different type,—a desperado of the class once common 
in the mountains of my native Tennessee ; tall, thin, and angular, with 
the high cheek-bones of an Indian and the oblique eyes of a Mon- 
golian, lustreless hair, and a straggling moustache too scanty to hide 
the lines of cruelty about the mouth. 

I knew the men by ill repute. “Captain” José Viquiro was a 
half-breed Mexican, card-sharper, gambler, and occasionally guide for 
a party of “tenderfoot” prospectors. Bart Kilgore was ostensibly a 
prospector himself, but rumor hinted that his claim stakes were never 
driven in virgin soil, and that more than one unlucky miner, returning 
to his “ prospect” a day after the expiration of the time limit allowed 
by law for assessment work, had found Kilgore in possession as a re- 
locator of abandoned property. José was not infrequently a partner 
in these exploits, and the few disconnected phrases of their talk blown 
towerd me by the breeze coming in at the open window and heard above 
the din of the bar-room pointed toward a plan for dispossessing the 
owner of the Little Sequatchee. 

“ Not-a can work ’sessment play on dat, hey ?” asked José, leaning 
toward his reticent companion. 

Kilgore shook his head, but I did not hear his reply. 

“‘ How dip you say is dis-a tunnel ?” 

“T reckon hit mought be couple hundred foot.” 

José looked incredulous. “ An’ all dat is do by only one man ?” 

Kilgore nodded. ‘ Been hammerin’ away at hit th’ee ’r four year ; 
gone plum crazy ’bout hit; lows he’s got a true fissure, an’ I reckon 
he has, sure ’nough.” 

Just then some one invited a crowd to the bar, and I lost a part 
of the conversation in the shuffling of feet and the clamor of voices. 
When the noise abated, Kilgore was speaking : 

“ Hit’ll be dead easy, ef we thess watch our chainces; I reckon 
hit must be ten mile from the neardest camp, an’ the ol’ man’s been 
mighty quiet ’bout whar he’s a-workin’ at.” 

“ 'W’ere’bouts you say is dat claim ?” 
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“ Hit’s up in Pifion Gulch, ’at turns off from the Berthoud trail 
th’ee mile ’r more this side o’ the Pass.” 

“ An’ dis ol’ man is all “lone? nobod’ is live wit’ him ?” 

“‘ Nobody but his gal—his darter runs the cabin fer him.” 

The demon of avarice peering out of the half-closed eyes of the 
Mexican gave place to a fiercer devil. 

“ Caramba ! mi amigo, w’y you will not spik of dat biffo? I go 
wit’ you.” 

In civilization men shake hands upon a compact; in the semi-bar- 
barous atmosphere of the frontier they drink. The conspirators went 
to the bar, poured a libation to the success of their nefarious project, 
and went out together, leaving me in a frame of mind which was, 
to say the least, uncomfortable. By the merest accident I had become 
cognizant of a conspiracy which comprehended certain robbery, probable 
murder, and possibly a fate worse than death for the more defenceless 
of the two human beings plotted against. Under ordinary circum- 
stances my duty in the premises would have been sufficiently obvious. 
A hint to the officers of the law would have put the two desperadoes 
under surveillance, and my concern in the affair might have ended ; 
but, unfortunately, the law had as yet no representatives in Empire, 
unless the “City Marshal,” himself a miner and an ex-desperado of no 
mean qualifications, could be so considered, and I could easily imagine 
his wrathful and contemptuous reception of such a complaint as I 
had to make. No, there was nothing for it but personal intervention, 
and that was clearly out of the question. Such raids were common 
enough in the history of every mining district, and if one went about 
like a modern knight-errant, endeavoring to right the wrongs of all the 
victims of fraud, oppression, or violence, The Weekly Empirean, of 
which I had the misfortune to be the proprietor, editor, and chief com- 
positor, would never live to see another issue. It was none of my 
business, I said, and I went back to the small log cabin which was 
the home of The Weekly Empirean and its entire staff, and eased my 
conscience by writing a scathing editorial condemning lawlessness in 
general and that phase of it peculiar to mining camps in particular. 

Having thus shifted the responsibility, I turned into the rude bunk 
at the editorial end of the cabin and sought forgetfulness in sleep; but 
the picture of defenceless innocence awaiting the attack of the ma- 
rauders in a certain lonely gulch on the Mosquito was too vivid to be 
easily effaced. Who was this solitary miner whose greed for sudden 
riches had led him to exile himself and his daughter? He was doubt- 
less a Tennesseean; the name of the mine determined that much. 
From this point memory displaced surmise, and my thoughts went 
back to the days when I had wandered hand in hand with Marian 
Ross on the wooded slopes of the old Cumberlands, or waded bare- 
footed in the sparkling waters of the Little Sequatchee River to gather 
white pebbles for her,—happy days of unwitting childhood spanning 
the bright years up to the time of our first separation, when I went to 
Chattanooga to learn my trade in a printing-office. It was during this 
interval that the cloud of misfortune gathered over the household in 
the valley. Marian’s two brothers lost their lives in attempting to 
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ford. the freshet-swollen current of the Big Sequatchee, and her mother 
lived but two weeks after the accident. After that, Marian clung to 
her father with a tender devotion that knew no limit of self-sacrifice, 
interposing her duty between my impatience and the fruition of our 
hopes. She was affectionately persistent ; I was unreasonable and im- 
perious. And so we had parted, in bitterness of soul and anger on my 
part, and in passive suffering on hers ; and my eyes had never beheld the 
peaceful valley since. It was not that repentance had not come, but 
when I would have returned I heard that Ross had sold his farm and 
had taken his daughter with him to Texas. That was why I spent four 
years as a “tramp” printer in the Lone Star State, drifting aimlessly about 
from town to town in the vague hope that I should find her. They were 
tender memories, and they had more than once thrust themselves be- 
tween the hardening influences of my encompassments and my better 
self; they did it once again, and at daybreak the following morning 
I was well on my way up the Berthoud trail, scanning the lateral 
gulches for some sign of the isolated cabin of the threatened miner. 

It was growing dusk, and I had tramped many weary miles before 
I found it nestling under the shoulder of a huge mountain on whose 
flank a tiny opening bearded with the white débris of the dump marked 
the location of the tunnel. The last doubt of the correctness of my 
surmise vanished when I saw the figure of a woman standing in the 
door-way of the cabin. She disappeared within before I came up, 
and she was bending over the blaze in the open fireplace when I entered. 
She turned quickly at the unfamiliar footstep; there was a breathless 
half-moment of uncertainty, and then she dropped upon a low settle 
and covered her face with her hands. 

I stood my rifle in the chimney-corner and sat down beside her. 
“ Are you sorry that I have found you, Marian ?” 

She looked up quickly, and the glad light in her eyes answered me 
before the words could frame themselves on her lips. “ How can you 
ask it, Ned? I didn’t send you away.” 

I went down on my knees at her side and imprisoned her hands in 
mine. “Let me say it once for all, Marian dear: I was a stupid, 
selfish fool in those old days; I sinned in haste, and I have eaten the 
bitter bread of repentance for five years. Can you find my place in 
your heart again ?” 

“It has never been vacant, Ned, never for a moment ; and I knew 
you would come back.” 

I had always thought her beautiful, and she was not less so now 
that the charms of girlhood had vanished under the chastening of 
hardship and privation. I began to tell her so, but she playfully 
stopped my mouth and made room for me on the settle. 

“It hasn’t been so dreadfully hard,—only the waiting. We went 
from the old home to Texas, but father got the mining fever before we 
had been there a year, and we came to Colorado. We took up this 
claim almost at the very first, and we’ve been here ever since. It’s 
over four years, now.” 

There was a touch of pathos in the last sentence, and I asked if 
the claim promised well. 
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She shook her head. “I’m afraid father’s altogether mistaken,” 
she said, sadly. ‘ He’s following what he thinks is a vein of ore, but 
he has had two assays made and they say there is no mineral in it. He 
won’t believe them, and it seems as if nothing would turn him aside.” 

“‘ How do you manage to live ?” 

“You know father sold the old farm in Tennessee; we have been 
living on the money that came from that. I don’t know what we shall 
do when that is gone, unless——” 

The figure of a man appeared in the door-way, and a moment later 
I was shaking hands with my father’s old neighbor. 

‘“‘ Well, well, well, Neddy, you’re the ve’y last man I ever ‘lowed 
to meet up with in Colorado! How d’ye come on, an’ where have you 
been all these years ?” 

I satisfied my host’s curiosity while Marian was preparing the 
supper, and during that meal I had an opportunity to verify the daugh- 
ter’s half-expressed doubt touching the old man’s weakness on the 
subject of the mine. When I mentioned it his eyes flashed and his 
face lighted up, while he proceeded to demonstrate, by a process of logic 
familiar to every one who has been inoculated with the virus of the 
mining mania, that the lead he was following was a true fissure, and 
that it was sure in the end to open the door to fabulous wealth. After 
supper, and before I could introduce the object of my mission, he in- 
sisted that I should accompany him to the tunnel, in order that I might 
see for myself, and together we toiled up the side of the ravine opposite 
the cabin to the scene of his labors. 

It was a well-made tunnel, broad and roomy, and running through 
solid rock save at two or three points where it had intersected trans- 
verse crevices in the mountain-side. These places had been timbered, 
but I noticed that in one of them the wooden beams were bent as if 
from an enormous superincumbent weight of loose material. I called 
the old man’s attention to it as we passed, and he shook his head 
gloomily. ‘That there place has given me a heap o’ trouble, Neddy ; 
it has, for sure. It’s been down twice, an’ it’s about the only thing 
that ever plum discouraged me.” 

When we reached the heading he pointed out the thin line of the 
lead, and I dug a little of the material out with the point of my knife. 
With the slightest possible knowledge of mineralogy, I saw at once 
that he was following a false lead, and my heart sank as I thought of 
what the stupendous error meant for him and for Marian. I kept my 
own counsel, however, finding plenty to say in praise of his perse- 
verance and good workmanship in his single-handed task. As we went 
back through the tunnel I stumbled over a can of blasting powder 
standing near one of the timbered crevices, and pointed out the danger 
of leaving it exposed. Ross replied that he usually kept it outside, 
but that he had been setting a blast just before supper and had forgotten 
to remove it. 

When we reached the cabin I told the story of the threatened in- 
vasion. Marian sat on the low settle, listening to the description of 
the scene in the bar-room, and as I read the eloquent gratitude in her 
eyes I shuddered to think how nearly selfish indifference had come to 
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bringing down a terrible retribution upon itself. The brave old man 
heard me through, and then quietly took down his rifle from its hooks 
on the chimney. 

“Only two of ’em, you say, Neddy?” he asked, examining the 
weapon carefully. 

“ That’s all.” 

“ Well, I reckon we can hold ’em off, if they don’t take snap judg- 
ment on us. What did you ’low to do?” 

™ Stand watch with you and open fire on them when they come in 
sight. 

‘ The old man glanced across at me with a flash of sectional pride 
kindling in hiseye. “ That’s old Jim Holton talkin’ now: your daddy 
nev’ was skeered of anything that walked.” 

Our arrangements were soon made, and I agreed to take the first 
watch, while Ross threw himself on the bed to sleep until he should 
be called to relieve me. I had little fear that the “jumpers” would 
reach Pifion Gulch that night, and I was glad enough when Marian 
came out to beguile the tedium of the first hour. There was much to 
be told on both sides, and the reminiscent conversation finally led up 
to the trouble hinted at in the talk before supper. 

“You’ve seen the mine now, Ned: what do you think of it?” 
Marian asked, when the subject had been broached. 

“ Can you bear to hear the truth ?” 
7 Of course I can; and I think I know what you are going to 

? 

“There is no mineral in the lead. I can’t understand why your 
father has been so persistent, in the face of the evidence afforded by the 
assays.” 

«Poor father !’—we were walking arm in arm up and down the 
level space before the cabin, and I felt the sob in her pitiful exclamation, 
—“he has never been quite the same since mother died. I wish we 
could get him to give it up and go back to Tennessee.” 

“ Have you ever tried ?” 

‘Many times ; and I have his promise that if the big crevice ever 
caves in again he will give it up.” 

I thought of the bent timbers and the canister of powder, and a 
desperate suggestion offered itself, growing and gathering strength until 
it took the form of a settled determination when Marian left me to go 
into the house. It was a heroic measure, but it would be kinder than 
telling the old man the bitter truth or allowing him to go on indefinitely 
with his hopeless task. 

Hesitating only long enough to assure myself that Ross was sleeping 
soundly, I made another visit to the tunnel. In the tool-box at the 
entrance I found a short piece of fuse, too short for my purpose, and 
I eked it out by layfhg a train of powder from the canister up to within 
a few feet of the mouth of the tunnel, connecting the fuse with the end 
of the train, so that I might have time to regain my post before the 
explosion. When the simple preparations were completed I applied 
the match and hastened back to the cabin. 

I had calculated that the fire would reach the powder in something 
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Jess than ten minutes, but I listened in breathless suspense for more 
than double that length of time before I began to suspect that the plan 
had failed. Not to take any unnecessary risks, however, I waited yet 
another quarter of an hour with my gaze fixed upon the head of the 
dump standing out in sharp relief against the starry background of sky. 
Just as I had reached the conclusion that I had my work to do over, a 
moving object appeared upon the small plateau, followed immediately 
by another; for a brief instant I saw the figures of two men clearly 
outlined in the starlight, but before I could raise my rifle they had van- 
ished, and I realized that Kilgore and José had stolen a march upon me. 

My first impulse was to attempt to retrieve the misfortune by 
rushing upon them and giving battle in the tunnel before they could 
have time to fortify themselves; and I obeyed it recklessly. I re- 
member the sharp run across the little ravine and the breathless 
scramble to the top of the dump; I have an indistinct recollection of 
looking into the black throat of the tunnel and of seeing a gaunt face 
illuminated for a single instant by the tiny flame of a match, and 
coupled with this memory is a dream-like impression that the sallow 
face suddenly disappeared, while the spark of fire burst into a sheet of 
roaring flame ; after that I knew nothing until I opened my eyes upon 
the unfamiliar surroundings of a small room in a log cabin. 

Marian was bending over me at the moment when I recovered 
consciousness, and the first sound that greeted my ears was her thankful 
exclamation. Her father heard it and stepped to the bedside. 

“‘ Had a pretty tol’able hard pull of it, haven’t ye, Neddy ?—but 
you'll come on all right now.” 

“Where am I? what has happened ?” 

The old man made an inscrutable grimace, and Marian sought to 
draw him away. “ You’re in my room,” she said, “and you mustn’t 
talk yet.” 

‘ “ Se let you-all do the talking, if you’ll only satisfy my curiosity,” 
replied. 

We ’lowed you could tell us bimeby, Neddy,” said Ross, gently. 
“There ain’t so ve’y much to tell on our side. I waked up sort 0’ 
sudden-like, thinkin’ the house was tumblin’ down. When I got out 
I found the mine full o’ smoke an’ the big crevice down ag’in : it was 
a right smart while before I come acrost you a-lyin’ at the bottom of 
the dump.” 

“ And Kilgore and José—what became of them ?” 

The old man shook his head. “ That’s the queerest part of the 
whole shootin’-match : I never so much as knowed they’d been around 
till I found ’em piled one atop o’ the other down in the gulch yeste’day.” 

“Yesterday? When did all this happen?” 

“ Night before last.” : 

I grappled with the blank interval and succeeded in bridging it 
before asking the next question : 

“You say you found them: were they dead ?” 

“Too dead to bury,” was the laconic reply. 

Then I told how I had seen them enter the tunnel, and how I had 
tried to follow them. 
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“That’s jest like your daddy: nev’ had a lick o’ sense when his 
blood was up. I reckon them fellers must ’ve touched off that can 0’ 
powder without meanin’ to, an’ it jest natcherly blowed ’em to kingdom 
come. It’s mighty lucky you didn’t get there any sooner.” 

Here Marian interposed and insisted that I should talk no more, and 
when they left the room I slept soundly until late in the afternoon. 
When I awoke, Marian was sitting beside the bed, sewing, and she 
looked up with a cheerful smile. 

“You feel better now, don’t you ?” 

“ Much better; I think I’ll be able to get up pretty soon.” 

“There’s no hurry about that. Did the explosion hurt your eyes ?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Father wanted you to look at this,’—handing me a bit of de- 
composed quartz and drawing the curtain from the small window at 
the head of the bed. 

I examined the specimen and gave it back to her. “It’s gold- 
bearing quartz: those little yellow specks are free gold. Where did it 
come from ?” 

“Tt came down with the slide out of the big crevice.” 

“There is probably more of it where that came from. Perhaps 
the Little Sequatchee will be a bonanza for you yet, Marian.” 

“For us,” she corrected. “Father thought it was gold, and he 
says if you'll stay and help him work it you are to have half. You'll 
stay, won’t you, Ned ?—not for the money, but for my sake.” 

I do not remember that I made any definite reply at the time, but 
it is a matter of history that The Weekly Empirean went the way of all 
the earth with its next issue. 

And, after all, the “ strike” in the Little Sequatchee did not prove 
to be a bonanza. When we had made the last mill-run from the pocket 
in the crevice, the sum to our credit in the Georgetown bank could 
not by any stretch of imagination be called a fortune; but, since such 
matters are very largely relative, we divided it thankfully and were 
therewith content. 

Ross bought back the old home in Tennessee and turned gentleman 
farmer in his old age. The ancient farm-house has been enlarged, and 
in an upper room in the new wing, whose windows command a vista 
of mountain and valley less grand but more beautiful than the mighty 
sweeps of the Rockies, the editor of The Sequatchee Valley Tennesseean 
plies his trenchant but unremunerative pen, playing gravely at the game 
of country journalism when he is not required to scour the mountain- 


side with Marian’s children. 
Francis Lynde. 
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HE world, and friends, are all more sweet 


Because Death comes with certain feet. 
Calvin Dill Wilson. 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF WOMAN, 


AS UNDERSTOOD BY MAN IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


O* a rainy day a party of gay young people go into a dusty garret 
and pull out of a deep chest some quaint garments of past gener- 


ations. How ridiculous the old finery seems to them! With peals of 
laughter they hold up a coat that has covered the back of a marquis, 
a gown that royalty has admired, a cloak that has protected a good 
knight from the storm. 

“ What queer people they were who were content with these things !”” 
say their descendants, complacently. “Imagine a man in this long- 
tailed green coat, or a woman in this monstrous head-dress.” The old 
trash is good for nothing now except to laugh at, and anybody can 
laugh at it, even those clad in borrowed silks or in the sad-colored 
uniform of conventionality. 

There is nothing funnier than old-fashioned ideas, In certain 
ancient books they are folded carefully away, but we can get them out, 
shake them in the air, and make merry over them occasionally when 
we have nothing better to do. 

“ How absurd that any one should ever have thought that! What 
silly people our ancestors were, to be sure, and how strange that they 
should have had such wise descendants as ourselves, who know so well 
what is fit and becoming !” 

And yet it is doubtful whether the new-fangled notions will wear 
as well as these ridiculous, antiquated things. Modern manufactures 
change color and fray quickly. In the fourteenth century men in- 
herited a philosophy from their fathers and bequeathed it to their 
children and grandchildren, but now a philosophy will hardly last one 
lifetime, and that with repeated patching. 

Among the ideas which have gone most completely out of fashion 
are those our fathers held about women. There has been a great change 
on this subject : only two centuries ago the pious and amiable Fénelon 
wrote, “A young girl should not speak except for real needs, and then 
with an air of doubt and deference ;” dreary, stifling advice, which is 
to-day quite out of date, except perhaps to the convent-bred maidens 
of the Faubourg St.-Germain. By going still farther back, some ideas 
on the subject may be found which are even more oddly unfashionable 
than those of the classic Bishop of Cambray. 

The whole duty of woman has ever been a peculiarly congenial 
study to man, and the whole duty of woman as understood by her lord 
and master in the Middle Ages is given in two curious.books, “ Le 
Ménagier de Paris” (“The Householder of Paris”) and “'The Book of 
the Chevalier de Latour-Landry,” written in the fourteenth century for 
the instruction of wives and daughters. 

There was once a young girl who was very fond of good things to 
eat. Early in the morning and late at night she was to be found in 
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the pantry enjoying some cold meat or pudding, and she always declared 
that it made her head ache to fast. After a while she was married to 
a wise and prudent knight, who soon discovered her habit of eating at 
odd times, and gently but firmly remonstrated. His kind words, how- 
ever, had no effect. One midnight he found her sitting among some 
of her servants, eating and drinking with loud laughter and chatter. 
The knight was very angry, and, picking up a stick, struck a varlet 
who had his arm around a maid. The stick was brittle, and a piece of 
it broke off and hit the knight’s lady in the eye, blinding her. It was 
so unbecoming to her to be one-eyed that her lord soon commenced to 
despise her and bestowed his heart elsewhere, and their happy home 
was ruined. So she lost her eye and the love of her husband too, and 
all because of her fondness for dainties and her habit of eating between 
meals, 

This is one of the stories that Sir Geoffrey de Latour-Landry wrote 
for his daughters, and is a fair sample of what was usually told to young 
women in the Middle Ages by their instructors, who were always careful 
to have the moral plainly indicated, so that no one could go astray and 
discover some immoral moral for herself. There is something amusin 
in the stern little lesson now, but that is only because it is old-fashioned ; 
it was solemn enough when it was written, and to the docile maiden of 
feudal times it was an awful warning against gluttony. It probably did 
not occur to her that “the wise and prudent husband,” who was not 
invited to the midnight feast, should have been a little more careful 
with his stick, or that he should have borne kindly with his wife’s 
disfigurement which was so lamentably caused by his own hastiness. 
The position of woman when this story was composed was evidently 
different from what it is to-day. Society was advancing, but it was 
only one hundred years since St. Louis’s law-giver, Beaumanoir, wrote 
that it was “ very suitable for a man to beat his wife, though not unto 
death.” The model which citizen and noble of the fourteenth century 
held up to his womankind was formed exclusively to satisfy the needs, 
real and imaginary, of man. The first requirement of a wife was 
absolute obedience ; like a soldier, she had but her orders, The wills 
of man and wife should be one, and there was no question as to which 
one. The second thing needful was a boundless humility; also, she 
should be religious, be able to keep her husband’s secrets, have always 
a soft answer ready for his wrath, and in case of infidelity be long- 
suffering to an immoral degree. The ideal is that of devotion to a 
superior. The beautiful modern thought of mutual helpfulness and 
‘of unselfish co-operation does not seem to have been part of the mental 
equipment of those times. 

Sir Geoffrey’s book was very popular in its day, and was approved 
in the next century also, for Caxton translated and printed it “at the 
request of a noble lady which hath brought forth many noble and fair 
daughters, which be virtuously nourished.” But modern morality has 
called the book hard names gad has declared that the knight ought not 
to have dedicated it to his Seeghtee. He no doubt thought it would 
be good for them, as M. Daudet thinks “Sappho” will be profitable 
reading for his “‘sons when they shall be twenty-one.” Sir Geoffrey 
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wrote in 1383. His gay, errant days were over, and he was enjoying 
life peacefully in his chateau. He saw that his dear daughters were 
foolish and ignorant of the world, and he thought that they might profit 
by his experience. He had been a young man once, he told them, and 
knew all about how squires and cavaliers wickedly deceived, slandered, 
and ruined trusting women; that is to say, he knew how other young 
men did these naughty things; his companions had confided in him. 
He himself had never approved such ways, had in fact virtuously con- 
demned them at the time. Perhaps his three daughters smiled saucily 
at each other; although they lived so long ago, it is likely they saw 
through the parental cloak of dignity, just as sharp-eyed maidens do 
to-day... The knight illustrates the most harmless doctrines with curi- 
ously improper stories. “My dear daughters,” he writes, “you should 
always pray for the dead,” or “you should keep all the fasts,” and 
forthwith follows an abominable little anecdote. It may be that he 
thought high seasoning would make the plain food go down. 

Knightly courtesy, though an elaborate, decorative article, was fre- 
quently hollow. People of quality indulged in repartee which seems 
brutal now, and if a woman spoke sharply she got better than she sent. 
Sir Geoffrey knows that her petticoat will not protect her in such a case, 
and he warns his daughters that it is dangerous to start a quarrel with 
men of the world, who have clever tongues and do not scruple to use 
words with several meanings. The Maréchal de Clermont was thought 
to be a very fine gentleman in his time, and the knight’s story about 
him is a sample of the polite manners of the court. 

“Clermont,” said a noble dame to him one day before a goodly 
assemblage of lords and ladies, “ truly you should thank the Lord, for 
you are held to be a good knight, and you are handsome enough and 
wonderfully wise. Indeed, you would be perfect, if it were not for 
your evil tongue, which never will be quiet.” 

“Well, my lady,” said the Maréchal, “ is that the worst of me?” 

“T think so,” she replied. 

“Then,” said he, “ it seems that Iam not as bad as you. For you 
have said openly what you think is my worst fault, but I will not tell 
something I know about you. Madame, I am not so indiscreet.” 

The power a man exercised over his wife was tolerably—or intoler- 
ably—absolute, and it was not only his privilege but his duty to punish 
her for wrong-doing. Instead of making complaint in a divorce 
court, a suspicious husband merely gave his wife a beating, or had a 
vein opened to let out the bad blood. Sir Geoffrey tells of a “good 
and wise” young husband who, wishing to keep a recusant wife house- 
bound for a while, providently made a bargain with a surgeon for the 
setting of two limbs, and then went home and broke his wife’s legs 
with a heavy log. It is too bad that such economical discipline should 
not have done good, but when the legs mended the woman got up just 
as bad as ever, and finally had to be killed. When Madame Fatima 
provoked her lord of the azure whiskers and had his scimitar waving 
about her little throat, a pair of warrior brothers galloped up just in 
the nick of time. And so, no doubt, many a wife in the Middle Ages 
had a Sister Anne to watch and mail-clad relatives to fight for her. 
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But sometimes she had neither the one nor the other to protect her 
from a cruel husband, and then her best policy was to submit and hide 
her tears, and the doctrine of the day was, “If you cannot prevent 
your husband from getting angry with you, take heed that. you do not 
complain to your friends. Go into your chamber, weep fair and quietly 
in a low voice, and complain to God.” 

The use of a chaperon was not debated in the fourteenth century ; 
even at a friend’s house a reputation had to be sedulously guarded. 
It was not uncommon that during an entertainment all the lights should 
be suddenly extinguished, and, although this caused a great deal of 
merriment, the knight knew of several ladies whose fame had been 
lamentably damaged on such occasions. He thought it much better 
that his daughters should stay at home, but, if they must go, they 
should be careful to have always some of their relatives beside them. 

In 1393 a wealthy citizen of Paris brought home a young bride 
to be mistress of his large establishment. She was about forty years 
younger than himself, and naturally felt somewhat timid in regard to 
her new position and duties, The time of courting was not in those 
days as free and happy as now, and it is not likely that the bewildered 
little bride knew much of her husband’s will or-tastes before their 
marriage. She had no father or mother to advise her, but she did the 
wisest thing possible under the circumstances: the dove is often wiser 
than the serpent. In the first days of their honeymoon, without wait- 
ing for misunderstandings, she told her husband all about her desire 
to please him, and her ignorance of her duties. She would gladly 
serve him and do and be everything he wished, if he would only be 
kind enough to teach her. He was pleased,—what husband would not 
be ?—and forthwith wrote for her instruction “a light general” treatise, 
“ containing three divisions and nineteen principal articles.” The pro- 
logue, written by this kindly man with the best intentions, shows ad- 
mirably the humility expected of women. He was in no way surprised 
at his wife’s mental prostration before him ; that was her proper posi- 
tion, and it was not a matter for wonder, but only for congratulation, 
that she threw herself down with such grace and willingness. 

“Dear Sister,” * he commences, “ you are but fifteen years old, 
and the week that you and I were married you did beseech me to ex- 
cuse your youth and your weak and ignorant service. . . . At which 
beseeching you did promise to attend carefully and put all your thought 
and diligence upon keeping my good will and love. . . . You begged 
me humbly in our bed, as I remember, that for the love of God I would 
not correct you harshly before strangers nor before our own people, 
but would correct you every night, or from day to day, in our room, 
show you the mistakes or stupidities of the day past, and reprove you 
should it please me. And then you would not fail to amend according 
to my teaching and correction, and would do everything according to 
my pleasure. So you said; and I have held it to be very good, ... 
and have remembered it several times since. And be assured as 





* Frequently used in the Middle Ages as a term of endearment by a husband 
to a wife. 
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to this, dear sister, that all you have done, to my knowledge, from our 
marriage until the present time, and all that you will do with good 
intentions, has been and is good, and pleases, has pleased, and will well 
please me.” 

How scornfully would a bride nowadays toss her head if her lord 
addressed her in that strain! As to the more ample service which his 
wife would gladly render him, the worthy citizen, touched, perhaps, by 
the young creature’s eagerness, tells her that he will be easily satisfied. 
She may do for him what her neighbors do for their husbands, or “ more 
or less,” just as she wishes. The citizen had associated with men of 
high and of low rank, but his experience of the world had not caused 
him to think well of it. There was a touch of gloom in his make-up, 
a sombre sternness that might have made a Puritan of him in a later 
age. United with this somewhat menacing quality was a deep fund 
of tenderness, which made him regard his girl-wife with a really chival- 
rous sentiment. He would have her keep her youth and her gayety, 
her softness and susceptibility. 

“ Know,” he writes, “ that Iam not displeased, but pleased, in your 
training rose-bushes, keeping violets, twining wreaths of flowers, and 
also in your dancing and singing, and I wish you to continue doing so 
among our friends and equals.” 

And in another chapter he tells her not to look at the blood of any 
animal that had been killed, even the blood of a pigeon, for such sights 
harden a woman, who should, in his opinion, be gentle and delicate. 

This kind of wrapping up in cotton seems a strange education for a 
woman in those rough times, when she could hardly pass through life 
without being brought face to face with many horrors. The cities 
were very turbulent, and the ordinary Jaw ruthlessly severe; France 
was just recovering from a foreign invasion, and in a few years was to 
suffer another, added to the worse scourge of civil war. How should 
a woman, a Parisian, remain unaccustomed to the sight of blood ? 

Unlike most old husbands married to young wives, the Householder 
is strangely unafraid of the future. He knows that in all probability 
he will die long before his wife does, and, dreading an unprotected state 
for her, he wishes her to marry again. Furthermore, this is one of his 
reasons for writing his book. For, although he is easily satisfied, he 
thinks that she will be more respected and have better chances of 
getting a good second husband if she be well instructed. It is “ for 
honor and love” of her, “not to benefit” himself, that he undertakes 
his task, and he “ would like her to know of virtue and of honor and 
of great and liberal service, greater than belongs to him, that she may 
serve another husband” if she should marry again. To train a wife 
for another husband is surely unusual, but the Householder has his suc- 
cessor continually in mind. Especially in the chapters which treat of 
a wife’s duties to her husband does he refer often to “your future 
husband,” and it becomes even touching when he begs, “ Be very loving 
and affectionate to your husband, whoever he may be,” and with an 
unnatural lack of jealousy writes, “Let your heart and his be one, as 
you and [I are at present.” 

A woman’s duty to her earthly lord in the mind of man in the 
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fourteenth century was hardly inferior to that she owed to God ; indeed, 
a crime committed at the command of a husband was considered ex- 
cusable. The Householder places the two duties together without in- 
vidious comparison, and expresses himself with his usual moderation. 
In explanation of the plan of his work he writes, “ Inasmuch as these 
two things, that is to say the salvation of the soul and the peace with 
the husband, are the two things principally necessary, they are placed 
here first.” 

Prompt, unlimited obedience was, of course, the chief virtue he en- 
joined. In all cases, in all places, and in all seasons, do and accom- 
plish without argument all his commands whatever, whether they are 
made seriously or in jest, about something of small importance or of 
great importance. 

“ Everybody must have some pleasure; so if your husband has his 
in your obedience, you should not complain.” Nothing could be more 
simple. She should not even inquire the reason of a command, because 
“it would seem a sign of willingness or unwillingness to do according 
as the case should seem good or not to you, which does not fall under 
your judgment, for it is his business alone to know it.” The House- 
holder adds, however, “I do not say that the husbands should not tell 
them everything,” but this would be only by “ wish and courtesy of 
the husband,” not because of any absurd imaginary right of the wife. 

“Tf you are not obedient to your future husband in all things, 
great and small, you will deserve more blame and punishment from 
your said husband than another who should disobey iam, inasmuch as 
you are the nearest to him. If you are negligent, and your maid gave 
him such obedience that it should suit him to commit to her the especial 
business which he should commit to you, and if he should not intrust 
you with anything, what would your friends say? What would your 
own heart think? . . . And then if he should take his pleasure else- 
where, how could you afterward draw him back? Surely it would 
not be in your power.” 

This is very menacing, but the severity was probably prompted by 
kindness, for the author was thinking that his little bride would some 
day belong to another, and he felt sure that a meek spirit was her best 
guarantee for happiness. He knew that the way of the transgressor 
was hard, especially when the transgressor was a wife. He could write 
very differently of authority and obedience when, forgetting for a 
moment that his wife belonged to a different generation, he would 
think of her and himself as of a pair of lovers: 

“Par Dieu, I believe that when two good, virtuous people are mar- 
ried, all other loves are removed, annihilated, and forgotten, excepting 
that of their two selves; and it seems to me that when they are to- 
gether, their glances meet more often than do those of others, their hands 
touch, and they have no wish to make signs or to speak except to each 
other. And when they part, they think of one another, and say in 
their hearts, ‘ When I see him, I will do this to him, I will say this to 
him, I will ask him for this.’ And all their greatest pleasures, their 
principal desires, and their perfect joys are to please and obey each other. 
And if they love, they do not care about obedience or reverence.” 
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This opens a door into the private life of those old days. Love, 
the arch-socialist, the inveterate enemy of order and authority, was the 
same then as now, and when he entered a house all became changed. 
This daring communist, who delights in pulling kings off their 
thrones and dragging them on their knees before beggar-maids, this 
Prince Topsy-Turvy, who persists in turning the world upside down, 
was even then plying his roguish trade, much to the confusion of the 
patient modern investigator, who would like to ticket and classify the 
facts of past ages, and who finds again and again that this unaccount- 
able meddler has mixed things so that there is no law or order to be 
found in them. 

To illustrate the article on obedience, the Householder tells the 
story of Griselda, that cruel fiction which reveals with appalling clear- 
ness the position of woman inthe Middle Ages. Not only is Griselda’s 
exaggerated obedience represented as a virtue, but no punishment is 
awarded her tormentor. The story closes leaving him to “live happy 
ever after,” surrounded by a loving slave of a wife, beautiful children, 
and contented subjects ; and yet if ever the lightning of heaven should 
have descended in vengeance upon mortal’s head, it should have fallen 
upon that of the Marquis of Saluces in the hour of his triumph. 
Although this story was very popular in his century, the Householder 
was sufficiently advanced to feel that it was unnatural. Besides, in 
telling it he had his wife ever in mind, and the thought of its effect 
upon a tender heart revealed to him gradually, though dimly, the 
cruelty of the little classic. He had introduced it with a kind of 
flourish, as having been translated by Master Frangois Petrarc, who 
was crowned poet at Rome; but, fearing lest his wife should apply it 
to herself, he hastens to say at the conclusion that he only inserted it 
because others know it, and she “should know of everything that is 
spoken about. And excuse me if the story tells of a cruelty too great, 
and according to my opinion more than is right. And I believe that 
this was never true.” 

“There! there! don’t cry; it is only a made-up story. It isn’t 
true, after all,” he says, discrediting the poet-laureate to comfort his 
distressed wife. 

After the duties of love and obedience is the duty of caring for 
one’s husband : 

“Love and care for the person of your husband, and, I beg you, 
keep him neatly supplied with linen. . . . The men go and come and 
run hither and thither, in rain, wind, snow, hail, one time wet, another 
time dry, one time perspiring, another time shivering, badly fed, badly 
lodged, without comfortable fire or bed. And all this does not harm 
him, for that he is solaced by the hope he has of the care his wife will 
take of him at his return, and by the thought of the comforts, joys, 
and pleasures which she will provide for him. . . . She will have his 
shoes taken off before a good fire, will have his feet washed, will have 
fresh stockings and shoes for him; he will be well fed, his thirst well 
slaked, well served, well obeyed, well couched in white sheets with a 
white night-cap, well covered with warm furs; . . . and on the mor- 
row fresh linen and garments. Surely, fair sister, such services make 
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a man love his home and desire to return to it and to see his good wife, 
and make him indifferent to all others.” 

This antiquated doctrine of caring for one’s husband may perhaps 
come into fashion again, so let it be treated with some respect. 

The citizen thought he knew a thing or two about woman’s dress. 
He had no taste for “sweet disorder” or “ wild civility,” but admired 
a most unpoetic neatness relieved by neither “too much nor too little 
trimming.” 

* Before you leave your room be well assured that the collars of 
your chemise, of your underwaist, of your dress or coat, do not set up 
one upon the other,” and take care “that your hair does not straggle 
from beneath your coif.” 

He would have a wife to be above suspicion, and gives a graded 
scale showing the different manners she should assume with different 
people. She should be “ very loving and very intimate’ with her 
husband, “ moderately loving and intimate” with her “good and near 
relatives,” “ very formally polite” with all other men, and “ wholly and 
entirely distant with presumptuous and idle young dandies,” a wicked 
class, which, for so long a time that the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary, has been particularly obnoxious to middle-aged hus- 
bands. When walking in the streets, the Householder’s wife should be 
accompanied by some “ worthy woman,” and his directions as to her 
behavior are very precise : 

“Hold your head straight, your eyelids constantly lowered, and 
look steadily at the ground eight yards in front of you, without noticing 
or turning your glance upon any man or woman on the right or the left, 
nor looking up, nor letting your eyes wander from place to place, nor 
laughing, nor stopping to speak to any one.” 

This grave husband was a terribly observant man: he knew just 
the cool manner that would discourage a young gallant, just the shadow 
the eyelashes should cast on the cheek of a demure and modest wife. 
The situation has its menace. The jealousy of such a man would be 
easily aroused, and when aroused would be sternly tragic. But it may 
be that his girl-wife took kindly to his lessons, loved him with the 
romantic passion he desired, gave him always at his return home a 
warm, careful welcome, chased away the gloom from his big house with 
her gay laughter, delighted his eyes with her flowers and her dancing, 
and remained the artless, confiding creature he imagined her to be. 

“A slave’s language is lies :” that is the worst of bondage. And 
so, in those days of Egypt, repression and restriction caused great in- 
jury to woman's character. Circumstances pushed her toward deceit 
and coquetry. By the one she could evade, by the other she could re- 
taliate, and she cultivated both so successfully that sometimes it seems 
that she was not a bit too good for the low position assigned her. 
Every one deserves his fate, they say. 

But all this belongs to a foolish past, from which happily we are 
far removed. Everything is different nowadays. 

Let us hurry and tumble the old discarded clothes back into the 


trunk. 
Emily B. Stone. 
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ie bright afternoon in the early autumn Farmer McPherson 
and his wife walked over to the little country meeting-house to 
see their daughter married. 

To avoid speaking to the curious crowd of men and boys which 
had gathered at the church door, Mrs. McPherson, as she approached 
them, drew her white sun-bonnet down over her face, but McPherson 
held his head erect, spoke separately to every one he knew, carelessly 
dropped his tobacco quid at the end of the puncheon steps, and fol- 
lowed his wife up the aisle to the bench nearest the pulpit. Some of 
the by-standers, anxious to get seats, followed them into the church, 
but the others remained to await the carriage containing the bride and 
the bridegroom. 

Matt Digby, who was sitting several seats behind the one taken by 
the McPhersons, on the strength of being an intimate friend of the 
family, rose ostentatiously, with a great rustling of her thickly starched 
skirts, and sat down behind Mrs. McPherson. 

“Air they gwine to keep us waitin’ long, Miz McPherson?” she 
asked, lifting the edge of the old woman’s bonnet, that her words 
might not be obstructed. “The reason I ax, thar wuz some talk that 
the colonel would wait tell jest bare time to drive over an’ ketch the 
train. 

Mrs. McPherson turned toward the speaker, and, with a perspiring 
hand which held a tightly wadded handkerchief, firmly drew her 
bonnet-skirt from the spinster’s wiry clutch. “They’ll be on in due 
time,” she said, coolly. “They had about got Annie fixed, the Smith 
gals and sister Cynthy had, an’ Colonel Stanford had jest sent a nigger 
over to say he wouldn’t keep ’em waitin’, Thar’s Joel an’ Cynthy 
now. 

Joel was the young bride’s brother, a gawky fellow of twenty- 
eight, and Cynthia was Mrs, McPherson’s unmarried sister, a woman 
of fifty-four, whose sour face, crabbed disposition, and intimacy with 
Matt Digby suggested early matrimonial disappointments. 

They came in hurriedly, bumping together awkwardly in their 
efforts to walk side by side up the narrow aisle, which was considerably 
obstructed by the feet and legs of the occupants of crowded benches, 
and, red with confusion and breathless from rapid walking, sat down 
by Mr. and Mrs. McPherson. Matt Digby was on the point of 
moving along her bench to exchange a word with her friend Cynthia, 
but the eager crowd had filled the vacancy, and she had to console 
herself with the thought that at all events she was nearer Mrs. 
McPherson than any one else, and there had been no little gossip about 
how the old lady would deport herself on the present occasion. Matt 
Digby felt fully satisfied with her seat when the preacher, a young 
man in a black Prince Albert suit, a paper collar, and a blue necktie, 
his hair plastered down on his sunburned forehead and roached up 
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in great fluffy waves on the sides of his head, came from behind the 
pulpit to speak to the bride’s mother. 

“T reckon you kinder hate to let ’er go, Sister McPherson,” he 
said, after he had shaken hands with the front bench and been unable 
to avoid Matt Digby’s hand, which was playing frantically about Mrs. 
McPherson’s head and shoulders like that of a spirit’s above a cabinet 
at a séance. “ But as far as I am able to judge she is doing uncommon 
well, She will never want for anything. Colonel Stanford has got 
money enough to burn up a wet dog. The only drawback is the 
difference in ages. Annie ain’t but a little older than his daughter 
Mildred. She will have a lot of responsibility on her.” 

“That’s jest what I’ve contended all along,” piped up Miss Cynthia 
from her end of the bench. Matt Digby winked at no one in particular, 
and her thin face glowed over the prospect of what she knew was coming. 
“ve done all in my power ag’in’ it, as Matt thar knows. I don’t 
believe in rich widowers as old as he is runnin’ round the country 
tryin’ to induce young inexperienced girls to take pity on ’em. Annie 
won’t feel at home amongst them, with all the’r finery an’ stuck-up 
ways.” 

Mrs. McPherson leaned toward her sister with an imploring look, 
but the preacher, having heard a sound of shuffling feet at the door, 
had turned away. The bridal party had arrived. The outsiders were 
crowding into the church and standing against the walls. 

The bridegroom was a handsome, self-possessed gentleman of fifty, 
with a cultured manner and stylish appearance. The young girl in a 
gray travelling-suit on his arm was very pretty, and had a delicate, 
sensitive face, expressive hazel eyes, and a slight, graceful figure. She 
was very pale, and trembled visibly as he led her to the minister, who 
was waiting for them. 

The ceremony was simple and short. When it was over she went 
to her mother and silently kissed her, then she kissed her father and 
her aunt and her brother, and with eyes downcast she allowed her hus- 
band to Jead her through the bustling crowd to the carriage at the door. 

The carriage could barely be seen far down the road when the - 
McPhersons reached the door. Matt Digby had contrived to squirm 
through the jostling throng, and had had the satisfaction of seeing the 
rich planter help his wife into the carriage. Her curiosity in this 
direction satisfied, she now joined her friend Cynthia and the McPher- 
sons. 

“Well, she’s gone at last,” she said, introductively, as they turned 
into the little road which ran homeward past fields of ripe corn and 
whitening cotton. 

“Yes, and I’m heartily glad of it,” was the old maid’s reply. 
“T’m sick an’ tired o’ the whole arrangement. He got struck on her 
pretty face, but, like all other men, he’ll get tired of ’er, an’ she’ll be 
miserable. His children are stuck up an’ think the’rse’ves better’n 
common folks.” 

Mrs. McPherson looked back reproachfully. There was a pained 
look about her old eyes, and her lips were drawn spasmodically. “I 
wouldn’t talk that way, Cynthy,” she said, softly. 
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“For the Lord-a-mercy sake, Aunt Cynthy, dry up,” said Joel, 
angrily. “ You’d turn milk with yore everlastin’ whinin’.” 

There was a slight pause in the conversation; then Matt Dighy 
said something which she had been holding back for some time, as she 
broke a twig of sassafras and began to chew it and rub it up and down 
over her front teeth: “I wonder why some o’ his kin didn’t come to 
the weddin’. Looks like they would ’a’ done it out’n respect, ef fur 
nothin’ else.” ; 

Had Cynthia felt inclined to respect Joel’s and her sister’s desire 
for the subject to drop, she would have found it hard to hold her peace 
while such a suggestive question was unanswered. She half turned 
her back on the others when she spoke to Matt. 

“They wuz ashamed to,” she said, hotly. “That’s the long an’ 
short of it. His son Harold has got the wust case o’ big-head you 
ever seed, an’ they say his sister Mildred is jest like ’im, an’ Annie 
will take anything on earth off’n ’em ruther than have a fuss.” 

When they reached the McPherson homestead, an old-fashioned 
one-story farm-house, all except .Matt Digby entered. She passed on 
to her father’s farm just over the hill. McPherson paused on the 

rch to take a drink from the bucket on the shelf, and then sat down 
in the shade of the clematis vines. He untied his new shoes and took 
them off, for they pained his feet. Then he put a fresh chew of 
tobacco into his mouth and looked dreamily out into the back yard, at 
the turkeys, the peacocks, the slow-moving triangle of white geese, and 
Joel carrying an armful of hay to his cattle under the sloping shed at 
the barn. Cynthia and her sister entered the big square sitting-room. 

Mrs. McPherson hung her bonnet on a straight-backed chair, sat 
down, and began to brush her hair back with her hands. Oynthia did 
not sit down. She unbuttoned her tight, alpaca gown, which had been 
made for her years before when she was thinner, went to the threshold 
of the adjoining room, and looked into it critically. 

“She’s left ’er snuff-colored worsted an’ the poplin she got with er 
cotton-money two year back,” she observed, significantly. ‘She hain’t 
tetched ’em ; they are a-hangin’ on the’r nails yit.” 

“He ’lowed she wouldn’t need none but ’er new things,” replied 
Mrs. McPherson, in a low tone. “ He calkilated on buyin’ ’er a few 
things when they stop in Atlanta.” 

“Huh!” the old maid sneered, as she came away from the door, 
“sech common duds as she wore here ain’t, fittin’ fur his fine house. 
He’ll be tryin’ to make ’er over body an’ soul, an’ she cayn’t stand it. 
Now you mind what I tell you: it’]l kill her.” 

Mrs. McPherson’s breast rose and fell suddenly, but she said 
nothing, and as her sister sat down in a rocking-chair near her she 
rose and went into Annie’s old room. 

It was small and had but one window, a little, square, sill-less open- 
ing, through which some straggling honeysuckle vines were creeping. 
A little old-fashioned hair trunk stood open against the wall near the 
high-posted bedstead. Annie had discarded it for a new one which her 
father had bought. In it lay a cluttered mass of soiled ribbons, a worn 
underskirt of the Balmoral pattern, a straw hat which as a soiled white 
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one had been dyed and as a faded black one punctured into shreds 
with hat-pins, a ripped and stained kid glove, a frail fan which had 
lost half of its pink feathers and gilded spangles. 

All at once the mother’ felt weaker than she had felt through all 
the preparations for the wedding. She wanted to throw herself down 
on the bed on which her child had slept so many years, but she was 
too strong for that; besides, her stern, critical sister was in the next 
room. Her heart seemed to stop beating, and a cold sensation of 
despair came over her as she realized that Annie would not occupy the 
room that night, nor the next, nor perhaps ever again. She recalled 
the day that Colonel Stanford had met Annie at a Sunday-school 
picnic near a tract of land he had come up the country to buy. He 
had driven her home that day in his buggy. He came again and 
again, and at last, one evening in the twilight, when she was milking 
the cows, Annie had told her that he had asked her to be his wife. She 
did not say that she loved him, but that he had told her his life was a 
lonely one and that she was necessary to his happiness, and that she 
had consented to go with him. 

But she would not think of those things now. Annie’s room must 
be put to rights. She took down the two dresses, folded them tenderly, 
and laid them with the other things in the little trunk. She had 
closed the trunk, and was pushing it under the bed, when Cynthia’s 
tall form appeared in the door. 

“ What on earth are you about ?” she asked, coldly. 

“T ’lowed I’d sorter git things straight in here,” replied Mrs. 
McPherson, in a low, quavering voice. “She wuz so upset, she left 
ever’thing in a mess.” 

“TI reckon you mought as well,” said Cynthia, softening, for 
reasons of her own which were forthcoming. “I don’t like t’other 
side o’ the house overly much, an’ I’ve sorter been countin’ on movin’ 
in this room as soon as Annie vacated it: it ain’t as big as mine, but 
it’s more cosy and comfortable-like.” 

Mrs. McPherson dropped the trunk, rose erect, and stared at the 
speaker in dumb helplessness for a moment. In the dusk Cynthia 
could not see the old woman’s face, but there was something in her 
attitude and silence that Cynthia had never seen in her sister before. 
Mrs. McPherson drew the white coverlet down till it almost touched 
the floor, smoothed the pillows, and leaned them against the head of 
the bed. Then she suddenly sat down on the bed she had just arranged 
and folded her hands tightly in her lap. 

“Cynthy,” she said, sternly,—more sternly than Cynthia had ever 
heard her speak in all her life,—“ yo’re welcome to a home with me 
an’ Alfred as long as yo’re unable to provide fur yorese’f, an’ we'll put 
up with yore receivin’ Matt Digby an’ her sort under our roof, an’ all 
yore eternal fault-findin’, but we won’t bundle nobody into our child’s 
little room before her bed’s got time to git cool; we won’t do that yit 
awhile.” 

And Cynthia went out and left her, for she had suddenly grasped 
one of the pillows, thrown herself on the bed, and buried her face. 

The fall passed, and winter came on. Matt Digby was a constant 
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visitor at the McPhersons’. She came one evening in December to 
hear Annie’s last letter read. She had refused Cynthia’s hospitable 
offer to take her bonnet and shawl, and had folded them in her lap to 
indicate the intention on her part of staying only a short time. A 
great pile of flaming logs filled the fireplace from the. stone hearth to 
the iron bar at the top. McPherson sat in his wonted chimney-corner 
in his “ stockin’-feet,” smoking, and the three women had gathered 
round the tallow dip on the centre-table. 

“A body cayn’t make out much about ’er frum sech a short, wishy- 
washy note as that,” said Matt, when Cynthia had finished reading the 
letter. ‘I wonder why she don’t tell you about ’er trouble.” 

“?Kase she wuz properly raised,” said McPherson, sternly, and 
his hand trembled as he bent forward to dip up a live coal in his pipe. 
“Ef what you say is so, she ain’t gwine to bother ’er old parents.” 

“That she wouldn’t,” sighed his wife; “she’d never let on ef he 
beat ’er ’in a inch o’ ’er life.” 

“Tt ain’t no business o’ mine,” went on Matt Digby: “I only 
know what the general talk is. I seed Wilkins Mosely at Harkens’s 
corn-shuckin’. He said he had passed along by their big plantation, 
an’ that they had more money than they knowed what to do with, an’ 
a whole settlement o’ niggers that used to belong to ’em, but as fur as 
he could learn they all helt their heads above Annie, an’ the childern 

ked all manner of fun at er. He ’lowed——” 

“Well, we don’t want to hear about it,” interrupted McPherson, 
shortly. He took a newspaper from the mantel-piece and moved his 
chair into the circle of candle-light. 

“No, it cayn’t do no good,” said Mrs. McPherson, softly. When 
she rose to look after something in the kitchen Matt Digby departed. 

One morning in the following spring, Mrs. McPherson was on the 
front porch, watching her husband mend a plough-stock, when a man 
rode up on horseback and handed her a telegram. It ran as follows; 


“ Annie is dangerously ill. Come to her at once. My carriage 
will meet you at Plainville Station. Don’t delay; you may be too 
late. A. L. STANFORD.” 


“ Annie is sick and bad off,” she explained to her husband, calmly, 
though a pale look of despair had come into her wrinkled face. “Call 
Joel ; we kin ketch the eleven-o’clock train ef we hurry.” 

Without a word he obeyed. When he and Joel drove round in 
the spring wagon she was waiting impatiently on the steps, a large 
carpet-bag at her side. “ I’ve packed all we’ll need,” she said, huskily, 
as she climbed up beside McPherson on the rear seat. “ Drive fast, 
Joel ; we hain’t no time to lose.” 

Two hours later they reached Plainville. They looked as if they 
had not slept for a week. At the dépdt platform they saw a negro 
neatly dressed in a blue suit and a silk hat,, holding the reins of a pair 
of fine black horses hitched to an elegant phaeton. He got down from 
his seat and opened the door as he saw them approaching. 

“ How is Annie—my daughter?” asked the old woman, as he was 
closing the door after they were seated. 
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“She ain’t no better, ma’am,” he said, respectfully removing his 
hat. “De doctor wuz wid ’er all night, en Marse Stanford tol’ me ter 
fetch you on ez quick ez I kin. Seem lak she is mighty bad off.” 

The old couple exchanged glances behind the driver’s back, but 
not a word was spoken during the drive to their son-in-law’s. They 
had no eyes for the beauty of the vast plantation as it spread out 
before them when they passed through the carriage gate and drove 
toward the great white mansion, with its wide verandas and massive - 
white columns. Everything was very still. Negro families sat in 
front of their cottages, which formed a row along the drive near the 
great house. A big barn-yard was filled with fine horses, and a row 
of farm-hands sat idly on the rail fence. Not a plough nor a hoe was 
at work. The sky was blue, the drifting clouds were white as the 
wings of angels, and yet the shadow of Death hung over the place. 

A white woman, the housekeeper she said she was, came out to the 
carriage at the edge of the veranda, and in a low, awed tone invited 
them to come in. “ The colonel is in her room, talking to the doctors,” 
she explained. “A new one, the best in the South, has just come 
from Atlanta. Come in: I’ll let them know you are here.” 

They followed her across a wide hall into the luxurious sitting- 
room. Through half-drawn portiéres they looked into a grand parlor 
adjoining ; and through folding-doors beyond they saw the interior of 
a library filled with books and paintings. 

“T wish we had knowed enough to keep ’er at home,” said the old 
man, in a low, half-indignant tone, when the housekeeper had left 
them. “She wouldn’t ’a’ come to this under our roof.” 

‘“ Mebby not,” whispered his wife; “but it cayn’t be helped now. 
We did the best we knowed how. Ef they have mistreated ’er they’ll 
be held accountable.” . 

“ Where are they?” It was a sweet voice in the hall, and suddenly 
a beautiful young girl came in. Her eyes were red as if from weep- 
ing, but she smiled faintly as she held her hand toward McPherson. 
“Tam Mildred,” she said, gently, her smile vanishing and leaving her 
face sad. “I am so sorry your first visit to us should be like this.” 
Then she turned to Mrs. McPherson, and as she studied the old 
woman’s face for an instant her lips began to quiver. “You look 
just like Annie; I would have known you were her mother anywhere ; 
you must let me kiss you.” She put her arms round the astonished 
woman’s neck impulsively, kissed her, and burst into tears. “I can’t 
help it,” she sobbed ; “she has been so sweet and good.to me, and she 
is suffering so much.” 

Mrs. McPherson was so much surprised that she could think of 
nothing to say. A motherly sympathy came into her breast, the tears 
sprang into her own eyes, and she found herself stroking the girl’s 
rich hair with an intuitive desire to console her. 

“They say you may go up to her in a minute,” said Mildred, 
raising her head from Mrs. McPherson’s shoulder and wiping her eyes. 
“She has been asking for you all the morning. She was getting ready 
to visit you, and had promised to take me with her, when she got sick. 
That is brother Harold in the hall. He is starting to ride to town 
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after some ice for her. He would not trust any of the negroes to go 
fast enough. He is Annie’s favorite of us all. When she was well 
they were together constantly.” 

Just then Colonel Stanford came down-stairs with one of the phy- 
sicians ; leaving him at the front door, he turned to them. His face 
was worn and haggard, but a bright sparkle was in his eyes as he 
shook hands with the visitors. 

“‘Good news!” he ejaculated, impulsively. ‘They say the worst 
is past and that she will recover. You'd better go right up; she is 
expecting you, and we must not let her get impatient.” 

They found her in a great luxurious room, propped up on big 
pillows. She was very thin and white, and their hearts sank in dis- 
may. She held out her arms and embraced them both. 

“T am going to get well now,” she laughed feebly. “The doctors 
say I am out of danger. I do want to get up very much, for they 
are all so worried about me.” 

“It’s all Matt Digby’s meddlin’,” said Mrs. McPherson across the 
bed to her husband, when Annie, a few minutes later, had fallen 
asleep, holding to a hand of each. “ But, for goodness’ sake, don’t let 
on. I wouldn’t for the world have Annie know we thought so mean 
of ’em. That Mildred is the sweetest gal I ever seed, an’ I don’t 
know a man [I like better than her father.” 

“ Money don’t spile folks that has been well raised,” said McPher- 
son, unwilling to see his wife’s tears. He walked down the wide 
carpeted stairs, very erect, sat down in a big rocking-chair on the 


veranda, and took out his pipe and tobacco. 
; Will N. Harben. 
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. O ANGEL with the sable wing, 
Why comest thou so soon ? 
’Tis but the fragrant noon : 
Another song I still would sing. 
Thou comest all too soon. 


“Thy face is veiled, I know thee not, 
Thy clasping hand is cold, 
But through-the shrouding fold 

{ feel thy gleaming eyes shine hot, 
Thy breath is icy cold !” 


The angel drew aside the veil, 
And smiled into my heart, 
And said, “I will depart.” 
But now, “Oh, come again !” I wail. 


Death smiled, and won my heart. 
Celia A. Hayward. 
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THE TEA CEREMONY OF JAPAN. 


if ae: the last ten years the foreign trade of Japan has more 

than trebled. The value of the international commerce of the 
Japanese Empire for the year 1891 was 141,538,720 yen, of which 
sum the exports were estimated at 78,738,054 yen. The chief article 
of export is silk, tea coming next. ~ 

Now we see that the production of tea is one of the two most im- 
portant sources of the national wealth. The tea exported from Japan 
to the United States alone is estimated at forty million pounds every 
year, which forms one-half of the tea consumed in this Republic. 

Though tea is now regarded as one of the two most important articles 
in foreign trade, yet neither its production nor its taste was known to the 
Japanese until about a.p. 805. 

Its origin is not exactly known to us, but most likely, as is believed, 
it was first found in India and afterward extensively cultivated in 
China. There is a sacred story told about the origin of the tea-plant. 
Darumah, a great Buddhist saint of India in the sixth century, the 
founder of the Zen sect and one who is said to have spent nine years 
in silent meditation, slept soundly one night, being overcome by mental 
exhaustion. So great was the saint’s anger when he awoke that he cut 
off his lazy eyelids and flung them on the ground. Each lid was sud- 
denly transformed into a plant, which we now call the tea-plant. What- 
ever the origin of the plant may have been, tea had been the favorite 
beverage of the Buddhists of the Asiatic continent long before it came 
into daily use among the common people. It may be reasonably sup- 
posed that tea was used by the Buddhists in a medical way to keep 
them from falling asleep during their midnight devotions. 

It was first introduced into Japan from China by a celebrated Jap- 
anese Buddhist saint, known as Dengio the great teacher ; then, at the 
close of the twelfth century, by another Buddhist, who had returned 
from China. The first tea-seeds brought from foreign lands were sown 
in Uji, a small village near Kyoto, the ancient capital of the Mikados. 
Since that time the tea of Uji, the head-quarters of Japan’s tea-culture, 
has been greatly appreciated by the people and has commanded the 
highest price in the market. 

Notwithstanding all the attempts to establish the production of tea, 
at first it made little progress ; but in the course of years it steadily 
increased, until tea became a necessary drink in aristocratic circles, and 
then the daily beverage of the common people. 

The Japanese people are extremely fond of ceremony as well as of 
pleasure,—more so than any other Oriental or any Occidental race. 
This peculiar national instinct has brought about the unique cere- 
monial institution of tea-drinking called “cha-no-yu.” In China 
tea is used just as much as in Japan, yet no such itstitution has de- 
veloped there. To the inhabitants of China, where tea-growing is said 
to have been developed to its highest degree even in the ancient days, 
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and whence the tea-plant and seeds were both transplanted to Japan, 
such exquisite tastes for tea, such elaborate systems of tea-making, 
and such delightful enjoyment of tea-parties, are absolutely unknown. 
Therefore it may be justly said that such an artistic institution as the 
“ cha-no-yu,” or “ cha-do” as it is commonly called, is the production 
of the Japanese genius. 

The ceremony of tea-drinking, or “cha-no-yu,” must be strictly 
distinguished from the ordinary tea-drinking. Again, the notion of 
such a vulgar way of drinking tea as with sugar or cream must be 
cleared from the reader’s mind. 

There are, of course, different kinds of tea, ranging in price from 
five cents up to ten dollars per pound. These different qualities are 
used daily, according to the means of the person. The tea every day 
used in respectable houses for guests costs from twenty-five cents to 
two dollars per pound; but the ceremony of tea-drinking requires a 
special article, made for that purpose, and costing generally from five 
to ten dollars per pound. 

The tea ceremony has been in existence about seven hundred years. 
It has passed three distinct epochs in its development,—the religious, 
the luxurious, and the esthetic. Each of these three stages has char- 
acteristics of its own. They should be briefly described. 

As I have already mentioned, the use of tea was at first exclusively 
limited to -the society of the Buddhist priests, especially those of the 
Zen sect, who used it for the purpose of keeping them awake during 
their religious service at midnight. The use and love of tea were for 
a long time monopolized and kept in the secluded society of the Bud- 
dhists. In the beginning of the twelfth century it became known to the 
aristocracy through the efforts of a Buddhist monk, yet still the cere- 
mony was exclusively religious. This state of things lasted for several 
centuries, 

_ In the middle of the fifteenth century a new stage of tea ceremony 
began, under the influence of the luxury prevalent during the dynasty 
of AshikagaShogunate. Yoshimasa, known as the Lorenzo dei Medici 
of Japanese history, devoted himself with his dignity and wealth to 
this pleasure in his gorgeous palace of Ginkakugi (“ the Silver Palace”) 
at Kyoto: with him luxury is said to have reached its apogee. “The 
description of the tea-parties of those days,” says a writer, “ reminds 
one of the Arabian Nights. The daimyos [feudal lords] who daily 
took part in them reclined on couches spread with tiger-skins and 
leopard-skins ; the walls of the spacious apartments in which the 
guests assembled were hung not only with Buddhist pictures, but with 
damask and brocade, with gold and silver vessels, and with swords in 
splendid sheaths. Precious perfumes were burnt, rare fishes and strange 
birds were served up with sweetmeats and wine, and the point of enter- 
tainment consisted in guessing where the material for each cup of tea 
had been produced ; for as many brands as possible were brought in to 
serve as puzzles, some from the Togano-o plantations, some from Uji, 
some from other places. Every right guess procured for him who made 
it the gift of one of the treasures that were hung round the room. But 
he was not allowed to carry it away himself. The rule of the tea 
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ceremony, as then practised, ordained that all the rich and rare things 
that were exhibited must be given by their winners to the singing and 
dancing girls, troops of whom were presented to help the company in 
their carousal.” 

At this age, the most honorable rewards were the gifts of valuable 
utensils used in the tea ceremony. These were bestowed on the guests, 
and vast fortunes were dissipated in its observance. According to an 
old record, it is said of one of the daimyos that he bought a fire-dog 
made of clay for three thousand gold riyo, and had made a teakettle 
of pure gold. Many warriors lost their estates by neglecting their 
sword for the sake of the teapot. Some died smiling in the midst of 
the flame, the tea-bow] yet in their hand, the teakettle by their side, 
when their castles were taken by the enemy. 

After the downfall of the Ashikaga Shogunate in the seventeenth 
century followed the “ Warring Age,” the most gloomy and bloody 
period in Japanese history; yet even during this sanguine age of 
struggle for existence the tea ceremony continued to enjoy the unabated 
favor of the aristocracy. Taiko-sama, the greatest soldier and states- 
man of Japan, was renowned as the lover and propagandist of the 
cha-no-yu. Just before he started on his expedition to Corea, he 
gave a vast entertainment of tea-drinking, to which he invited all the 
lovers of tea in the whole empire, regardless of their birth or means 
or culture. 

In the reign of Taiko-sama appeared Rikyu, or Sen-no-Rikyu, a 
skilled connoisseur of curios and the founder and reformer of the 
definite school of tea ceremony: with him the xsthetic epoch lifts its 
curtain. He made great progress in both the art and the philosophy 
of the tea-drinking ceremony, by forming a complete code of etiquette, 
instituting rigorous discipline, and establishing an elaborate doctrine 
of ssthetics. Since his time the art of tea-drinking has been the 
prime object of the esthetics, and the lovers of tea have followed ‘in 
his footsteps. 

Many schools, such as Aribe, Yabuch, Enshu, and Sekishu, have 
been formed since the time of Rikyu, but they all originated in him. 

The knowledge of the cha-no-yu is important to high-bred Jap- 
anese ladies and gentlemen. It is not only of great interest from the 
esthetic point of view, but also of great utility in making both men 
and women gentle, cautious, and calm of mind. 

The etiquette of tea-drinking is extremely strict. The tea is made 
and served in a slow and formal manner; each action, each gesture, 
and even the manner of articulation, is determined by an elaborate 
code of laws. Every article connected with the ceremony, such as the 
tea-canister, the incense-burner, the hanging scroll, and the bouquet of 
flowers in the alcove, is either handled or else admired in ways and 
with phrases which unalterable usage prescribes. 

There are two ways of serving the tea,—kio-cha, the thick tea, and 
usu-cha, the thin tea. The rules that regulate the former ceremony 
are more complicated, and the tea is served in the regular tea-party 
fashion ; 7.¢., the host or hostess serves a single cup of tea for all the 
guests invited, each sips and passes the cup to his neighbor, who 
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hands it to the next, and so on around the party. The rule and cere- 
mony of the thin tea are simpler. The host serves a cup of tea to each 
— in turn. During the entire process of the tea ceremony silence 
is kept. 

A special tea-room, or booth, in which the ceremony is to be carried 
on, is built in a certain part of the dwelling-house or in the garden, 
and most tastefully arranged. Its materials are the choicest woods ; 
both paints and childish decorations are strictly prohibited. It is 
generally very small, not more than four and a half tatami in its 
regular size, and always with a low ceiling, the entrance narrow and 
low; all decorations must be very simple, but artistic in plan and 
tasteful in style. The wall must be adorned with a single picture 
of a philosopher or saint, as Darumah, or a very simple picture of 
nature. An incense-burner and the simple flower-vase with a few 
buds prettily arranged are the only decorations in the tea-reception 
room. 

The fireplace, which is called “ Ro,” is cut in the floor of tayami, 
about fourteen inches square, made of stone, in which the fire-dog, or 
gotoku, made of clay, is placed in the sifted ashes, and upon this an 
iron kettle. 

The etiquette of the tea ceremony is a very complicated one, and 
the ceremony itself must differ according to the schools and also the 
different utensils used in the reception. To give full information con- 
cerning the rules of the tea ceremony would require a large volume. 
Penetrating into details should be avoided. Therefore I must be satis- 
fied with giving some slight idea of it. 

Intending to give a tea-party, you must first send out by a mes- 
senger the invitations, on which a list of the invited persons should be 
written, at the head the name of the principal guest, in whose honor 
the reception is given. Then the invited guests meet at the house of 
this chief guest, and consult together as to the dresses they ought to 
wear and the place where they shall wait. After consulting concerning 
all these things, two invited guests will come to see you to express 
their gratitude for the honor bestowed upon them. 

At the appointed day and hour the guests gather at your house 
and wait in the waiting-room till all have come. You, having already 
made the necessary preparations in the tea-room for receiving your 
guests, will welcome them in the most polite and accomplished manner. 
All the guests salute you, and then enter the tea-room through the 
narrow entrance. Before entering, they wash their hands and mouths. 
As they enter, before arranging their seats on the mat-they must observe 
with critical admiration the wall-picture, flower-arrangement, base, fur- 
nace, and all the utensils that reveal the superb taste and artistic mind 
of the host or hostess. When the guests have seated themselves, you 
appear, to make another salutation and to examine the charcoal in the 
furnace to see whether it is well arranged. Finding it all right, you 
will again retire from the room and go to the kitchen, first bowing low 
and telling them that the dinner will soon be served. A few minutes 
later you will bring a small low table, called the Dai, for each guest. 
Upon this several dishes are placed, always accompanied with two 
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chopsticks made of cypress wood. Asking them to commence to eat, 
you will again go out. Upon your retirement the invited guests salute 
each other, take the chopsticks, and begin to eat. At this moment you 
again appear to the party, saluting and requesting them to eat and 
drink freely and to make themselves perfectly at home. Again you 
will disappear. Leaving them alone for some time, you will once more 
return, and give yourself up to the entertainment of your guests, 

Here comes in a strange custom of the Japanese. To show their 
appreciation of the hospitality of the host or hostess, the guests should 
eat everything that is offered. But no one can possibly eat all that is 
presented. Hence the custom was established that the guests take home 
all the remainder in a bag brought for that purpose. 

When the dinner is over, you should bring some sweets for each 
one of the guests to take home, and, telling them to take a short recess, 
you will retire from the room, whereupon all the guests also leave 
the room for the waiting-place. Thus the primary course of the tea- 
reception is over. But this is only the beginning of the entertainment. 
Now the tea ceremony proper commences. 

Finding the tea-room vacant, you will sweep the floor and change 
the decorations in the room; then you will once more invite the guests 
to the same room. Once again all the guests will sit down upon the 
floor. You will then appear, bringing the instruments for making tea, 
such as the fire-sticks, feathers, and so forth. Saluting the party, you 
will take your seat near the fireplace. Placing all the necessary tea- 
sets before you, you then commence to serve the tea, upon which all 
the party will praise and admire your exquisite manner and beautiful 
tea-instruments. Now, holding up the bags and creasing the silken 
napkin according to the particular manner of etiquette, you will wipe 
the teacup and then put a few spoonfuls of fragrant powdered tea into 
it and pour a dipper half full of hot water out of the kettle in the 
fireplace. Then you will twice stir it about with a bamboo stirrer, a 
process requiring great care and skill. Thus making tea, you will turn, 
facing the seat of the principal guest, who will in the politest manner 
proceed one step forward on his knee to receive the teacup from your 
hands, and, returning to his seat, salute his neighbors and drink three 
sips. Praising its excellent taste and flavor, he passes the cup to his 
neighbor, who in the same manner passes it to the next person, and 
so on till the cup has gone the round of the party. The tea in the 
cup will be just finished when the turn of the last one completes his 
part of the ceremony. The cup will be returned to the principal guest, 
who with a polite bow delivers it to you. Soon after all the guests 
bow together, expressing their gratitude to you. Thus the kio-cha 
ceremony comes to an end. 

When you are putting away the tea utensils, the guests will ex- 
press a desire to examine the teacup, spoon, jar, bags, and all the 
things. Upon this request you will show them according to the elabo- 
rate system of etiquette, and the guests will take them up with greatest 
care not to make any mistakes. One by one all the party look at them 
with admiring interest and make inquiries as to their age and the places 
whence they came. 
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Now you will serve the usu-cha to the party, giving a cup of tea to 
each guest. The usu-cha ceremony is wholly different in nature from 
that of the koi-cha. Here all ceremonial forms are laid aside; chatting, 
gossiping, and familiar language, which are strictly prohibited in the 
koi-cha party, are freely allowed. It is really a social gathering. 

In the tea ceremony the host must do everything without the help 
of servants or waiters, although he may be the head of a very rich and 
noble family. Such a way of entertainment is regarded as the greatest 
honor and hospitality to the guest. Under such circumstances, the 
guests sympathize with you, knowing that you must be very tired, and 
as soon as the tea entertainment is over they will leave you. 

On the day following, all the party invited will make a call upon 
you and express the deepest gratitude for your kind entertainment. 

This is a brief statement of the tea ceremony which has prevailed 
for so long in Japanese society. Have my readers caught a faint 
notion of this peculiar ceremonial institution of tea-drinking? If so, 
what do they think of it? 

When I completed this article I showed it to a friend and asked 
“ How do you like the tea ceremony?” She replied, “ I think Japanese 
etiquette is queer. It seems to be just the opposite of ours. To have 
to eat everything would be very bad, but to carry away the remainder 
is worse, and to handle the things is quite shocking. Americans with 
no manners would enjoy themselves in Japan, wouldn’t they ?” 

The philosophical and practical knowledge of tea-drinking is one 
of the indispensable qualifications of Japanese ladies and gentlemen, 
and it is devotedly studied by them. 

It seems to me that the Western people are much engrossed in active 
life and are not used to ceremony. A ceremony such as tea-drinking, 
so dear to every Japanese heart, mustseem, no doubt, highly monotonous 
to them. But it must be remembered that such a social institution of 
pleasure has been developed to suit not the European nor the American 


people, but the Japanese, who have peculiar tastes. 
J. Kumpéi Matumoto. 
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pe esateelape ad had kept sober a long time. For weeks he had 

not even taken a glass of whiskey with Jimmy Sullivan, and 
he used to drop into Jimmy’s every evening, “just to wash the dust 
from his t’roat,” as he phrased it. The washing process had developed 


into such proportions that McGheoghan’s wife said he might as well’ 


“ dhrown himself and be done wid it.” Then she applied what she 
called the “ wather-cure,” and McGheoghan reformed. Mrs. McGheo- 
ghan had such faith in the reformation that she had taken the baby 
and had gone for three days to her cousins, the O’Flannigans, in 
Saucelito; and the only admonition she had given her husband was 
the parting injunction, “ Mind yer eye, now, Maurice.” 
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McGheoghan had not been particularly proud of his descent from 
the McGheoghans of Galway, but his young wife continually dinned it 
into him that they were “a fine ould family,” and that he ought not 
to disgrace them by associating with people beneath him. It was bad 
enough to be poor, she said, without mixing with the*common herd. 
As a distinguishing mark, she always gave an Italian pronunciation to 
her husband’s name, Maurice, and insisted upon his doing the same. 
Mrs. McGheoghan had learned Italian in her youth among the fisher- 
men of North Beach. Maurice did not take his wife’s discipline 
kindly, and it was only his love for her that made him endure it. 
Out of her sight he liked to be one of the boys, and in sly ridicule of 
her aristocratic pretensions spoke of himself as a “humin illevator :” 
he elevated bricks by the hodful up a ladder. 

When McGheoghan pushed quietly through the screen doors, 
slipped unobtrusively past the crowd at the bar, sat down at the last 
table, and began looking at the prints in the Irish News, Jimmy Sul- 
livan knew something was in the wind; for had not the O’Rourkes 
told his wife that Mrs. McGheoghan had forbidden her husband to 
have anything to do with that “low-down shaloon-keeper, Jimmy 
Sullivan”? 

“ What’ll yez have, me bye?” called Jimmy, as the last man drew 
one of the three towels hanging before the bar across his dripping 
moustache and swung himself out into the street. “Faith, but it’s a 
long time since I’ve had the good luck to grip yer fist, man. Here’s 
the crame o’ the sason till ye.” 

If the thought of his wife came to the hod-carrier at all, it probably 
brought a suggestion to make hay while the sun shone, for he and 
Jimmy filled and emptied glass after glass while they smoked black 
cigars and chatted over the “ould times” when they were single. 
Sullivan kept the clearer head, for it was part of his business to do so, 
but even his speech grew thick and he spilled his stock as he served 
the two or three late customers that came in before he and McGheoghan 
were left to themselves. 

Long after the usual time of closing, Sullivan’s wife, who lived 
over the saloon, looked timidly in through the back door and asked 
Jimmy when he was coming home. 

“Git to out o’ here wid ye, and mind yer own business,” was 
his answer. ‘“That’s the way I talk till my wife, Morris,” he said. 
“Ye’d be betther off if ye’d give yer own a taste’av the same when 
she’s deludherin’ ye wid her hifalutin idees.” 

McGheoghan recalled the time when he had known Mrs. Sullivan 
as pretty Kitty Lafferty, and the barkeeper’s manner jarred the pleasant 
recollection ; he did not like to see his old flame treated like that. He 
did not relish free advice, either ; and when Sullivan spoke slightingly 
of Mrs. McGheoghan it roiled him. Things were rather hazy just 
then, but the notion crept into his head that he was doing wrong and 
that Sullivan was rejoicing in his lapse from virtue. To maintain his 
dignity he considered it necessary to impress Sullivan with the fact 
that the McGheoghans were people to be respected: so he said,— 

“Me name’s Mowreechy.” 
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“That’s another fool idee yer wife’s made ye swally. Morris was 
good enough for ye when ye was a bye, but when ye got married yer 
wife must go changin’ yer name. But ye’r Morris for all that.” 

“Me name’s Mowreechy, and if ye go fer to call me out av it, or 
say me wife’s name ag’in, I’ll bate ye wid that mug.” 

Sullivan leered at him derisively: 

“Yer name’s Morris McGheoghan, and yer wife’s a flannel-mouthed 
chaw like yerself.” 

The impact of a beer-glass over Sullivan’s left eye caused him to 
measure his length upon the floor. The shock roused him, however, 
and in a moment the two were fighting like cats. The crash of over- 
turned tables and chairs and of breaking glass would have caught the 
attention of the patrol had that individual not been dozing in the 
next block. It would have awakened Mrs. Sullivan had she not been 
at that particular time half asphyxiated in her sleep by a smoking 
mantel-spread which had fallen over the lamp left burning for her 
husband. 

The fire had smouldered for half an hour, and the room was filled 
with smoke, when a spark fell on the table and ignited a bit of paper. 
In an instant the room was in a blaze. A burning curtain caught the 
eye of a late traveller, who turned in an alarm. The hook-and-ladder 
truck dashed up to the place, and a fireman snatched the stupefied 
woman out of a burning bed, but he did not notice the adjacent alcove 
where little four-year-old Kitty Sullivan lay dreaming. 

When Maurice McGheoghan was shoved away from his antagonist 
he thought Jimmy’s friends had come to take part in the scrimmage. 
But the firemen’s uniform and Sullivan’s despairing cry of “ My God! 
where’s Kitty?” roused an idea in his head. The McGheoghans of 
Galway had noble blood in their veins, and never deserted a female in 
distress. 

The firemen were busy saving Sullivan’s stock. They did not heed 
the uncouth figure, with bloody face and torn clothes, reeling through 
the back door and up the narrow stairs. Through stifling smoke and 
in water and flame he groped his way, while Sullivan was out in the 
street kneeling beside his wife, sprinkling her face and chafing her 
wrists. 

She opened her eyes and gasped, “ Kitty.” Sullivan had thought 
that of course the child was saved with its mother, but now the fear 
struck him that this was not so. He ran from one to another of the 
by-standers, frantic in his search, but no one had seen the little girl. 
As in desperation he turned to the burning rookery, a window crashed 
out and a burst of flame lighted his road to the little stairway. He 
sprang toward it and nearly overturned a staggering, ragged, blackened, 
and begrimed man carrying in his arms a bundle of bedclothes, from 
out of which a voice called to Jimmy,— 

“ Papa ” 

He threw both arms round the pair, and two soiled and bruised 
faces met in an Irish embrace. 

“ Mowreechy,” he cried, “God bliss ye !” 


Willis Chamberlin. 
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OUR NATIONAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


E Americans enjoy a good many distinctions in the way of pretty 

women, universal suffrage, the best oyster in the world, canvas- 

back ducks, and our luggage system; but there are shadows to this 

brilliant picture, such as our political “ rings,” the scandalous frequency 

of divorce among us, our domestic service, and others. But one of 

the greatest of our national dangers is certainly our universal and quite 
indefensible extravagance. 

I do not say expenditure. Rich Europeans put as much money 
as we do, and more, into certain things,—pictures, books, curios, 
antiques, stained glass, thoroughbred horses, pampered menials, wines, 
“ collections” of all sorts, establishments, and great houses. The show- 
places, the great libraries, the winners of the Derby and Prix de Paris, 
the armies of powdered flunkies, the galleries of paintings and statuary, 
the cellars of fine wines, the collections of fans, laces, old books, old 
shoes, old silver, old coins, old armor, musical instruments, snuff-boxes, 
pipes, sea-weed, butterflies, drinking-flagons, costumes of all times and 
nations,—all these show that the European is not niggardly, but spends 
his money with liberality and intelligence. And some Americans do 
the same,—an ever-increasing number of them, in fact. But, as a rule, 
the American wastes as much as he spends wisely, and the European 
never does this. He understands exactly how each sou should go, in 
order to get out of every franc its utmost value. He accurately calcu- 
lates what his expenses will be; apportions his income or salary with 
the nicest care, graduating his scale of expenditure with the wisdom 
born of a thousand years’ experience of life in an over-populated 
country; so much for rent, taxes, food, dress, accidentals, journeys, 
doctors’ bills, the education and establishment of children, the improve- 
ment or repairs of property, all in due proportion. 

Not so the American. He is far less systematic, far less prudent, 
more ready to sacrifice comfort to display, and, what is very strange, 
far more the slave of custom and convention. He has no respect for 
the small economies, the “ mickles” that make “ the muckle,” according 
to the Scotch proverb. The French seem to him avaricious and grasp- 
ing often, when they are really only laying by for old age, for a rainy 
day, for possible illness, for the daughter’s dot, for the son’s expenses 
at school and college, for a modest certainty upon which to retire and 
live in comfort and security. 

The American thinks it is a fine thing to be pound-foolish, and a 
mean thing to be penny-wise. He lacks patience also ; he loses courage 
over any plan or scheme that requires years to perfect, such as mapping 
out his life and saying, “ I am now grown and educated ; in five years 
I will do this, in five more that, in ten more something else,” as the 
European does. He does not say, “In ten years I shall have paid all 
my father’s debts; I shall then marry; in ten more I shall have laid 
by for my wife and children five, ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred thousand 
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dollars, shall have bought this or that place for myself, this or that 
business for my son.” The American’s mind is so full of large and 
splendid possibilities that he comes to regard them as probabilities and 
to scorn the day of small things, the patient processes and careful 
economies by which important results are more often achieved than in 
any other way. Every American expects to succeed: every European 
looks to it that he shall not fail ignominiously in the race of life. He 
handicaps himself, he will give so much time, youth, money, to win 
such and such a result. He will not marry too young or foolishly, know- 
ing that ruin d deuz is all that would then await him. He takes long 
views, and makes careful plans, not leaving much to chance or accident, 
unlike the American, who is always waiting, Micawber-wise, for the 
splendid chance that is to make his fortune, the “something to turn 
up” that is to revolutionize all his future, the turn in the tide that is to 
lead on to victory—though as often as not it strands him on the beach 
of adversity, old age, and failure. 

Of course the social and economic conditions of the Old World 
and the New are so different that they must inevitably produce different 
results. Death, and the taxes, and the union, are about the only cer- 
tainties for poor people in England, and the industrial classes and 
middle classes of the Continent live with the constant dread of bank- 
ruptey on their minds, as the result of bad crops, wars, financial 
depression. The thoughts of our people are all “ forward-looking,” 
hopeful, over-sanguine: this great Republic of ours is the world’s 
Young Hopeful, indeed,—a fine fellow, but a good deal spoiled, and 
with a great deal to learn. And it does seem tolerably clear to most 
thoughtful people that one of the lessons set for us, now that we 
are constantly doubling our population and trebling our expenses, is 
economy, in the state, the household, the shop, the market, every- 
where. 

In the primitive and plentiful days of the Colonies we could afford 
to despise that stern daughter of an old civilization, but now we must 
make her our friend: if we treat her properly, we shall find her a 
good one. We shall not have quite such a happy hunting-ground for 
our imaginations, but we shall steadily gain in solidity, riches, comfort, 
and self-respect ; and, while it is in some ways a sad thing that we 
should be obliged to look to our ways at all, the necessity certainly 
exists. Living beyond his means is becoming the most common 
factor in the failures, daily chronicled in our papers, of this or that 
merchant, banker, broker; and the causes for this are numerous. No 
American likes to play second fiddle, or to come down to “ bed-rock.” 
We all desire and are determined to have the best of everything for 
ourselves and those who belong to us,—the best lodging, food, fire, 
clothes, places in theatres, rooms at hotels,—and the best company 
too. Nobody is content to be poor, to be insignificant, to be dubbed 
second-rate or third-class people by the thoughtless, to take meekly 
the lowest or even a lower place. 

The result is that some of us are indulging our tastes at the expense 
of our principles; that cashiers daily abscond, and that Canada has its 
colony of uncaught convicts who were once honest American citizens, 
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and who might have remained such, but for this ignoble rage for display, 
position (so called), precedence, and the purple generally. Not that 
the purple is not pretty wear, properly worn with grace, refinement, 
gentleness, courtesy, charity, as the true lady and gentleman use it, 
without vulgar pride, ostentation, or dissipation. But it is motley wear 
when it is purchased at the price of honor and self-respect ; and, if 
people would only believe it, a man may be as happy in fustian as in 
ermine any day, as the philosopher and the prophet well know. 

But this is not a doctrine that finds favor with our people; not a 
bit of it. Mrs. Jones, who has twelve hundred a year, must dress like 
Mrs. Brown, who has a hundred thousand. Mrs. Brown goes to the 
sea-side and stops at an expensive hotel, therefore Mrs. Jones makes 
her husband’s life a burden to him until he takes rooms for her on the 
very same floor of the very same house. Outside of New England 
and the South, it is a refreshing rarity to meet any human being who 
gives as the only real, true, bona fide reason for not doing anything, “I 
can’t afford it,” with no sort of false shame or false humility. The 
people with “ mutton-broth pockets and turtle-soup tastes,” who spend 
their lives in refusing to be small peas or potatoes with all their might, 
and insisting upon being large golden pumpkins with all their soul, exist 
everywhere, of course, but they are as plentiful as blackberries with 
us, and growing more numerous every day. Millionaires set the pace, 
and all the frogs begin forthwith to convert themselves into oxen, and 
be, as they call it, “swells,” though many of them burst in the effort, 
so great are their social sensitiveness, their determination to keep up 
with the procession, their horror of not being supposed to be in or 
able to keep up with this or that set, their intense social uneasiness 
and ambition. A perpetual braying of brass bands and burning of 
lime-lights is their idea of society. They forget Lowell’s delightful 
aphorism, that “good society would be charming if it deserved either 
the noun or the adjective.” 

Their standards of life, their ideals, are radically false and unworthy. 
But they cost: no doubt of that. Many a man has poured his very 
heart’s blood out on that ridiculous pinchbeck altar of “society,” and 
gone to his grave a good twenty years before his time or lived a dis- 
honored wreck because he couldn’t bear to deny his wife and daughters 
the means to accomplish some mean and petty social end. For there 
are no men in the world so indulgent to their womankind as Americans. 
But where is the propriety of such sacrifices, and what the necessity for 
them? A friend of mine tells me that she saw the wife of a hotel 
clerk in New York going down to dinner in a splendid yellow satin 
gown set off by diamonds and trimmed with exquisite lace,—a very 
suitable gown for Mrs, Cleveland to wear at a White House reception, 
or for a duchess to appear in at Marlborough House, but for her a vul- 
garity, an absurdity, and in atrocious taste. 

Then in our households, how amazed Frenchwomen are by our 
recklessness in the matter of joints, how horrified to see us throw away 
bones, and vegetables, and slices of bread, and dishes of rice, out of 
which they would make a delicious soup and a dish of the most tooth- 
some croquettes for a family of five. And who shall compute what 
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our girls spend on soda-water and bonbons, and on any and every thing 
that they fancy? Who shall compute what our servants waste, what 
our sons squander ? 

Long may it be before we come—the poorest of us—to the cats’- 
meat, the black bread, the daily deadly struggle for existence, of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands in Europe. But there is a medium. 
There is a time for everything. And our time for utter improvidence 


and recklessness as a nation is emphatically over. 
Frances Courtenay Baylor. 





THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 


“TITHE New Woman” is, at the present time, making considerable 
noise on both sides of the Atlantic. Through the literature 
of the day a host of fair damsels are trooping, shrilly clamoring for a 
variety of rights, from the ballot and the jury-box to a night latch- 
key. The much discussed “ Revolt of the Daughters” in England 
turns, indeed, more upon the latter prerogative than the former. The 
American girl, with her slang and her breezy unconventionality, whom 
the European novelist has held up to scorn for half a century, carries 
off the great matrimonial prizes, it seems, in spite of all revilings ; and 
the conclusion is inevitable that to the British male she must be amusing 
and desirable, even if not altogether admirable. Whether it be Ouida’s 
Fuchsia Leach in “ Moths,” or Du Maurier’s horrible Miss Hunks in 
“Trilby,” or Ludovic Halévy’s Mrs. Scott in “ L’Abbé Constantin” 
(though her success may constitute a reflection on the taste of the male 
sex in general), verisimilitude requires that she be rewarded with a 
a or its equivalent. The English girl who for two generations 
as witnessed this spectacle with amazement, not unmixed with indig- 
nation, has at last come to distrust the precepts of her elders, which 
have made her admirable rather than amusing, and she has plucked up 
courage to reverse the proposition and be amusing, even though she 
cease to be a pattern of the boarding-school proprieties. In a word, 
she wants more liberty. She wants to swing her umbrella like a cane 
and sport a monocle. She cannot see why she should not have a latch- 
key and wear a high collar and a tailor-made overcoat, as well as her 
brother. She has an ineradicable conviction that her American sister 
goes in and out ad Uibitum at all hours, without-maternal supervision, 
and owing no one an account of her movements. It is evidently this 
privilege which has given her that freedom of speech and demeanor 
which makes the men “ flock round her knees, thick as bees.” Men, 
and particularly those of the upper classes, want above all to be enter- 
tained ; and the old-fashioned copy-book virtues have long since ceased 
to attract them. They wish a girl to have individuality, sense, wit, 
and to be bonne camarade, rather than a tedious echo, or a rigid puppet 
of propriety. 
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That appears to be the gist of the controversy so far as the daugh- 
ters are concerned. Of course they do not state their case with such 
cynical nakedness. They would not be feminine if they did. And 
never is a woman more touchingly feminine than when she is trying 
to be masculine. What the New Woman in England is fighting for 
(judging by her numberless letters to the Times) is the right to shape 
her own life in accordance with her own ideas, faculties, and aspira- 
tions. She is rebelling against her servitude to traditional notions 
which, as she claims, the age has outgrown. 

This demand would seem, at first blush, to be eminently just ; and 
if the great majority of women were agreed to urge it, there is no doubt 
that, in the end, it would be conceded. I have never yet known of any- 
thing within reason, or beyond, that women wanted, which they did 
not get. But at present there is not the remotest approach to una- 
nimity in the demand. Two distinct and antagonistic ideals of woman- 
hood, entertained by the women themselves, are engaged in deadly 
combat ;. and the victory of the new ideal (which is bound to come) 
will be slow, gradual, and more or less disguised. 

As we all know, there is no such thing as stagnation in this world. 
New forms and types are continually being evolved out of the old; 
and it would be utter folly on the part of any one to attempt to per- 
petuate any social condition. By the same inscrutable processes of 
growth which impel all creation toward its divine goal, woman is 
bound to develop the potentialities of her nature and assume more 
important functions for which her talents may fit her. Far be it from 
me to wish to consign her to the kitchen and the nursery when she 
shall have proved her fitness for the pulpit, the forum, the senate- 
chamber. All I contend is that she has as yet (whatever be the reason) 
proved no such fitness. And perhaps because I Jove and admire her 
so sincerely, in an old-fashioned, chivalrous way, I find it so extremely 
hard to take her new pretensions seriously. I know the New Woman 
is coming, but my impulse is to take to my heels at the first rustle of 
her skirts—or bloomers. I do not wish to be held to a strict account 
as to the details of the comparison if I say that the swan, no doubt, 
was evolved from the duck, but the intermediate stage is the goose, 
whose voice is not exactly melodious. For all that, the goose is a 
necessary and indispensable step in the process of evolution, and con- 
tains a distinct promise of the swan. I may remark, in parenthesis, 
that it is a long since exploded theory that the goose is not clever. 
Recent naturalists assert that she is an astute bird, with a brain of 
highly complicated construction. Accordingly no disrespect is implied 
in the comparison. 

But, generally speaking, transitional types are discordant, and pro- 
voke discord. Their hearts do not beat tranquilly, melodiously. The 
New Woman is shrill ; and her clamorous assertion of her rights has 
(to an esthetic ear) something of the note of the trumpets of Joshua 
which made the walls of Jericho tremble. For all that, I am inclined 
to think that the esthetic ear is of too little consequence to be con- 
sidered in so vital a question. The aspirations of the New Woman, 
however much an old-fashioned gentleman may object to them, are in 
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the main legitimate. We already feel the walls of Jericho tremble. 
It is only a question of time when they will fall. 

But, apart from any question of right, would it be for the best 
interests of civilization to grant women a wider sphere of activity ? 
The trend and current of the social evolution is surely in the direction 
of larger liberty for all, in the degree that they are able to use it. It 
is in the direction of the removal of barriers and needless restraints. 
Every attempt at such removal in the past has been greeted by loud 
os aan of disaster. The aroused watch-dogs of church and state 

ave started in full cry upon the track of the innovator with angry 
yelpings of alarm. But that was what might have been expected, and 
should frighten no one. We all inherit a residuum of antediluvian 
sentiments which remain suspended in our minds like mud in water 
and interfere with the clearness of our thinking. It is only when it 
has had time to settle, and we recognize it for what it is, that we gain 
full command of our intellects. Now, I do not pretend as yet to have 
full command of mine; but, for all that, I seem to have a few star- 
gleams of intuition which manage to struggle through the, turbid 
medium of antiquated feeling. 

The highest civilization means (as has been aptly said) the oppor- 
tunity for every capable citizen to lead the highest life,—that is to say, 
the highest life compatible with his disposition and faculties. I do not 
suppose that any one will contend that the existence to which the vast 
majority of women are now doomed comes anywhere near answering 
this definition—nor the existence of man, for that matter. But man’s 
sphere of activity corresponds far more nearly to the above requirement 
than that of woman. He makes his own career and develops in his 
struggle for existence whatever virtue and potency there may be in him. 
If woman could do the same, I verily believe the world would, in 
the end, be the gainer. For the net result would be what, generally 
speaking, she now most lamentably lacks,—character. “A talent is 
developed in seclusion,” says Goethe, “ but a character in the torrent 
of the world.” Of course I am not speaking of exceptions, but of 
the average types. And the number of women whose lives and public 
utility would seem to contradict my assertion is not proportionately 
great. Where they have developed a large personality and force, it has 
been done by a courageous disregard of all the hampering conditions 
relating to their sex. No one would think of denying individuality 
to the remarkable women who have been the leaders in the Woman 
Suffrage Campaign; but it is by their very rebellion against all the 
hallowed femininities that they have risen so high above the average. 
No one would think of denying character and force to such women as 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mrs. Lucy 
Stone Blackwell. I know only Mrs. Howe personally ; and if she is 
even remotely a promise of what women would be if their civic dis- 
abilities were removed, I can only deplore the tardiness of the world’s 
progress, by which such a quantity of noble and beautiful human 
material is being wasted. 

In this connection I am tempted to debate a question which has 
been obtruding itself upon me for many years. Might not strength 
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of character, definiteness of individuality, in the end be more con- 
ducive to happiness in marriage than lack of character, absence of 
individuality? The very names of girls seem intended to express 
blankness, softness, yielding self-surrender. What firmness, resolution, 
moral stamina can you expect from a Pussie, a Kitty, a Mamie, or a 
_Minnie? And yet those soft and demure little Pussies have, at times, 
a surprising way of putting forth both claws and teeth in the course 
of their matrimonial metamorphosis, The dear little doll-faced damsels, 
whom we all know, are often far more formidable persons than they 
look, and they make good wives only when they recognize their own 
limitations, sweetly subordinate themselves, and by their innocent di- 

lomacy and capacity for adoration keep their husbands in good humor. 

ut the situation is often a terribly precarious one. It takes so very 
little—a mere inconsiderate word or look or gesture—to upset the arti- 
ficial equilibrium and plunge both parties into a sea of trouble. The 
wife’s immaturity, her childish sensitiveness to imagined slights, her 
uneasy little vanities and egotisms, are in perpetual danger of clashing 
with the correlative male idiosyncrasies of the husband ; and the result 
is misery. An oppressive sultriness pervades the home ; spring showers 
are followed by squalls, and at last by permanent bad weather. The 
wife wraps herself for days and weeks in an icy dignity; the husband 
assumes a defiant devil-may-care demeanor, and whistles out of tune 
to express his cheery contempt for feminine capers. A reconciliation, 
to be lasting, must be based upon something better than a mere mutual 
agreement to forgive and forget. As a matter of fact, it is the wife 
who forgives and the husband who forgets; and the situation, after an 
interval of demonstrative kindness, is therefore apt to be perpetually 
recurrent. The jarring forces which produced it are still there, and. 
bear exactly the same relation to each other. Affection which is not 
based upon a fundamental congeniality of character cannot therefore- 
be enduring. But in order that characters may agree, there must be 
two of them,—not one and a zero. An absolute blank, of course, 
exists in no human being, male or female. What we have to deal 
with is varying degrees of development ; and I venture to maintain 
that two strong, positive characters of fundamental sympathy stand a: 
far better chance of happiness than if the one be highly developed and. 
the other a mere insipid mixture of sweet immaturity and capricious. 
submission. In the latter case there is, to be sure, a possibility that, 
when united by affection, the stronger character may stimulate the 
growth of the weaker, and a beautiful relation may yet be the result. 
But the chances are, I think, against the success of such an experiment. 
I should not want to risk it. 

Love is, to my mind, nothing but an enthusiastic congeniality of 
soul, It is a profound sense of a pervasive harmony of being. Its 
first symptom is not a physical attraction, but a delicious realization,. 
on the part of each, of a strange consonance of nature. More than 
half its joy consists in the feeling of being completely understood in 
one’s noblest potentialities. ‘The lover is for the time what his beloved 
believes him to be; and she is what he believes her to be. What 
happy audacity of speech, what glorious heights of feeling, what rare 
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flashes of insight, as the two chords go sounding together, in melodious 
embrace, revelling in each other’s eloquence, charm, and beauty! To 
be thus tuned up an octave above one’s ordinary self, to feel the 
resonance of one’s speech in a noble woman’s soul, to receive one’s 
thought back enriched and beautified by having passed through her 
mind, is about the highest beatitude which earth has to offer. And the 
chances of it will be infinitely multiplied when mind and character, in 
the more exclusive sense, shall not be the rare attributes of a few 
exceptional women. A soul-relation can exist only where souls exist 
and have shed their embryonic swathings, having assumed their per- 
manent type and quality. That by no means precludes growth, but 
rather insures it, and in a way points its direction. 

But, you will object, if conjugal happiness belongs only to the few 
who are highly developed, it is indeed as rare a plant as the edel weiss, 
and grows in the same inaccessible altitudes. Well, in a certain sense 
it is. There are as infinite degrees of happiness as there are typés and 
varieties of men and women, and they strike all conceivable harmonies 
and discords in their wedded intercourse. What most of us call con- 
jugal happiness is mere absence of friction, and the fondness bred by 
habit and the common interest in the children. At best, it is in the 
heyday of youth a pretty idyl, @ la Corydon and Phyllis, in which he 
is the amorous shepherd and she the bewitching shepherdess; they 
play at lovers most delightfully, and have even the grace to suppress 
. the little yawns that grow more irrepressible with the lapse of years. 
That sort of relation is, however, shallow and superficial, and rarely 
survives the crows’-feet. It wears the mask of happiness, not its real 
countenance. Mirth is not happiness; and ‘people can be merry to- 
gether without the least harmony of soul. A full and rich chord can 
be struck only by notes of definite sound which sustain definite and har- 
monious relation to each other. However much they vary in force, 
color, and timbre, they will ring forever clear and true and rejoice in 
their noble consonance. 

I am therefore inclined to believe that the development of indi- 
viduality in women (though during the transitional period it may result 
in added friction and greater misery) will, in the end, be conducive to 
a higher matrimonial felicity, resting upon a safer foundation. The 
New Womanhood, whatever queer guises it may assume during the 
transition, has avowedly for its object the training of women for larger 
spheres of usefulness and responsibility; and that is, of course, the 
very process by which individuality is fostered. The movement is 
therefore in the current of the social evolution,.and as such likely to 


result in improved conditions and a larger sum of human happiness. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
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~~ pendent dew-drop, from its anchor hurled, 
Reflects the sun and rotates like a world. 
Grace F, Pennypacker. 
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a the afternoon it had rained, steadily, gustily, drizzlingly, as the 

moody skies dictated. Now, at four o’clock, the clouds slowly 
lifted. Against the mist the near outlines of the houses showed them- 
selves with a dream-like distinctness. 

Olive had pushed up her window, and the indescribable odor of 
the great wet city mingled itself with the thick scent of tobacco-smoke 
within. The office people looked dull and uninteresting and jaded. 
They struck her as all looking alike in this,—a sort of family resem- 
blance. It was one of her gloomy afternoons. She was oppressed by 
the terrible ineffectiveness of life; all the dreary fragmentary days 
leading nowhither, the dead motives, the unfulfilled longings, the 
blindness and stupidity. She had meant to do so much. Her artistic 
career was to have been so brilliant, so unparalleled ; and here, at 
twenty-two, a newspaper artist on a salary of eight dollars a week, 
she drew fashions and copied photographs and was cravenly afraid 
of losing her position. 

A little silence had fallen upon the office, in which she enjoyed the 
effect of solitude. It was broken by one of the artists. 

“Where’s Maurice to-day?” he said, addressing nobody in par- 
ticular and without looking up from his work. Olive glanced at the 
empty chair in front of her desk and tried to look preoccupied. The 
color had risen in her cheeks. The air, the mental air, seemed sud- 
denly cleared, as if his name had been a little whiff of fresh wind. 

Nobody seemed informed as to the whereabouts of Maurice, and he 
was presumably out sketching. He appeared on the next elevator ; 
and as he stopped to speak to one of the men, Olive slowly lifted her 
eyes and swept his figure with a wistful hurried glance. Then she 
again tried to look preoccupied. 

He came hurrying over to his desk the next moment, and sat down 
to work up his sketch, forgetting to speak to her. It was one of the 
things that she so much liked in him,—this ignoring of herself. Olive 
knew that she had a beautiful face, and a young man artist so absorbed 
in his work that he forgot to look at her was naturally different from 
other young men artists, and infinitely more interesting. He was such 
a thorough-going artist; he never loafed. In his leisure moments, 
which were yD was always sketching something. His work seemed 
to Olive beyond criticism, and indeed she never heard the other artists 

ive it anything but praise. She had been told that his salary was at 
east fifty dollars a week, and probably more. After she heard this 
her liking for him was mingled with a certain awe. She wondered 
what he could do with so much. He certainly didn’t spend it on his 
clothes; his overcoat had a shiny look across the shoulders,—it gave 
her a little sad feeling whenever she noticed it—and he wore an un- 
fashionable soft hat. It was perhaps part of his charm, that air of 
shabbiness, of not minding about his clothes. 
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“There is something so mental and spiritual about Mr. Maurice,” 
Olive had once recorded in her journal ; “as if he wasn’t interested in 
food and clothes, as if he cared only for the things of the mind.” 

Certainly one could not look at him without receiving an impression 
of a brilliant mind, keenly alert and alive. He was evidently a very 
clever young man. Olive imagined that he must be very fond of 
books. She had the clearest vision of his long studious evenings, a 
vision which she loved to contemplate as she spent one of her long 
evenings in making over an old dress. This vision was partly dis- 
pelled by seeing some poker-chips on his desk one morning. Though 
of course they might be there quite circumstantially and without 
reference to the young man in question, they yet gave a new direction 
to her imaginings. It was quite possible that Mr. Maurice, with his 
intellectual face, spent those studious evenings in playing poker; and 
the ease with which her mind accustomed itself to this idea, and the 
certainty she felt that she should like him just the same anyway, rather 
frightened her. 

To-day, as he sat in front of her, bending over his drawing, the 
mere fact that he was there was enough to keep memories and longings 
and the general stupidity of life from disturbing her in the least degree. 
She felt an infinite content. This was succeeded by a feeling more 
agitated, but not less pleasurable, when he rose and went down-stairs 
with his drawing ; there was always a chance when he came back to 
his desk that he would stop and make a remark before he sat down. 
When he came running up again, preceded by his remarkably clear 
whistle, she stole another swift glance in his direction. It struck her 
that he looked pleased, excited. His fair complexion was flushed. 
He came over to his desk again, and took down his hat and coat. 
Then he paused a moment, and she felt his eyes upon her. In her 
acute consciousness of this, she coquetted with her happiness, delaying 
for an instant her own upward glance. He turned immediately and 
walked away. ‘ 

Of course it was not the end of life, and presumably not her last 
chance on earth of speaking to Mr. Maurice; but the moment, as a 
moment, had the bitterness of death. 

She heard him go over to the elevator and come back to speak to 
one of the artists; then his footsteps once more approached her desk. 
She looked up quickly enough this time, and met his quick smile, his 
little formal bow. 

“‘ Miss Langdon,” he said, “ you’re not here after six, are you ?” 

“No,” said Olive, feeling her usual surprise that his eyes should be 
so kind; one always imagined them satirical, inscrutable, and then, 
meeting them, found them the gentlest in the world. 

“Then I believe I’ll not see you again,” said the young man. “I’m 
not here to-morrow, and the next day’s Sunday. I’m off on Monday 
—for Paris.” 

His smile as he said this did not seem to be intentional, and it con- 
tinued to hover about his face as he went on speaking. 

“T’m going to study,” he said, looking out hopefully into the gray 
mists, 
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“But you draw so beautifully now, Mr. Maurice,” said Olive, 
vaguely, also looking out. She had grown very white. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you to say so. But this isn’t what I care 
about. It’s painting I’m going to study. I’ve been scheming to go 
fur a long time,—saving up. One loses such a lot of money at cards.” 

He looked at her with a smile in his eyes as he said this, and she 
returned it with her lips. 

“ T don’t,” she said. 

He leaned forward suddenly and pulled down her window. 

“ You oughtn’t to sit here in this draught, Miss Langdon,” he said. 
“ Didn’t you notice how cold it is getting ?” 

There was a pause, during which he searched for something among 
his papers ; it was a newspaper cutting, and he stood a moment looking 
at it, with his hand resting on Olive’s desk. Olive looked at the hand. 
Her lips were quivering. 

He put the little cutting in his pocket. 

“Well, good-by, Miss Langdon,” he said, beaming on her with 
absent-minded cordiality. “I suppose I’ll see you over there some of 
these days.” 

He pressed the hand she gave him, in the warmth of his general 
good-will ; and the prosaic elevator assumed a sudden tragic importance 
in Olive’s eyes as it carried him forever from her sight. The air grew 
thicker and thicker with tobacco-smoke, but she did not lift the window 
which he had closed. His wisdom in dving so was apparent, for the 
rain presently began to beat against it in little blind —, a 
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T is five o’clock a.m. in the Latin Quarter. The noise of the night 
has stopped in the Rue du Cardinal Lemoine; the noise of the 
morning has not begun. A few sounds there are, but these are muffled 
and almost lost in a dense fog. On the Boulevard St.-Germain there 
is more movement, but no more noise. Objects emerge from the fog 
only to disappear : a blue-frocked ouvrier going to early work ; a priest 
going to early mass; a man with a heavy valise hurrying to catch an 
early train at the Gare d’Orléans; a belated and disappointed fille 
publique ; a lonesome gardien (policeman) on a corner; a lazy night- 
cart, grim and close-mouthed,—in sum, a veritable shadow pantomime 
whose silence is the silence of Fate. The book-stalls along the Quai 
des Grands Augustins, tempting past resistance in the daytime, are not 
tempting now. With their black oil-cloth covers, they are as grim 
and close-niouthed as the night-cart. Where should be the Seine are 
the shoals of a sea of fog. 
A low rumbling near the Pont Neuf forebodes more life, and on 
the Pont there is more life. Over it, out of the fog and into the fog, a 
procession is slowly moving northward. For four hours market-wagons 
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have been coming, not only over this, but over the Pont St.-Michel, 
Pont au Change, Petit Pont, and Pont Notre-Dame, with the produce 
of the fields lying to the southward and westward ; and down the rues 
St.-Denis, St.-Martin, Turbigo, and de Rivoli and the boulevard Sebas- 
topol, other processions have been moving with the produce of the 
fields lying to the northward and eastward. 

Beyond the Pont Neuf there is less space between the moving 
wagons. Here, in the Rue de ]’Arbre Sec, Rue Sauval, Rue de la 
Monnaie, Rue Baillout, and Rue du Roule, women are busily ladling 
steaming bowls of café au lait or chocolate and serving petits pains to 
chattering groups of both sexes. Other women are selling soup (soupe 
graisse, maigre, & Poignon, au fromage) for two cents a bowl. The 
crémeries are doing the liveliest business of their day. Sausages and 
fried potatoes are sizzling in fat and crackling between the teeth of 
hungry teamsters. Marchandes d’arlequins (hash-dealers) are grace- 
fully serving “a savory mélange of the leavings of the fifth-class res- 
taurants.” Newspapers fresh from the press are devoured even more 
eagerly than the edibles. In fact, this part of Paris is wide awake 
before the Paris of the Grands Boulevards begins its troubled sleep. 

At the lower end of the Rue de Vauvilliers are innumerable 
covered wagons and hand-, donkey-, and pony-carts, which have either 
come to a stand-still or are crawling slowly in and out among those 
that have. Women balance enormous piles of empty baskets on their 
heads. Men bear ladder-like basket-racks strapped to their backs. 
Though employed in a work of peace, their baskets and racks vividly 
recall the boarding-bridges and scaling-ladders of classic warfare. 

At the junction of the Rue Vauvilliers with the Rue Berger the 
scene changes again. The fog has lifted. This is the Great Market 
itself. It is a study in color. Sober brown, blue, black, and white 
predominate, and these are divided between dresses, frocks, velvet 
trousers, broad-rimmed felts, caps and turbans, knots of squirming 
eels, long lines of silvery sea-fish, and such modest vegetables as tur- 
nips, onions, and garlic. The scene would lack warmth but for an 
occasional red fez and bright kerchief and the varied colors of the 
produce. Normandy apples, carrots, lemons, oranges, cheese, butter, 
dressed poultry, and pyramids of huge pumpkins illustrate nearly every 
shade of yellow ; cherries, currants, beets, tomatoes, apples, and radishes, 
of red ; cabbages, artichokes, sage and other herbs, ferns and grape- 
leaves (sold for wrappings), salads, and the dusty trees along the side- 
walks, of green. And these yellows and reds and greens are massed 
as contemporary artists like to have colors massed. They lift the 
ensemble into positive brilliancy. Here also are flowers whose dew is 
undried by the as yet invisible sun,—great armfuls of wild purple 
asters, banks of pink, purple, red, and white garden asters, dahlias 
and gladioli, roses and mignonette, still unbound and unspoiled by 
the swaddling of the white cornucopias in which they will appear 
later at the flower-market of the Madeleine. 

Some of the produce is not yet in order for display. This is being 
rapidly bunched by means of straw withes and arranged on tables and 
basket-lids with the dexterity acquired by practice and the taste that 
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is inborn. Everybody in sight is buyer or seller. The buyers are 
restaurant and hotel agents, retail green-grocers and butchers, and the 
moustachioed and bearded women who keep the Paris pensions. Here 
and there a nun is seen ; even the holy houses, it seems, must have the 
wherewithal to live. The women sellers wear skirts reaching about 
half-way from their knees to their lumbering sabots. With the incom- 
parable thrift of Frenchwomen, they take up sewing and knitting as 
soon as their displays are arranged, and, with the happy faculty of all 
women for doing several things at once, they indulge in nimble gossip 
without detriment to either their handiwork or their business. Live 
poultry around them are quacking and cackling in hopeless rivalry. 
The pea-shellers (écosseuses de pois) have no equals in speed of tongues 
or fingers, They work for wages (sixty cents per day on the average), 
and have no cares. Many of the shellers are oyster-women, who give 
their time to pea-shelling in the spring and summer only, when peas 
are plenty. A few make it their business the year round. 

Watchers (/es gardeuses) also work for wages. They are engaged 
by the hour to guard great heaps of merchandise for the buyers. 

The sights within the covered market are much more orderly and 
much less picturesque. Every kind of goods is allotted to a section, 
and in this section every seller has a permanent stall. One of the 
most interesting sections is that of cooked foods. “ Here,” says Victor 
Borie, “are marble counters of glistening neatness on which are ranged 
numerous plates covered with meats, bizarre, mysterious, of which one 
can learn neither the origin nor the name.” 

In the Old World all things have histories—even markets. The 
Paris markets date back a full millennium. They were then held on 
the south side of the Ile de la Cité, between the Pont Michel and the 
Petit Pont. In the twelfth century, markets were held on or near the 
present site in a wall-surrounded enclosure, whose outer gates were 
shut, during the night. Destroyed by fire in 1551, they were recon- 
structed. Under the Fronde (1648-1653) they suffered further injury. 
The buildings now standing are pavilions, mainly of iron, and although 
begun in 1851 they are still incomplete. The plans of the architects, 
MM. Baltard and Callet, called for twelve pavilions divided into two 
equal groups separated by a highway. One of these groups still lacks 
two, I believe, of its six pavilions. For convenience in trade, streets 
and paths run lengthwise and crosswise of the pavilions. The cellars 
are finely built and carefully kept. The entire cost of building has 
been about five million dollars. Employment is given to over sixty 
thousand persons. 

Those who know tell us that the palmy days of market-life are 
over. The palmy days were the days of the réveilleurs nocturnes, who 
waked frequenters of the market at a cent a customer and did well at 
that. Shouting was the original method of waking, but after a time 
the authorities put a stop to that as a nuisance, and the ringing of a 
bell was substituted. The invention of the alarm-clock was fatal to 
the profession. M. Paul Parfait thus describes one of the last of the 
réveilleurs: “Our ‘philosopher does his work for love as well as from 
family tradition. His father followed this profession twenty years ; he 
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has followed it for seventeen. It is unnecessary to add that he has the 
markets at his very finger-tips; but the markets of to-day do not 
satisfy him. ‘Ah, monsieur,’ he says, bitterly, ‘you should have seen 
them then! They scold well enough here and there, but it is no more 
as it used to be. You should have heard our fish-wives. What 
tongues! What fists! ‘See here, my little lady!” they would cry. 
“A skate all alive! Fresh as your eye! No charge to look at it. 
How much? You'll give me half? How? Half? Do you think I 
stole it? Will Madame have a palanquin to boot to carry it in? 
Bah! Go back to bed, you wretch.” tf a bourgeoise was indiscreet 
enough to haggle over a skate, the fish-wife took it by the gills (the 
skate, not the bourgeoise) and with a sweep of the arm plastered it on 
the lady’s face. You never knew,’ the old réveilleur prattles on, ‘the 
Game of the Fork? There was a great pot set up in the Square of the 
Innocents, This pot was full of bouillon in which all sorts of things 
were swimming. For a cent you were allowed to spear the bouillon 
with a long fork and pull out what you could. If it was a bone, so 
much the worse for you. When everybody was satisfied the owner 
cried, “ Look out for your legs,” and the rest went to feed the fish.’ ” 
Human nature is never a more interesting study than when it is 
busy about matters pertaining to the human stomach. It would have 
been worth while for a scientific observer to note carefully the traits 
displayed by the Jews in gathering manna, and much easier than 
studying the Great Market, in which a part of the people are gathering 
daily bread long before the majority of Parisians are enough awake to 
pray for it. The manna did not have to be gathered so unconscionably 
early. It has been said, and well, that you must go into their places 
of amusement if you would know a people. You must also go into 
their markets. Had this been my first view of the French people, I 
could not but have surmised that they were thrifty, industrious, close 
at a bargain, light-hearted, and polite, and that Frenchwomen were 
phenomenal business-women ; and a considerable experience with the 


French people assures me that my surmises would have been right. 
Alvan F. Sanborn. 
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SAID I'd never seek for Fame, 
But welcome her if e’er she came. 
I never dreamed that such a throng, 
When she appeared, would come along ! 


She came escorted by a train 
I felt I could not entertain ; 
For e’en the dullest eye could see 


They cared for Fame and not for me. 
Juliet V. Strauss. 
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T the little army post in Arizona all was excitement. A telegram 
had just been received from department head-quarters that the 
inspector-general, Colonel Huling, would visit the post forthwith, 
arriving, in fact, on the afternoon train the following day. He was 
known to be a martinet of the severest type,—not only thoroughly 
conversant with all the little technicalities of the Tactics, but, what was 
still worse, insisting on the minutest requirements of the “ blue-book.” 
With an eye like a hawk, nothing escaped him ; and he never hesitated 
from either courtesy or diffidence to call attention to any irregularities 
that he might happen upon. 

His visit at this time was totally unexpected, as it was not the 
season when he usually started out on a trip of this character; but 
with Colonel Huling it was the unexpected that happened. Although 
the post in general was in very good condition, the officers, knowing 
his peculiarities as they did, took advantage of the short time inter- 
vening to correct any little shortcomings to which the inspector miglit 
take exception. Troop commanders repaired to their barracks and 
stables to see that everything was according to regulations; down at 
the corral the quartermaster was flying about, putting an inviting look 
on things in general; while the post commander, Captain Riverton, 
rode hither and thither, a fatigue-party under the plebe lieutenant 
doing such policing to the post as he considered necessary. Such was 
the startling effect of the inspector’s telegram. 

The expected train arrived the following day in due time, bringing 
with it the dreaded inspector, who was immediately driven to Captain 
Riverton’s quarters, where he was to be entertained. To the little 
knot of officers in the trader’s store, who watched him alight from the 
ambulance and disappear in the house, he seemed to warrant the repu- 
tation given him by the world. Nor were their feelings relieved, five 
minutes Jater, by an exclamation of the plebe lieutenant, who, with 
bulging eyes, was staring out of the window: 

“Great guns! he’s beginning his inspection already.” 

Sure enough, the inspector emerged, booted and spurred ; an orderly 
brought the post commander’s two horses around to the door; and, 
although only an hour and a half of daylight remained, the colonel 
and the captain rode off together to make a critical inspection of the 
general condition of the post. 

Two hours later they returned, tired, their boots and clothing 
splashed with mud, and, it goes without saying, very hungry. To 
both of them the warm and comfortable quarters seemed very inviting. 
In the colonel’s bedroom a cheerful fire was burning, while near at 
hand he found hot water and slippers awaiting him. A few minutes 
later the two officers—for Captain Riverton’s family was in the East 
—sat down to an appetizing supper. And for all these creature 
comforts Flathers was responsible. 
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Private Flathers was Captain Riverton’s cook. He had once been 
cook at one of the well-known New York cafés, but by a strange chain 
of circumstances had drifted into the army, and had ultimately been 
assigned to the regiment in Arizona. For a long time he had hidden 
his talents under a bushel, preferring to do straight soldier’s duty ; but 
at last he became known, and, for a consideration which made a hand- 
some addition to his pay, was induced to act as Captain Riverton’s 
chef. In that Western country good cooks were worth their weight in 
gold. It was next to impossible to retain a female cook. Even though 
brought out from the East at considerable expense, they became matri- 
monially inclined after a few weeks’ stay, and were married, generally 
surreptitiously, with provoking regularity. With this frontier course 
of true love, neither age nor homeliness cut any figure at all; anything 
feminine was to be wooed and won. No wonder, then, that the cap- 
tain congratulated himself on the acquisition of Flathers, who, besides 
acting as his cook, made himself in other ways invaluable about the 
house. But, be it added as an important codicil to all that has been 
said of Fathers, an iron army regulation forbade the employment of 
the soldier in any so-called menial capacity ; and, no matter how gladly 
Flathers undertook his extra duties, and however impossible it was to 
secure a civilian substitute, it was nevertheless contrary to orders. 

But to return to the supper. Fathers had excelled himself in its 
preparation. The post and vicinity had been ransacked for luxuries ; 
the menu, which closed with a glorious plum-pudding, was made 
especially tempting. The colonel, judging from the zest with which 
he attacked the good things, seemed thoroughly to enjoy himself. But 
the post commander, who on this occasion was more than ordinarily 
observant, could see that the colonel would ever and anon glance 
keenly at Flathers’s blue uniform from the corners of his eyes. 

Supper finished, the two officers lingered over their cigars in the 
best of spirits. But, as the conversation dragged a little, the colonel 
seemed to have something on his mind. 

“ By the way, captain, you have an excellent cook,—an excellent 
cook, sir.” 

‘“‘-Yes, I consider myself extremely fortunate, colonel, in securing 
such a man,” replied the captain, with a tinge of embarrassment. 

“Ahem. Yes, yes. However, I observe, captain, that your cook 
wears the national uniform. He cannot, of course, be one of our 
soldiers,” continued the inspector. 

“ He is a soldier from my troop, colonel ; but, with cooks as scarce 
as they have been about here, I could hardly do otherwise than utilize 
him. 

“What! Is it possible? A soldier employed in this menial 
capacity, contrary to the army regulations? This will never do. Be 
kind enough, captain, to send for your man.” And then, turning to 
Flathers, who had just entered the room, the colonel said, sternly, 
“Report to your first sergeant for duty, at once, sir.” 

An amused look came over the post commander’s face, but he said 
nothing, and took the inspector’s order as a matter of course. The 
remainder of the evening passed pleasantly enough, a number of the 
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officers of the post calling to pay their respects to the visitor; and 
when the captain and the colonel parted at bedtime they were apparently 
on the best of terms. 

The next morning the colonel awoke later than he had intended. 
His bedroom was as cold as Greenland, and as he tossed the covers aside 
with a shiver, his muddy boots and clothing met his eye. But as he 
hurriedly donned his uniform, another unpleasant surprise awaited 
him: when about to perform his ablutions, he found, to his disgust, 
that there was ice an inch thick in his pitcher. However, with 
thoughts of a warm fire and a hot breakfast awaiting him below, he 
finally finished his dressing, and descended to the library. Not a soul 
was to be seen, and the house was as cold as the bedroom that he 
had just left. Not a fire, not a sign of breakfast, was visible, as the 
colonel, his hands in his pockets for warmth, sauntered from room 
to room. 

Before long the front door opened, and Captain Riverton entered, 
clad in ‘overcoat, fur cap, and gloves. Nothing could be more hearty 
than his greeting to his superior as he asked him how he had rested, 
and, courteously inviting him to be seated, handed him the paper, just 
arrived in the morning’s mail. The colonel, with a gleam of hope, 
complied, and the captain, without removing overcoat and gloves, sank 

_into an easy-chair and casually picked up a magazine. As his guest 

did not seem particularly interested in the paper, the post commander 

laid the magazine down and strove to be agreeable ; but to the guest 

it seemed as though his host talked about everything in the world 

— the subjects which were uppermost in his mind, his cold and 
unger. 

‘Finally the colonel could stand it no longer. He was chilled to 
the bone, and as ravenous as a bear. 

“Well, captain, how about breakfast ?” he began, mildly. 

“ Breakfast ?” answered the post commander, absent-mindedly, as 
if the thing had just occurred tohim. ‘Oh, I had mine at the trader’s, 
hours ago. Not very elaborate,—crackers and sardines; but then, you 
know, we soldiers should not complain.” 

The colonel mused in gloomy silence. 

we the matter with a fire this morning, anyhow ?” he finally 
asked. 

“ Well,” replied the captain, cheerfully, “I hardly had time to 
build the fires myself this morning; but, I declare, the exercise of 
walking in the open air has quite warmed me up.” And he slowly 
removed his gloves. 

Again the inspector relapsed into gloomy silence. Then, with a 
start, he jumped up impulsively and gazed out of the window at the 
bleak landscape. Finally he turned about. 

“T say, captain, don’t you think, under the circumstances, you had 
better recall Private Flathers ?” 

“ But, colonel, the regulations——” 

“Oh, hang the regulations!” the colonel ripped out. 


And Flathers was recalled. 
Charles Dudley Rhodes, U.S.A. 
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[ is a frequent delusion of young writers that fiction is the better 

for being only moderately fictitious. “This tale is founded on 
fact throughout.” Many of the incidents, I assure you, are strictly 
true.” ‘The remarkable scene on page 12 is a literal transcript from 
my own experience.” ‘The most sensational events here narrated— 
the elopement of Mrs. Jones in the first chapter, her subsequent brutal 
treatment by Sancho, the awful revenge taken by her male relatives, 
the pursuit of the hero by Apaches in Chapter III., his escape by an 
underground river in Chapter IV., the various explosions, earthquakes, 
tidal waves, etc., and the quintuple murder near the close of my story 
—occurred precisely as I have set them down.” “The hypnotic and 
astral conjunctures related in this MS. may seem to you beyond the 
bounds of probability ; but they happened last month to a young lady 
in Bazoo, Ind., and are vouched for by prominent citizens of that 
place.” With such blandishments do many knights and ladies of the 
pen strive to recommend their wares to those in whom they hope to 
find a medium of communication with the public. 

But consider, esteemed aspirants: may not the veraciousness of a 
tale detract from, instead of enhancing, its market value? The sancti- 
ties of private life should be respected. A humane editor can hardly 
add to the woes of the young woman in Bazoo by exposing her psychic 
divagations to the cold gaze of a callous world. Besides, no one wishes 
to make enemies unnecessarily. The relatives of Mrs. Jones might 
take another awful vengeance on any who should revive her painful 
story ; and even the hero who escaped from the Apaches might not 
care to have the locality of his underground river disclosed: he has 
probably found ore there, and taken up a claim. No: in writing 
fiction it is safer, as a rule, to confine one’s self to imaginary persons 
and events—i.e., to write fiction. History and biography are supposed 
to be another field. 

The desire to mix fact with fancy, or to intersperse the products of 
fancy with alleged facts, is traceable in large measure to the assumption 
that all men and women love truth, and prefer it to its opposite or to 
its counterfeits. But this is extremely doubtful. There is reason to 
fear that many love a lie, or any number of lies—even undressed and 
undecorated lies—as well or better. Not to go too deep into the ethics 
of the matter, it may be asserted that those who thus love truth can 
take it plain, so to speak, or “straight,” while those who don’t will 
have no qualms or regrets if there is no pretence of its being present. 

When this pretence is not made, who cares whether a story is 
“true” or not? In tales offered for mere entertainment, fact has no 
advantage over fiction. There may still be parents who will not let 
their children read fairy-tales, belated Puritans who shudder at the 
mention of romance; but they are an inconsiderable minority. It is 
now understood that fiction and falsehood are different things. A 
would-be teacher, whose authority (if he ever had any) has departed, 
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maintained the contrary: the art of fiction was with him the art of 
lying, and the best novelist was the ablest liar. But that was merely 
one of his foolish paradoxes. The author of a great novel, like the 
inventor of a great machine, is a discoverer, a creator, not a falsifier. 
To return to our more immediate theme, the importation of literal, 
actual, concrete fact into a work of fiction, whether large or small, 
does not necessarily either put it on a higher moral plane or make 
it more attractive. ; 

But the novice in story-telling seldom believes this, He has heard 
that truth is stranger than fiction, and supposes that the more truth he 
can get into his tale the stranger and more effective it will be. His 
error is compounded of the figure called synecdoche, which puts a part for 
the whole, and the familiar heresy that all nature is properly the subject 
for art. Truth, #.¢., reality, is very seldom strange; it is usually tame 
and flat and commonplace; and when it is strange it is apt to be 
grotesque and repulsive. Most of the experiences of daily life afford 
material only for a chronicle of dulness; and most of the “strange” 
or unusual happenings had better be left to the newspapers and the 
records of police courts, This statement may be strengthened. Does 
not the able reporter select and decorate his facts, suppressing some, 
emphasizing others, arranging his “ story” with reference to picturesque- 
ness and effect? Historians, it is whispered, have done as much and 
more. Who composed the before-battle speeches in Thucydides and 
Livy—the generals in whose mouths they were put, or their more 
eloquent chroniclers? The reason is obvious: these were the senti- 
ments appropriate to the occasions—what the commanders in question 
might, could, would, or should have said. They probably tried to say 
something of the kind: if not, so much the worse for them. The 
critics insist that Tacitus, for good and sufficient reasons, blackened the 
character of Tiberius ; and our own John 8. C. Abbott not only white- 
washed, but painted and gilded, the great Napoleon. 

If, then, Truth so constantly needs and receives the reinforcement 
of fiction, why should our budding romancers try to bolster up their 
inventions by the help of an ally so feeble? Even her “strange” 
moods require to be adjusted and properly presented : her more familiar 
a are available (barring genius, which can do the impossible) only 

y Sunday-school biographers and the humbler school of realists. How 
many conversations will bear repeating to those not personally interested 
in the talkers or locally in the subject of their talk? How many 
things that we do or see or hear of deserve the dubious immortality 
of type? The sanguine will sav, possibly one in ten thousand ; the 
cautious, one in a few millions. But it is ill guessing at such infini- 
tesimal chances, 

Probably every one who has tried his hand at fiction has been 
burdened by offers of material, as appropriate if not as various as the 
gifts bestowed on Pasha Bailey Ben in the ballad : 


They brought him onions strung on ropes, 
And cold boiled beef, and telescopes, 

And balls of string, and shrimps, and guns, 
And chops, and tacks, and hats, and buns. 
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They brought him white kid gloves, and pails, 
And candlesticks, and potted quails, 

And capstan-bars, and scales and weights, 
And ornaments for empty grates. 


“Put that in your next novel,” the benefactors say: “here is a char- 
acter, or a situation, or an episode, which will be money in your pocket, 
for it is true.” And the slave of the pen is tempted to respond, “ Put 
it in yourself. Build up a novel around it, or the shortest kind of a 
short story. Try that, and see how it fits.’ He knows, for he has 
tried. The joke which set the table in a roar has lost its point in going 
through the press: the story that seemed so fresh and strong to its 
hearers is stale and unprofitable to the eye: the incident that roused 
emotion as it occurred moves none on the printed page. The reader 
yawns, and murmurs, “ Will they never be done with these old gags? 
Why can’t they get up something new?” Alas, to do that one must 
soar to unknown worlds, or rack the secret chambers of his fancy, not 
rely on transcripts of the actual. 

Nor is this all, nor half, the argument. He who has any literary 
conscience to speak of will feel it rise, when he attempts to drag a fact 
into the unwilling company of his imaginings, in protest against the 
unholy marriage of those whom God hath not joined. They were 
meant to live apart, each in his own tenement; why strive to unite 
them? The alliance will be but brief and inharmonious at best: an 
hour or two of cat-and-dog conjunction will prove such incompatibility 
of temper as leads of necessity (there being here no question of support 
or scandal) to permanent separation. 

The popular view is different. Whenever a novel makes much 
stir, there is a rage to identify its characters. The inquisitors insisted 
that Harold Skimpole was Leigh Hunt, however Dickens might deny 
it; and Leigh Hunt he remains to many, libel or no libel. - Who was 
Trilby ? ho were Billee, and Taffy, and the Laird, and Svengali? 
Each of them must have been somebody, you know,—somebody in 
particular. It is not possible for a novelist to create a character, of 
course, or even to make up a composite picture: he just copies his 
acquaintances, and puts another name on each. This theory explains 
the sudden dismay of the relaxed and gossiping party in a restaurant 
when one of them noticed an unobtrusive gentleman at an adjoining 
table and whispered, “Do you know who that is? Why, that is 
Blank!’ He meant, and might as well have said,— 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’, faith, he’ll prent it! 


The stranger, they thought, was out seeking “literary material,”—that 
is, seeking whom he might devour: what else would take a master of 
modern fiction from his desk? Doubtless he had stuck a pin through 
each of them already, and in his next book they would be impaled, 
exposed, immortalized, in their native nothingness, 

The novelists themselves would give another account of their 
procedure. It is a low thing, most of them would say, to put a living 
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rson bodily into a professed fiction. True, it has been done. Lord 
Beaconsfield may have done it ; but he was a politician, neither delicate- 
minded nor a great artist. Lady Bulwer thus took revenge on her 
husband and his cronies ; but such exceptions illustrate and enforce the 
rule. The case of the historical romance is different, for here fiction 
has professedly a background of fact. Mr. Weyman, in a few careful 
touches, has given us glimpses of Henry III., Henry IV., Sully, 
Richelieu, and some others, in their habits as they lived. Mr. Weyman 
at his best is a fine artist, and Scott and Dumas were great in their 
day and way. Such work involves incidental bits of biography, done 
according to Shakespeare’s maxim: “ Nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice.” But how many can do that kind of work? It is 
best, as a general thing, for the modern fictionist to confine himself to 
pure fiction. 

One rather wonders at the patience of the romancers under these 
accusations of being cheap copyists: they must be tempted at times to 
quote the artist who mixed his colors with brains. What is an original 
writer good for if he cannot compare, and combine, and invent? Here 
is a skeleton interview : 

“Ts it true, sir, that Mr. Pea Green sat for the villain in your last 
book ?” 

“Not exactly. The ears only are his, and them I lengthened and 
pointed somewhat. The nose is Brown’s, turned a little to one side. 
The legs I took from Gray, but not the trousers ; he never wears plaids. 
One mustn’t be too personal, you know.” 

That would be answering the wise according to their wisdom. A 
capable novelist does his work neither with the camera nor the scissors : 
he would not descend to slavish copying if he could; it is doubtful 
whether he could if he would. He gets his materials from life, but he 
gets them as. practical philosophers get their theories, and cultivated 
people their culture, and experienced men their experience, and the 
mature their maturity, and all of us our ideas—if we have any. When 
one has read or skimmed many hundreds of books, and met thousands 
of people, and stopped at scores of places, and had his share of ups 
and downs, and noted and felt the usual vicissitudes of outside and 
inside weather, he does not usually need or care to go back and repro- 
duce any particular observation, or happening, or emotion verbatim et 
literatim. If he does—as Charles Reade did when he dragged him- 
self and his scrap-books into a novel—he is apt to spoil his work 
thereby. An egotist puts the sacred ego into his characters, especially 
his heroes, perforce, @ a Byron; but it is not a very nice thing to do. 
The right method is this: whatever one has seen and heard and felt 
goes into a big pot which is always on the fire. There it simmers, 
assisted by such culinary skill as the artist may possess; and what 
comes out is not to be identified with any of the elements that went in, 
for it has undergone chemical as well as mechanical changes. 

In other words, verisimilitude, not verity, is wanted in fiction. 
The observer notes his facts, and then the artist seizes on the ideas 
behind them, the types they represent, the spiritual substances they 
embody. The result, when all goes well, is as life-like as life itself, 
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though it is not a copy of anything (in detail) that really lives. That 
was a brave saying of Balzac, “ Let us leave trivialities and discuss 
real people’—the people of the Human Comedy. Not only to him, 
but to his readers, they were, and are, as “ real” as if he had met them 
in flesh and blood. Only, their characters are more sharply drawn, 
their talk brighter, they have more point and picturesqueness, than 
their originals would have shown had they had originals; for Art has 
always to improve on Nature, if only in selection and arrangement, 
wherein Nature is wofully remiss. 

To take a more recent and less illustrious instance: did Mr. Craw- 
ford copy his Lauderdales and Ralstons from real life? Doubtless in 
this sense, that he met thousands of people more or less like them in 
New York, and fused them in the alembic of 4 capacious and critical 
mind. This he did in the realistic manner (the circumstances requiring 
it), just as he had handled more romantic materials in the Saracinesca 
palace and Castle Greifenstein. The war about Romance and Realism, 
if not the distinction between them, is futile: both are under the same 
laws. Good work is good work, whether its subject-matter be more or 
less out of the common, and one’s preference for this or the other is a 
mere matter of temperament and taste. 

Let no one suppose that truth, reality, is here undervalued. It is 
n only basis for thought or action in any field. In fiction, as else- 
where, 


Woe to the youth whom Fancy gains, 
Winning from Reason’s hand the reins. 


When anybody’s work lacks verisimilitude,—when it impresses you as 
beyond the bounds of life, of nature, of possibility or reasonable prob- 
ability,—it matters not what the author’s talent; we have little use for 
it. This does not apply to humorous extravaganzas, to tales of wild 
adventure, nor too strictly to alleged events: pretty much anything 
may occur, in life or in stories. It does apply strictly to characters, to 
situations, to relations, motives, words, and actions. These must be in 
keeping: imaginary persons must think and feel and talk and act as 
such persons would in real life. The budding writer of fictitious tales 
must be familiar with facts, at least in his own range: he must know 
life and nature, or his work is naught. But when he has this knowl- 
edge, he must put the facts in the background of his mind, and use 
them merely as a remote basis of his imaginings, not as a crutch to 
support his tottering steps, nor as tussocks in his marshy field so that 
the wayfarer may find some spots of solid ground there. “There is 
one good thing in your essay,” said the professor to the sophomore; 
“the quotation from Shakespeare. I’m sorry I can’t mark you on 
that.” The bishop, having heard the curate’s sermon, observed, “The 
re from Tillotson and Sherlock are excellent, but the context 
1ardly supports them.” ‘Yet these are not fair illustrations: real 
incidents, dragged against their will into an (alleged) imaginary narra- 
tive, are apt by no means to improve it, but to sound as “flat and 
untunable” as our own praises from our own mouths. 
Frederic M. Bird. 
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